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who,  instead  of  obscmng  Nature, and  He  has  necessarily  followed  in  the 
tracing  her  laws,  invented  his  V"or-  wake  of  Crebillon,  Voltaire,  and  Ben 
tices,  and  then  commenced  torturing  Jonson,  the  last  of  whom  in  par- 
Naturc  to  support  and  countenance  ticular,  with  all  the  (aulte  that  may 
his  invention.  In  the  works  of  no  be  detected  in-Aw“  Catiline,”  and 
modern  poets  do  w’e  recognise  those  they  are  neither  few  nor  small,  has 
condensetl  and  energetic  moral  truths  left  him  nothing  almost  to  do  but 
that  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom  ;  or  to  borrow  with  dexterity ;  while  the 
those  traits  of  character,  which,  by  facts  in  Catiline's  history  are  so  uni- 
the  powerful  relief  and  individuality  versally  notorious,  tliat  to  follow  the 
that  l)eIongs  to  them,  take  firm  hold  truth  of  history  would  be  injurious 
of  our  minds, — amalgamate  with  the  in  point  of  effect ;  and  to  sacrifice 
general  mass  of  our  knowledge,— ideu-  it,  as  Mr  Croly  has  done,  must  shock 
tify  themselves  with  the  legitimate  every  one  in  the  least  acquainted 
furniture  of  our  imaginations, — and  with  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
l)ecome  the  frequent  and  spontaneous  Roman  History.  In  this  situation, 
objects  of  our  reminiscensss  and  dc-  Mr  Croly  had  only  to  encounter  a 
lights.  On  the  contrary,  we  meet  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  we  must 
only  wnth  shreds  and  patches  of  hu-  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has 
tiianity — with  a  severed  limb,  a  chosen  the  least.  To  have  followeil 
bloodless  vein,  or  a  ruptured  artery’,  the  literal  history,  like  Ben  Jonson, 
Instead  of  the  whole  form  in  life,  and  he  w’ould  have  bi^n  brought  into  in- 
hcalth,  and  motion  ;  we  are  introdu-  evitable  contrast  with  that  CTeat  and 
cetl  into  the  dissecting  room,  instead  original  writer,  inferior,  as  Air  Croly 
of  the  painter's  or  the  sculptor's  study,  justly  observes,  to  Shakespeare  only 
and  leave  it  with  weariness  and  dis-  as  a  poet,  and  to  Milton  as  a  scholar ; 
gust,  instead  of  having  our  imagina-  and,  what  is,  if  possible,  still  worse, 
lions  excited  by  the  beau  ideal  of  he  could  not  have  cherished  the  most 
beauty,  and  symmetry,  and  grace.  Our  distant  hope  of  success,  where  so 
modem  poets  seem  never  to  have  celebrated  a  writer  had  failed, 
studied  man  but  in  the  closet,  with  Discarding,  therefore,  in  a  great 
Malebranche,  Ijocke,  or  Condillac  measure,  the  account  of  Sallust,  in 
for  their  guides  ;  and  hence  they  may  which,  to  use  his  own  bombastical 
analyse  a  passion  like  Le  Brun  ;  hut  phrase,  Catiline  starts  up  at  once 
riiey  cannot  group  a  scene,  or  exhi-  into  a  vast,  embodied  Iniquity,”  he 
bit  man  in  situations  where  his  pas-  turns  to  the  tornewhat  more  soften- 
sions  are  necessarily  elicited,  and  ed  portraiture  of  Cicero,  whom,  by 
where  his  actions  form  the  be^st  in-  the  bye,  he  mistranslates,  to  help 
dex  to  his  feelings  and  emotions,  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  a  little ; 
Like  the  first  Christian  converts,  our  and  concludes  by  informing  us,  that 
potHs  are  spoiled  through  “  vain  “  the  following  pages  look  upon 
philosophy  ;  ’  and  were  it  possible  to  Catiline  in  the  point  of  view  fug- 
apread  a  Him  over  their  intellectual  gested  by  Cicero  *;  that  of  a  man  of 

eye,  that  they  might,  for  a  season  at  _ _ _ _ — 

least,  be  blind  to  what  has  been  so  •*  The  passagcal hided  to iiasfoUowf t 
ostentatiously  held  forth  as  the  ^  Habuit  enim  iile,  sicuti  raeminisae  vob 

Philosophy  of  Mind,”  we  entertain  arbitror,  pennuha  maximaruiii,  non  ex- 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  another  P*‘e8ea  sed  adumbraU  rirtutuin. 

Shakespeare  might  yet  arise,  to  form  Btebatur  hotninibus  impeobis  multis :  ^ 
the  cherished  glory  of  this  age,  and  fl'ddem  optimiaae  viria  deditum  ejw  ► 

the  wonder  end  ddisht  of  those  that  ““I®***-  Kraut  apod  ilium  iUeoto  U- 
follow  *  bidinum  multae :  eraot  etiam  industiuc 

HTien  we  heard  of  the  subject  of 

«ud«  rai  nZlri..  neque  STunqum- 
^  P  ptepared  to  ex-  Oii,..  rale  moiutnim  in  tenis  uOum  putoi 
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consoknis  ability  and  violent  pas- 
tdons,  doubly  stricken  down  by  po- 
rerty  and  public  defeat;  lingerinp^ 
for  a  while  in  the  depression  natural 
to  a  proud  mind,  shocked  and  be- 


ali(juando  ?  quis  taitrior  ho:itis  huic  civf- 
lati  ?  quis  in  voluptatibus  inquinatior  ? 
quis  in  laboribus  patientior  ?  quis  in  ra- 
pneitate  avaricior  ?  quis  in  larptione  ef- 
fusior  ?  IHa  vero,  judices,  in  ilk)  hominc 
mirabilia  fuerunt,  comprehendcre  multos 
amicitia,  tueri  obsequio,  cum  omnibus 
n>mmunicarc,  quod  habebat,  servire  tem- 
poribus  Kuorum  omnium  ])ecunia,  gratia, 
labori'  corporu<,scelere  ctiam,  si  opus  esset, 
ct  uudacia :  versitre  suam  nuturam,  et  rqgc- 
re  ad  tempus,  atque  hue  et  illuc  toritucre 
ct  ricctere  :  cum  tristibus  severe,  cum  re- 
inissis  jucunde,  cum  senibus  graviter, 
cum  juventute  comitcr,  cum  facinorosis 
audacier,  cum  libidinosLs  luxuriose  vi- 
vcrc.  llac  ille  tarn  varia  multipliciquc 
natvua,  cum  omnes  omnibus  ex  terns 
homines  improbos  audacesque  collegerat : 
turn  etiam  multos  fortes  viros  et  bonos 
ipcck  quadam  virtutis  nssimilatcr  tenc- 
bat.  nrqiic  (this  Mr  Croly  has  not  transla¬ 
ted)  unqitam  ex  illo  dclendi  hujut  intperii 
tarn  cofiscelcratm  impetus  extitisset,  nisi 
iof  tifiorrtm  tanfa  immanitas  quibusdam 
FACILITATIS  Ct  PATIENTIiE  rodicilMS 
nitcrelurj’*  {Pro  Calio.  Emesti,  VoL  III, 
p.  1043—4,  Oxon.  1810).  This  (inish- 
ed  piece  of  rhetoric,  which  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  an  amplification  of  the  ex¬ 
pressive  words  of  Sallust — “  simulator  ct 
diifimulator** — Mr  Croly  translates  in 
the  following  rambling  and  careless  man¬ 
ner  ; — “  He  had,  as  I  suppose  you  all  re¬ 
member,  a  multitude,  not  so  much  of  vir¬ 
tues,  as  of  approaches  to  virtues.  (Do 
*'‘adumbrata  signa  vlrlutum'*  mean  ^^ap¬ 
proaches  to  virtues V*)  He  was  the  most 
extraordinary  contra^ction  on  earth  ;  a 
compound  of  all  opposite  propensities. 
Who  could  stand  higher  with  honouraUe 
men  at  one  time  ?  or,  at  another,  who  waa 
more  implieated  with  the  woirst  ?  He  hod 
a  wonderfiil  power  of  binding  Individuals 
to  his  interests ;  no  man  could  exhibit  more 
zeal ;  none  be  more  liberal  of  his  public 
CTedit,  his  purse,  and,  where  darker  occa¬ 
sions  called,  his  whole  invention  in  evil. 
Austere  with  the  rigid,  gay  with  the  gay, 
grave  with  the  grave,  animated  with  the 
young,  bold  with  the  bold,  and  wraip- 
tuoQs  with  the  prodigal ;  by  this  singu¬ 
lar and  VARIETY  of  porters^ 
( **  specie  quaium  virtutis  assimihtcc  /”) 
he  collected  round  him  men  of  ail  dcscrip- 
^loos;  the  daring  andtdiMolute,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  many  cg'tha  manly  and  csti* 
vith) 


a  TVagedy, 

numbed  by  its  fall;  but  gradually 
fifting  himself  into  resistance,  and 
finally  girding  up  his  strength  for 
one  grand  efibrt  of  ambition  and  de¬ 
spair,’*  {Preface,  p.xiii.)  Now,  with¬ 
out  quarreling  at  all  with  tliis  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr  Croly,  wc 
really  know  no  good  reason  why  ho 
should  60  earnestly  attempt  to  inva¬ 
lidate  the  historical  veracity  of  Sal¬ 
lust,  and  to  depreciate  his  authority, 
especially  when  the  very  passage 
which  he  refers  to  in  the  Orat.  pro 
Coelio,  when  righthf  translated,  coin¬ 
cides,  in  almost  every  point,  with  the 
picture  so  ably  drawn  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  historian  u^xm  wlmm,  as  a  mo¬ 
del,  even  Tacitus  was  proud  to  form 
himself.  It  seems,  also,  to  have  es- 
capetl  Mr  Croly's  observation,  that  in 
the  oration  from  which  he  derives  the 
extract  which  he  has  made  the  grouml- 
work  of  his  piece,  Cicero  was  defend¬ 
ing  his  friend  Coehus  against  the 
indirect  charge  of  having  had  con¬ 
nection  with  Catiline;  and,  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  he  would  have  shown  little 
dexterity  indeed,  had  he  not  attempt¬ 
ed  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
judges,  that  there  was  something  in 
the  character  of  that  desperate  con¬ 
spirator  to  palliate,  if  not  exculpate, 
such  a  supposed  ofience.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  speaking  as  an  advocate,  not 
writing  as  an  historian.  Did  Mr 
Croly  find  any  thing  in  the  Caiilina^ 
rians  to  justify  the  favourable  view 
he  has  taken  of  the  conspirator’s  cha¬ 
racter  }  Hut  this  is  venial,  compared 
with  the  license  in  which  Mr  Croly 
has,  in  other  respects,  indulged  him¬ 
self.  Sallust  informs  us,  that  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  conspirators  were  first 
made  fully  known  by  Fnlvia,  the 
mistress  of  Quintus  Curius,  **  quern 
Censorcs  Senatu  probri  gratia  emovc- 
rant;”  and  that  this  circumstance  had 
directed  the  ramds  of  men  to  Cicero, 
as  the  only  individual  properly  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  honors  of  me  consulship, 
at  such  a  dangerous  and  imporunt 
crisis.  By  a  very  pardonable  ana¬ 
chronism,  Ben  JoBson  makes  the 
mistress  of  Curius  reveal  the  deigns 
of  Catiline  and  his  gang  to  Cicero, 
after  he  had  been  infcstrf  with  the 
consulship  |  and  one  of  the  tmm 
powerful  luid  intsarestin^  scenes^  in 
m8play>  ia  that  in  which  Cutiiw, 
havmgbeeti  sent  for  by  Cicero,  niecta, 
in  the  oeuaul’a  palace,  hia  ndatirew  | 
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Fulvia,  and  b  guncd  over  to  the  side 
of  patriotism  and  virtue,  by  the 
matchless  eloquence  of  the  tirst  of 
lloman  Orators,  and  the  affectionate 
remonstrances  of  Fulvia.  Mr  Crolv 
has  given  us  the  same  scene,  with 
only  a  change  of  names ;  but  so 
thoroughly  has  he  bungled  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  the  charm  of  historical  re¬ 
collection  is  lost,  while  the  substitu¬ 
tion  only  shocks  and  disgusts  us,  as 
a  very  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for 
deviation  from  the  truth.  He  intro¬ 
duces  Harailcar,  a  Moorish  Prince, 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Cati¬ 
line,  in  sonu  expedition  on  which  the 
lloman  writers  are  silent,  and  who, 
after  he  had  been  brought  to  Rome, 
had  been  seduced  by  the  largesses 
and  promises  of  Catiline.  The  Nu- 
inidian  has  a  mistress  called  Aspasia, 
a  Greek  I^riestess,  or  Courtezan,  (for 
that  is  much  the  same  thing,)  wno, 
startled  by  his  sudden  boasting,  and 
liis  talk  of  regaining  the  sceptre  of 
Numidia,  contrives  to  wring  from  him 
the  secret,  and  to  disclose  it  to  Cicero. 
Now  we  maintain  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  this  extravagant  piece  of 
patuitous  invention,  as  the  simple 
tiistorical  fact,  allowing  for  the  slight 
anachronism  we  have  mentioned, 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of 
the  poet  just  as  well.  To  have  re¬ 
tained  the  names  and  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  historical  occurrence, 
would  liave  afforded  room  for  the 
display  of  the  author’s  powers  of 
writing  and  fancy,  while  probability 
would  not  have  b^n  sacrificed  in  a 
desperate  adventure  after  a  degree  of 
originality  which  was  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  attained.  In  adopting 
this  course,  it  is  true,  the  author 
might  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
cha^e  of  plagiarism,  by  making 
choice  of  a  subject  which  had  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  exhausted  by  his 
illustrious  predecessors.  But  he  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  and  ad. 
mire  the  fidelity  with  which  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  his  historical  plays,  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  great  facts  and  names  in 
our  national  annals ;  nor  can  he  be 
ignorant  that  a  dramatic  writer,  who 
chuses  such  a  subject  (unless  his 
head,  like  Lord  Byron's,  be  addled 
by  the  Unifie»,)  has  litUe  more  to  do 
than  repment  what  the  histprian  Je- 
scribes,  and  to  exhibit,  to  our  eyes, 
and  our  cars,  and  our  understandings. 
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the  characters,  sentiments,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  those  very  persons  who  figur- 
ed  in  the  real  dxama  of  life, 
he  thinks  proper  to  revive,  and  to 
bring  again  before  us,  in  his  mimic 
scenes.  This,  we  submit,  is  the  true 
course  he  ought  to  have  pursued  in 
dramatising  so  well-known  a  portion 
of  Roman  story  as  the  conspiraev  of 
Catiline.  Our  author,  however,  nas, 
we  fear,  been  studying  Aristotle, 
when  he  should  have  b^n  examin¬ 
ing  his  subject,  and  putting  in  requi¬ 
sition  the  whole  stock  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  to  rem'esent 
it  in  action;  and,  in  his  unmvided 
attention  to  the  Ktu  xeti 

Kttt  hecpo/aj  xai  mi  ftthn- 

TouAj  he  has  forgotten  to  look  into  the 
springs  of  human  actions,  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  ultimately  and  surely  influ¬ 
ence  human  conduct.  But  if  this  be 
the  case — we  mean,  if  Mr  Croly  have 
written  from  a  slavish  adherence  to 
rule — he  has  been  most  unfortunate, 
for  his  subject  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  two  great  conditions  of  a 
perfect  tragedy,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Stagyrite.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  little  or  no  Tt^tTiTeiu,  or  change  of 
fortune:  for,from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment,  Catiline  presents  himself  as  a 
broken  man,”  and  as  a  rash  and  reck¬ 
less  ruffian,  who  has  every  chance  of 
finishing  his  career  on  the  gibbet,  or, 
at  the  b^t,  in  open  conflict  with  the 
regular  authority  of  his  country ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  there  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  *,  or  discovery,  for 

at  the  end  of  the  play,  Catilme  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than,  nor 
different  from  w^hat  he  was  at  the 
beginning, — only  he  dies  in  the  field 
of  battle,  fighting  with  a  courage  and 
heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  Mr 

•  Aristotle  grounds,  and,  as  appears  to 
us,  rightly,  this  unqualified  praise  of  the 
CEdipus  Tyrannut  of  Sophockt  on  its  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  perfect  combination  of  the  xi- 
and  the  It  is  re¬ 

markable  that  Home's  Dovglat  exhibits 
the  same  combination,  in  the  most  finish¬ 
ed  and  perfect  form.  Young  N(W%’al  is 
both  discovered  to  be  different  from  what 
he  aeenied — “  a  peasant’s  son,  a  wander¬ 
ing  b^gor  boy" — and  undergoes  a  total 
or  change  of  fortune.  This, 
U»  a  critic,  is  one  of  the  many  merits  of 
tliis  admirable  and  affecting  tragedy. 
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('rolv  shows  a  remarkable  predilec-  A  soldier,  and  a  king ;  the  blood  of  kings, 
tion  for  his  hero,  whom  he  labours  Afric’s  last  hope ; — let  months  and  years 
to  recommend  to  his  readers'  favour,  P«s«  l>y» 

by  divesting  him  of  some  of  the  ap-  And  still  live  on,  a  butt  for  ribald  jests— 
tilling  attributes  bestowed  on  him  by  Nw*nidia's  injuries  sleep, 

the  pen  of  Sallust.  This  is  natural,  ®  infant  s ! 

and,  to  a  certain  degree,  aUowablc.  T'’“  “  “ 

Hut  we  doubt  whether  the  most  de- 

voud  admirer  of  Mr  Croly's  genius  Madc'gLuy  by  the  glances  of  the  moon, 
wdl  justify  his  falsifi^Uon  of  history  ^  iid  chimot  for  the  evd  shajK, 

in  the  matter  of  Catiline  a  son,  wH  That  scatter  ruin  here 
as  he  represents,  was  slain  in  a  scume  Come  from  thy  tomlis, 

with  his  father  s  creditors,  and  whose  Warriors  of  Afric ! — from  the  desart's 
untimely  death,  according  to  him,  sands— 

served  to  rivet  the  mind  of  his  father  From  the  red  field— the  ever-surging  sea, 

to  his  deadly  and  desperate  purpose  Though  ye  were  buried  deeper  than  the 

of  overturning  the  commonwealth,  plumb 

and  embroiling  every  thing  in  anar-  Of  seamen  ever  sounded. 

thy  and  bloodshed.  The  following  Hamilcar— Hannibal— Jugurtha!  Come, 

apjxjars  to  have  been  the  generally-  fother !  from  the  midnight  den, 

received  account  of  the  manner  in  Where  their  curst  Homan  axes  murder'd 

which  Catiline's  son  was  disposed  of,  * 

at  the  time  when  SaUust  wrote.  •haU  have  vengeance!  Stoop  upon 
Postremo  captus  amore  AureUae  breast,  . 

.V _ .-ii  _ _ a.  r  Clear  It  of  man,  and  put. therein  a  heart, 

()^ona>,  CUJ^,  pneto  formam  LUie  a  devtroyi;*  spirit’.  =  nuUie  me  fir; 
mhil  umqnam  ^nus  laudavit ;  quod  The  winged  paSiom  that  can  know  no 
ca  nubere  lUi  dubitabat,  timens  pri-  sleep, 

t  ignum  adulta  state  ^  pro  certo  ere-  •pjjj  vengeance  has  been  done wrap  up 
ditur,  nccato  filioy  vacuam  domum  my  soul 

scelcstis  nuptiis  fecisse.  {^Sallustti  in  darkness  stronger  than  an  iron  mail, 
Cnf.  c.  XV.)  Till  it  is  subtile,  deadly,  deep  as  night. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  give  a  Close  as  coil'd  aspics,  still  as  tigers 
few  specimens  of  Mr  Croly’s  perform-  crouch'd, 

ance,  w’hich,  in  justice  to  nim,  we  But  fbrious  as  them  rous'd.  I^et  me  fill' 
shall  select,  in  a  great  measure,  at  '  Rome 
random.  The  play  opens  with  a  With  civil  tumult,  hate,  conspiracy, 
banquet  in  Catiline's  palace,  at  which  AH  dissolution  of  all  holy  ties, 

Hamilcar,  the  Numidian  Prince,  had  ™  *•'«  has  outraged  Heaven,-  while  I, 

been  present;  but,  dia^ted  with  ,,  _ , 

the  boisterous  revelry,^  saUies  out  Movehkeaspe^^amurderersbed, 

into  a  grove  by  moonUght,  and  thus 

soliloquizes :  In  Act  Second,  Hamilcar,  eager  to 

goad  on  Catiline  to  some  desperate' 
Uamlcar. — 1  hate  their  feastings: 'twould  undertaking  against  the  common- 
have  been  my  death,  wealth,  and  anxious  to  lead  him  into 

To  stay  in  that  dose  room !  This  air  is  the  toils  of  superstition,  to  the  sedu- 
cooL —  influence  of  which  even  the  most 

^  felt  my  spirit  choak'd.  Gods !  was  I  profligate  of  men  frequently  bow, 

T  indicates  his  pretensions  to  ma- 

drunkards*  tauntings  on  my  the  powers  of  divination  : 

’^ly  garh— Nufnidia's  garb  !  My  native  /fawiZcar— In  my  own  land,  and  hunt- 
tongue—  ing  through  the  hills, 

tun^le  to  their  Patrician  ears  ?  I've  sat,  from  eve  to  sunrise.  In  the  cavea 

^  ill  the  blow  never  fall  ?  Of  Atla^  circled  by  the  altar  fires 

There's  not  a  slave.  Of  black  enchanters men  who  yearly 
Not  the  most  beggar'd,  broken,  creeping  came, 

wretch  By  compact,  to  hold  soletnn  festival  :— 

That  lives  on  alms,  and  pillows  on  the  Some  riding  fiery  dragons— some  on 
JOuund,  shafts 

hut  had  done  something  before  now :  Of  the  sunn’d  topaz— some  on  ostrich 
I—  idumes. 
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Or  wond*rou8  can,  that  press'd  the  subtle  To  manly  thoughu ;  degrade  the  swell. 

air  ing  heart 

No  heavier  than  its  clouds— some  in  To  necessary  villains,  that  the  eye 

swill  barks,  Had  loath'd  in  day -light.  Oh,  Conspiracy ! 

That  lit  the  Lybian  aeu  through  night  To  this  disgrace  thou'st  damn'd  me 
and  storm,  ay,  and  all 

Like  winged  volcanoes.  From  all  zones  That  ever  sank  to  tlicc !— Go  to  your 
of  the  earth —  homes  ; 

From  the  mysterious  fountains  of  the  Go,  and  be  strangled !  Traitors 
Nile—  die  here. 

Gold-sanded  Niger —  India's  diamond  „  _  ,  ^ 

shore—  Jonson  8  CatiliDc  speaks  witii 

From  silken  China— from  the  Spicj’  Isles,  *  voice  of  deeper  power. 

Like  incense-ams  set  in  the  purple  sea  ^  ^  >  .  . 

Wbut  ministcTs  mcH  must  for  pracUcc  usc! 

ny  1  aprooane.  ambitious,  needy,  dcsi)crato, 

Aspasia,  just  before  she  receives  Foolish,  and  wretched,  even  the  dregs  of 
from  her  lover  Ilamilcar  the  fatal  mankind, 

scroll  containing  a  list  of  the  conspi-  To  whores  and  women !  still  it  must  be  so. 
rators*  names,  which  she  almost  iin-  Each  have  thdr  proper  place,  and  in  their 
mediately  afterwards  betrays  to  Ci-  rooms 

cero,  having  previously  bargained  for  They  are  the  best.  Grooms  fittest  kindle 

the  safety  of  ner  lover,  urges  him  to  ^  ^  , 

fly  with  her  to  their  native  Greece—  burdens  ;  butcher.  <ue  f«t 

in  language  w’hich  breathes  the  very  .  b  r  • 

soul  of  paaaon.  ^ 

Afposku^To  Greece— to  Greece  !  Wc  hly  stide  with  whom  I  stalk ;  the  rash 
shall  be  light  of  heart,  Cethegus, 

As  birds  in  sumiiwr  skies ;  fond,  as  two  executioner ;  and  fat  Longinus, 
(jovcj,  Statilius,  Curius,  Ceporius,  Cimber,. 

That  hath  escap'd  the  fowler's  cruel  My  labourers,  poineers,  and  incendiaries  i 

With  these  domestic  traitors,  bosom 

Our  vine  and  myrtle  fence  shall  be  a  thieves, 

lK>und,  Whom  custom  hath  call'd  wives;  the 

That  earth's  pole  vanities,  its  hatreds,  readiest  helps 

fears,  To  betray  heady  husbands,  rob  the  easy, 

Fiery  ambitions,  pining  discontents.  And  lend  the  moneys  on  returns  of  lust. 

Dare  not  o'erleap :  and  we'll  have  dance  Shall  Catiline  not  do  now  witli  these  aids, 

and  song,  So  sought,  so  sorted,  something  shall  be 

And  hymn  the  sun  with  touches  of  the  called 

lyre.  Their  labour,  but  his  profit  ?  and  make 

As  he  sheds  morning  on  tlic  Athenian  Caesar 

hills.  Repent  his  vent'iing  counsels  to  a  spirit 

And  wc  will  tvandcr  by  the  evening  shore,  So  much  his  lord  in  mischi^  ;  when  all 
And  hear  the  mellow  music  of  the  w  aves,  these 

And  read  strange  fortunes  in  the  speck-  Shall,  like  the  brethren  sprui^  of  dragons 
led  sands,  teeth, 

And  make  sweet  {licturcs  in  the  crimson  Ruin  each^  other,  ,and  he  fall  amongst 
dooda,  them, 

And  tell  the'story  of  our  travel  jiast,  W’^itli  Crassus,  Pompey,  or  w'ho  else  sp* 

Till  the  day  sinks,  fOTgotten  in  our  talk,  pears 

And  Hesper's  twinkling  lamp  must  light  But  like,  or  near  a  great  one.-—  ^ 
us  home.  The  cruelty  I  mean  to  act,  I  wiA 

Should  be  call'd  mine,  and  tariy  in  my 
Mr  Croly  s  Catiline  thus  desenbes  name ; 

the  task  he  liad  uiiderUken  : —  Whiltt  after  ages  do  toil  out  themaelves, 

This  is  the  curse  of  all  conspiracy.  In  thinking  for  the  like,  but  do  it  less  t 

To  mingle  with  the  rcft&ae  of  oar  kind  —  And  were  the  powrer  of  all  the  fiends  let 
To  be  the  tool  of  tools,  the  slave  of  slaves,  loose, 

To  patch  up  rufiSan  quarrel from  his  With  Fate  to  boot,  it  should  be  still  o* 
cups  ample, 

To  drag  the  dozing  drunkard ;— tear  the  When,  what  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not 
knife  efihet. 

From  the  assassiu'a  hand  ;^.>stir  up  the  Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with 
*jas^  of  spight, 


His  unhelin'd  brow  masked  with  Ids 
s|)OUtinjv  blooil ; — 

Tile  battle's  soul — knight,  sjK'arman, 
general,  all; — 

Shouting  to  this  man,— grasping  t’other’s 
robe — 

Slaying  a  third — and  ever  turning  back 

To  charge  the  cow'd  pursuers— 

Ilamllcar  ( to  the  soldiert.) — Set  him  free. 

[Crthe/^Hs  i»  tuken  out ;  shoutt  ami 
Trumpetn*\ 

My  'mind  misgives  me,  or  the  battle's 
turn'd  !— 

Stand  to  your  arms.— What  ensign'a  in 
the  field  ? 

Soldier  (from  the  walls). — Tlic  Marian 
Eagle — and  a  column  comet. 

Straight  on  the  Consul's  centre.  Now, 
they  charge  !— 

The  trench  is  taken. 

Hamilcar^  (h(utily).^*Vo  the  ^ramparts, 
aU!— 

Quick,  load  the  engines— let  tlic  archt  i  s 
shoot, — 

Whirl  slings, — rain  lances,— give  tlicm 
steel  r  the  teeth  ; 

Fight  all,  os  if,  upon  his  single  arm. 

Each  bore  the  whole  high  fortunes  of  the 
night.  v  . 

{Shouts  at  the  Gates.  Trumpett.] 


*  “  Sed,  confecto  prailio,  turn  vero  cer- 
ii(Tcs,  (juanta  audaciu,  quantaque  animi 
vis  fuisset  in  exercitu  Catilinai.  Nam  fere 
queni  cpiisque  pugnando  locum  ceperat, 
cum,  ainissa  anima,  corpore  tegetot.— 
I’auci  uutem,  quos  cohors  ivraetoria  disjece- 
nt,  |iaullo  diversius,  sed  omnes  tamen  ad- 
versis  volneribuF,  conciderant.  Catilina 
vero  longc  a  suit  inter  hostium  cadavera 
repertus  cst,  ))aullulum  etiam  spirans, 
fcrociamque  animi,  quam  habucrat  vivos, 
in  voltu  retinens.  Postremo,  ex  omni  co- 
piu,  neque  in  preelio,  neque  in  fuga,  quis- 
que  civis  ingenuus  captus  t  ita  cuncti  sua? 
liostiuinque  vitae juxtapcpercerant.  Naque 
tanicn  cxercitus  populi  llomani  laetam 
aut  incruentam  victoriam  adeptus :  nam 
Ktrenuissumus  quisque  aut  occiderat  in 
pnelio,  aut  graviter  vuincratus  disccsserat. 
Multi  autem,  qui  de  castris  visundis  aut 
^•oliandi,  gratia  processerant,  volventes 
iioRtilia  cadavera,  amicum  alii,  pars  hospi- 
aut  cegnatum  reperiebant :  fti^re 
ucm,  qui  inimicos  suos  cognoscerent.  Ita 
'■•rte  per  omnem  cxercitum  lactitia,  moe- 
luct^  atque  gaudia,  ngitabantur." 
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Catiline  (vithout )  Once  more  !— and  put 
your  souls  into  your  blows  ; 

B«  iron,  like  your  lances— fierce  as  fire— 
Strong  as  the  whirlwind  !— charge  !— 
The  word's  “  Revenge  !” 

Strike  here,  and  be  reveng'd  ! 
Cali/ific.— Die ! 

[lie  lifts  his  svord^  but  turns  away  ; 
Jlamilcar  starts  on  his  feet  and  stabs 
himself;  Catiline  stands^  gazing  at 
him, 

Cccina  (earning  in ), — Triumph,  my  ge¬ 
neral  !— For  the  field's  our  own. 

The  Consul's  flank  is  turn'd  !  and  all  his 
line 

Arc  chafl’  lK*f(>re  the  wind. 

Catiline  ( exelaims ). — Onwards  !— To 
Rome ! 

[  Voices  of  the  Captains^  in  succession^ 
without:] 

“  Onwards  !-— Onwards  !— Onwards  1— " 
Caliline. — To  Rome!— f/iu  voice  faiU 
To  Rome ! 

I  Aurelia  and  Ceihvgus  support  him. 
Where  is  Aurelia  ?  [Falling. 

I  must  die.— Farewell ! — 

[He  springs  from  ilic  ground. 
Is  Uicrc  no  faith  in  Heaven !  My  hour 
shall  come  ! 

This  brow  shall  wear  the  diadem,  and 
this  eye 

Make  monarchs  stoop.  My  uTath  shall 
have  a  voice 

Strong  as  the  thunder;  and  my  trum- 
jK*t’8  breath 

Shall  nx>t  up  thrones.  Your  husband 
btioU  be  King  !— 

Dictator  ! — King  of  the  world  ! — 

[He  falls  suddenly,  and  dies. 

y^Ve  are  perfectly  aware,  that  the 
tenor  of  tlie  foregoing  obserrations 
has  been  any  thing  but  laudatory — 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  as  we  really 
think  highly  of  Mr  Croly's  powers, 
in  spite  both  of  his  politics  and  his 
bombast.  Ue  has  shown  much  judg¬ 
ment  in  avoiding  the  long  prosing 
speeches  with  which  Jonson  nas  de¬ 
formed  his  play,  especially  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  mouth  of  Cicero,  and 
which,  to  say  the  very  best  of  them, 
are  but  sorry  translations  from  the 
species  of  that  illustrious  statesman, 
mtriot,  orator,  and  philosopher.  He 
las  also  avoided  every  tiling  that 
could  subject  him  to  the  remotest 
censure  for  sporting  dangerous  opini¬ 
ons  ;  and,  were  he  not  so  prone  to  be 
magniloouent,  his  diction  would  often 
be  really  lofty,  and  worthy  of  tragedy. 
But  with  all  these  admissions,  which 
we  most  readily  make,  we  cannot  be 
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blind  to  those  numerous  and  glaring 
blemishes  and  defects,  ‘‘  quas  incu¬ 
ria  fudit,”  and  to  the  frequent  and 
unacknowledged  appropriations  from 
other  writers,  which  literally  forceil 
them  on  our  notice,  during  our 
hasty  perusal.  W e  trust,  tlierefore, 
we  snail  not  be  considered  unjust  to 
Mr  Croly's  merits,  if,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  length  to  which  this  article 
has  already  extended,  we  present  to 
our  readers  a  few  examples  in  proof 
of  our  allegation. 

In  p.  11,  Catiline  thus  addresses 
the  Patricians  at  his  banquet : — 

“  Patricians !  they  have  push'd  me  to 
the  gulph ; 

I  have  worn  dowm  my  heart,  wasted  my 
means, 

Humblcjd  my  birth,  barter'd  my  ancient 
name, 

For  the  rank  favour  of  the  senseless  mass 
That  frets  and  festers  in  your  commun- 
•  wealth : 

Ay,  stalk'd  about  with  bare  head,  and 
stretch'd  hand, 

Smiling  on  this  slave,  and  embracing  that. 
Coining  my  conscience  into  beggar  trord//’' 

The  coining  a  conscience  *'  is,  to 
say  the  very  least  of  it,  a  bold  figure, 
nor  is  it  lessened  by  remembering 
that  the  conscience  "  in  question  is 
Catiline's,  whom  censorious  people 
of  his  own  and  after  times  have 
never  admitted  to  possess  any.  But 
into  what  does  he  coin"  it  (  “Into 
beggar  words  !  "  ^V'e  are  greatly 
afraid  this  coinage "  was  never 
stamped  in  the  mint  of  poesy ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  reverend  min¬ 
strel  vouches  for  its  genuineness,  wc 
are  afraid  it  will  pass  for  counterfeit. 
A  few  pages  after  we  meet  with  an 
idea  equally  bright,  for  .wc  arc  told 
that,  an  act  is  the  mind's  suicide," 
a  proposition  which  it  would  give  us 
infinite  pleasure  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
prehend,  without  incurring  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  dagger,  plungeS  into  the 
central  pulses  of  the  heart !  *' 

In  pa^  20,  Cethegus,  Catiline's 
“  executioner,"  and,  except  the  chief 
himself,  the  boldest  and  most  des¬ 
perate  of  all  the  conspirators,  man¬ 
fully  declares 

“  Had  I  l>een  Catiline,  ^ 
I  should  have  knocked  outCieerds  brains!" 

“  That  would  have  be^civil !  ** 
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\Vc  cannot  say  liow  it  was  in  Cice-  My  chariot  wlioels  were  hung  on  by  n 
ro’s  time,  but  in  our  dhy,  people  host 

shouhl  be  thankful  who  have  any  Of  your  chief  senators ;  a«  if  their  gaw 
“brains"  to  he  “linocketl  out/*  Lord  Beheld  an  empress  on  its  golden  round ; 
I^iudcrdale  holds,  and  we  hold  too,  earthly  providcpicc  !  r  p.  34. 

in  spile  of  tlie  Kdinburgh  lleviewers,  i  m  »  «  . 

uiili  all  their  knowledge  of  political  ,  ^  nnd  Blasphemy  having 

a-onomv,  that  the  value  of  every  /rg«l  their  rosnecUve  clain.s 

co,ni..o<lity  .Icpends  upon  its  rnrit,,.  *“  fce-siinple  of  the  line  in  I  talw, 

Hut  «e  must  get  on,  or  at  this  'vf..  being  greatly  distracted  by  the 
rate  ire  shall  never  have  done  with  ^'4«‘PO>sf  the  pretensions  ot  the 
MrCrolv.  In  Act  11.  Scene  I,  Cati-  f‘‘>'-^'?aul  claimants  and  duly  dis- 
line  falls  into  the  blue  devils,  and  fusUng  our  own  judginent,  wlnelus 
ihrcatens  to  ponianl  himself ;  and,  iblc,  at  length  resolv- 

liko  those  theatrical  gentlemen  who  “* 

utter  grievous  threats,  with  the  most  bibhslicd  by  King  Solomon,  m  a  ca^ 
hoiu-si  intention  in  the  world  of  as  j^rplcxing;  and,  accord- 

nevereommitting/efo  *  .re,  he  turns  “‘?'y  ‘'“f  P;T“'V?»  «- 

laihlirectly,  and«elaims  most  mo- 

j.^11  . _  (mestion  be  equally  divided  between 

^  ^  *  tiiem  ! 

“  But  ’tisthe  coward’s  cure: —  Ilainilcar  says,  p.  50. 

Anil  wliat  shall  heal  the  dearer  part  of  me, 

.MV  REPUTATION  ?”  ‘‘  ^  have  powcr 

To  summon  shrinking  spirits  from  the 
The  “reputation  **  of  Catiline — the  grave.'" 

murderer,  the  adulterer,  tlie  corrupt 

lor  of  tlie  youth,  the  filicide,  the  Owen  Glcndower  says, 

assassin,  the  traitor  I  That*s  a  gootl  “  /  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 
joke !  But  Mr  Croly  can  be  very 

facetious  upon  occasion.  Catiline  *  Chorus,  p.  76,  asks, 
proceeds,  “Who  stands?  The  bravest  of  the  brave." 

-nr^nsj  dreams!  my  mind's  ■  Lord  IJyron  says. 

Of  vajiourish  fantasies  as  a  sick  girTs."  “  It  soars  and  mingles  with  the  air, 

p.  30.  Like  that  of  last  Labedoyere — 

With  that  of  him,  whose  honour’d  grave, 

“  Alas !  it  cried--Give  me  some  drink,  Contains  the  ‘  bravest  of  the  brave\" 
'I'itiniuii— 

As  a  sick  girl,"^^  Julius  Ccesar.  And  before  cither  of  these  renown- 

,,  ....  .  ,  „  „  ,  cd  tragedians  had  “  witched  the 

t  atilmc  m  the  “  va^rs  too  1  "  dramas,  Uuona- 

is  very  cruel  m  Mr  Croly  to  be  so  .^^0  no  mean  judge  of  any  tiling 
nmicat,  seeing  we  were  taught  to  connccteil  with  his  own  particular 
txpeit  a  tragedy.  People  don  t  gc-  calling,  had  applied  these  memorable 
uerally  hire  inerryandrews  to  frisk  ni  Murat,  whose  conduct  in 

jdiout,  and  gainbol,  and  play  anUcs,  gyj  justly  entiUed  liim  to  the 

More  a  funeral  pr^ssion  1  But  he  ity.t  ^  «  -f  he  (Jod  of  War,"  be- 
adds  for  our  cohort,  «  twiU  soon  by  (i,e  brave  and  admiring 

i.*®f®'***^  stddiery  of  France.  But  there  is  this 

Catihiie  s  imstrcss,  Aurelia  Orra-  .(ifference  between  Lord  Byron 

Ilia,  finds  out  that  she  is  the  daugh-  (j,yy  .  (be  latter  ajipro- 

ur  of  Mmms,  although  w«  have  not  die  words  as  his  own ;  w^ 

Mil  able  to  ascertain  how;  and  {he  former  gives  them  as  he  found 
men  j*c  goes  on  in  the  usual  gas-  them— as  a  quotation,  in  inverted 
ew^lmg  style  of  ladies  her  kid-  8o  much  for  Mr  Vansit- 

^y*  VAi  tart's  trade  of  borrowing  1 

Them  was  not  in  Rome  How  the  followng 
An  eye,  however  iiaughty,  Uat  would  ga^  escaped  the  cy«  of  a  pn^^ 
sink  writer,  exoetxlB  our  powers  of  coo- 

'Vhen  I  turn’d  on  it :  when  1  pwa’d  the  jecturc.  llainile*r  sajrs  to  his  milk 
stix.'ctf  tress,  **  Y o\x  will  he  tKul  towiucn 
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the  lady  aptly  rejoins,  **  Soin^iinc 
these  hundrcil  years  !*’  j).  HI. 

One  more  sample  ot  Mr  ('roly's 
manner,  and  we  have  done  with  his 
tra{;eily.  Catiline  had  entered  the 
senate,  and  had  been  assailed  with  all 
the  j)owcr  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  and 
with  the  epithets  of  “  parricide"  and 
“  public  enemy."  He  was  not  of  a 
leinptT  to  endure  this  coolly.  “  Turn 
ille  furibundus :  *  (^uoniain  quidem 
circumventus,'  inquit,  *  ab  inimicis 
pneceps  agor,  incendium  meum  ru- 
iiui  rcstinguam.'  "  Such  are  the 
words  of  Salll'ST,  and  Mr  Croly 
himself  has  admitted,  that  **  an  ex¬ 
pression  so  remarkable,  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  so  ]mblic,  is  likely  to  l)c  genu¬ 
ine  !"  Wc  now  present  our  n  atlcrs 
witli  Mr  (’roly’s  wordy  amjditication 
of  these  few  daring  and  memorable 
words. 

“  Trahor  !”  I  gou— but  I  return.  This— 
trial ! 

Here  1  devote  your  Senate !  Tve  had 
wTongs, 

1  o  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age, 

Or  maka  the  infant's  sinew  strong  os 
steel. 

This  day's  the  birth  of  sorrows  ! — This 
hour's  work 

Will  breeti  proscriptions.— Look  to  your 
hearths,  my  lords  ! 

For  there  hencefortli  shall  sit,  for  house¬ 
hold  gods, 

Shapes  hot  from  Tartiirus  ! — all  shames 
and  crimes ; — 

Wan  Treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger 
draw  n ; 

Suspicion,  {xiisoning  the  brotlicr's  cup  ; 
Nakctl  RclKllion,  with  the  torch  and  axe. 
Making  his  wild  sjwrt  of  your  blazing 
thrones  ; 

Till  Anarchy  comes  down  on  you  like 
night, 

And  Massacre  seals  Home's  eternal  grave ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  verses 
on  Major  Schill,  the  smaller  poems 
are  tlic  dullest  trash  we  ever  read. 
Wc  take  the  following  stanza  at  ran¬ 
dom,  from  a  i^m  entitled  “  The 
death  of  Leonidas." 

And  foremost  from  the  pass. 

Among  the  slumbering  band, 

Sprang  King  Leonidas, 

Like  the  lightning’s  living  brand. 

We  had  once  some  thoughts,  lie- 
fore  concluding  our  review,  of  in- 
stituting  a  conqiarison  between  Mr 
( roly  and  Mr  Mihnan ;  but  wc 
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have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  attempt  it  now ;  more  especitllv 
as  we  have  yet  a  word  or  two  to 
say  of  the  politics  of  the  former 
gentleman,  which  he  has  obtruded 
in  his  preface,  in  a  manner  highly 
unbecoming  and  reprehensible:  so 
much  so,  that  we  make  no  apology 
whatsoever  for  introducing  the  sub¬ 
ject  ill  this  place.  “  The  sword,” 
says  the  reverend  gentleman,  “  is  t 
tremendous  instrument  of  polity,  but 
it  bears  with  it  some  noble  asso¬ 
ciations  !  Military  revolution  may 
be  sanguinary  ;  but  it  is  democratic 
revolution,  with  its  boundless  mean¬ 
nesses  and  perfidies,  its  sleepless  sus¬ 
picions  and  its  merciless  scaffolds, 
that  extinguishes  a  national  mind." 

(  Preface,  p.  v.)  We  make  no  doubt, 
that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Croly’s  chi¬ 
valrous  spirit  w’ould  prefer  being  shot 
by  torch-light,  a  la  Napoleon,  to  tlic 
vulgar  and  plebeian  death  of  suspen¬ 
sion  from  a  lamp-post,  shecrly  from 
his  “  noble  associations’  witli  powder 
and  ball ;  but,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
are  free  to  confess,  that  we  have  no 
great  pretlilection  for  either.  Mr 
Croly,  however,  like  all  fine  writers, 
is  satisfied  with  having  hit  off,  on  his 
literary  anvil,  a  sparkling  sentence, 
and  concerns  himself,  in  no  degree, 
about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his 
doctrines,  or  the  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  that  may,  by  legitimate  in¬ 
ference,  be  deduced  from  them.  He 
only  brandishes  his  poetical  sabre, 
like  a  bold  Manchester  Y eoman — cuts 
right  and  left  amidst  the  innocent 
crowd,  who  are  satisfied  witli  the 
still  small  voice  of  truth  and  reason— 
and  raves  aliout  democratic  revolu/* 
tion,"  sleepless  suspicions,"  “  mer¬ 
ciless  (ill  opposition,  no  doubt,  to 
vierciful )  scaffolds,"  and  **  noblk 
associations!!"  If  Mr  Croly  had 
ever  in  his  life  been  a  newspaper 
scribe,  we  should  have  sworn  that 
wc  had  read  all  this  before — ^ut  let 
that  pass.  Now  for  a  few  plain  facts. 
Oomwell  and  his  independents  over¬ 
turned  the  English  monarchy,  re- 
volutionizcil  the  whole  frame  of  fXh 
ciety,  and  brought  the  most  legiti¬ 
mate,  and,  certainly,  not  the  worst  of 
sovereigns  to  the  block !  This  they 
effected  by  that  tremendous  in¬ 
strument  of  polity,"  the  **  sword; 
therefore,  according  to  the  reverend 
moralist,  it  bears  wittf  it  son/ 
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liad  invadeil  and  endangered ^the  civil  tell  us  in  downright  seriousness,  that 
and  religious  liberties  of  these  king-  tlie  murder  of  Cicero,  considered  as  a 
doins,  and  placed  the  tlirone  on  the  crime,  suggests  to  him  “  nohler  as- 
lu  ad  of  a  foreigner — one  of  the  wisest  sociations’*  than  that  of  Bailly  and 
and  bt'st  inonarchs  that  ever  swayed  Lavoisier — because  the  former  fell 
the  Hritish  sceptre.  This  memor-  under  the  swonls”  of  Octavius  and 
able  event,  achieved  by  the  Commons  Anthony,  and  the  latter  only  under 
of  England,  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  business-doing  but  **  trcmen- 
the  term,  a  democratic  revolution  ;**  dous  instrument  of  jmlity’* — the  guil- 
but,  unhappily  for  Mr  Croly  and  his  lotine  ?  Does  die  Reverend  (leorge 
“associations,^’ there  were  no  “bound-  Croly  believe,  and  preach,  that  the 
hss  meannesses,”  no  sleepless  sus-  transient  explosion  of  popular  frenzy 
picions,”  no  “  merciless  scaffolds,”  — the  momentary  madness  of  oppres- 
no  “  national  mind”  extinguished  !  sion  past  all  human  endurance — the 
But  to  be  serious,  we  ask  Mr  Croly  mere  spring  and  rebound  of  the  mind 
to  have  the  condescension  to  inform  casting  off*  the  load  of  tyranny  that 
us  in  what  resj^ct  the  proscriptions  so  long  weighed  it  to  the  earth — is 
of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  the  Second  more  criminal  than  the  wholesale  sa- 
f  riumvirate,  were  more  “  noble”  in  crifice  of  countless  millions  at  the  in- 
thoir  “  associations”  dian  the  but-  fcrnal  shrine  of  a  cold-bloodeil  mili- 
chcrics  perjietrated  in  Paris  during  tary  despotism  ?  In  what  part  of  the 
the  Heign  of  Terror?  Does  the  re-  New  Testament  did  our  author  learn 
verend  moralist  consider  Cortez  as  the  doctrines  he  now  promulgates? 
an  inferior  criminal  to  Aguirre  ?  Has  namely,  that  we  ought  to  have  “noble 

associations,”  with  patrician  crimes 
and  military  executions?  Catibne 
was  born  a  patrician,  and  died  in  the 
field,  as  Macbeth  would  say,  with 
harness  on  his  back  :  a  highwayman 
in  front  of  New'gate  will  die  as  brave¬ 
ly  as  he  did ;  hut  then  the  latter  dies 
by  an  ignominious  roi)e,  while  the 
former  died  by  that  “  tremendous 
instrument,  the  sw'ord,”  which  bears 
with  it  some  noble  associations” — 
and  that  makes  a  difference,  to  be 
sure!  But  are  we,  on  this  account, 
to  palliate  or  extenuate  the  dark  and 
complicated  crimes  of  Catiline — and 
only  read  **  Paris  in  1815,”  and 
abuse  the  “  merciless  scaffblds”  on 
which  Bailly  and  Lavoisier  so  pre¬ 
maturely  perished  ?  This  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  a  new  criterion  of  Histori¬ 
cal  Morality.  W e  hate  Catilines  and 
Revolutions  as  much  as  the  Reverend 
Geoi^e  Croly ;  but  these  “  tremen¬ 
dous  instruments”  we,  in  the  hand 
of  Providence,  sometimes  oonver^ 
into  ministers  of  good ;  holding  which 
|)elief — without  any  “  noble  associa¬ 
tions” — we  simply  conclude  in  the 


•  We  suggest  to  our  author’s  serious 
consideration  the  follow'ing  passage  from 
l.ucan.  It  shows  abundantly  w'hat  were 
the  i)oct’s  “  associations”  with  “  that 
tremendous  instrument”  the  “  sword.” 

Quis  fuit  ille  dies,  Marius  quo  moenia 
victor 

(’orripuit  ?  <juantoque  gradu  mors  saeva 
cucurrit  ? 

Xobilitas  cum  plcbe  perit  ;  latoque  vaga- 
tur 

Kksis;  et  a  nullo  revocatum  est  (lectorc 
ferrum. 

Slat  cruor  in  icwplii:  mult^ue  rubentia 
canle 

kubrica  suxa  modent ;  nuUi  fua  prqfuit 
(rtas. 

Non  senis  extremum  piguit,  vergentibus 
annis, 

I’raecipitasse  diem  ;  nec  primo  in  limine 

X'iUp 

miteri  nascentia  mmperc  fata. 
Crimine  quo  {lorvi  csedem  jwtuere  me- 
reri  ? 

Sed  satu  at^jam  pone  mori :  trahit  ipse 
furoris 

Impetus;  at  visum  lenti,  quacsisse  no- 
centem. 

In  numcrum  pars  magna  pent ;  rapuit- 
title  cruentus 

•  ictor  ab  ignota  vultus  oervice  recisos 

vacua  pudet  ire  nrianu.” 
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ODE  FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  FERDI¬ 
NAND  DE  HEBBF.RA. 

Ferdinand  do  Herrera,  sumamed 
tlie  Divine,  was  a  jSpanish  Poet,  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Charles  V,  and  is  still 
considered  by  the  Castilians  as  one  of 
tlieir  classic  writers.  He  aimed  at  the 
introduction  of  a  new  style  into  Spanish 
|xx.*try,  and  his  lyrics  are  distinguished  by 
the  sustained  majesty  of  their  language, 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  expressions  and 
images,  derivetl  apparently  from  a  fervent 
study  of  the  iiroi>hetic  books  of  Scripture; 
and  the  lofty  tone  of  national  pride  main¬ 
tained  throughout,  and  justified,  indectl, 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which 
some  of  these  i)roductk)ns  are  devoted. 
This  hist  characteristic  is  blended  with  a 
deep  luul  enthusiastic  fbcling  of  religion, 
which  rather  exalts,  than  tempers,  the 
haughty  canfidence  of  the  poet,  in  the 
high  duBtiiiies  of  bis  country*  Strain  is  to 
him,  what  Judara  was  to  the  bards  who 
sung  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  {lalm- 
trees;  tlic  chosen  and  favoured  land, 
whose  |H?o])le,  severed  from  all  others  by 
the  purity  and  dcvoleilncss  of  their  faith, 
arc  iK'culiorly  called  to  wreak  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  heaven  iqwn  the  infidcb  This 
triumphant  cbnviction  is  [wwcrfully  cx- 
pressetl  hi  his  magnificent  Ode  on  the 
Battle  of  lA^pnnto. 

The  impression  of  deep  solemnity  left 
upon  the  mind  of  the  S{ianish  reader,  by 
another  of  Herrera’s  lyric  conqxisitions, 
will,  it  is  feared,  be  very  inadequately 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  fol- 
louing  translation : 

Herrera’s  ode  on  the  defeat  or 

KINO  SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTI'OAL  AND 

Ills  ARMY,  IN  AFRICA. 

Voy  de  dolor,  y  canto  de  gemido,  dtc. 

A  VOICE  of  woe,  a  murmur  of  lament, 

A  spirit  of  deep  fear  and  mingled  ire, 

].et  such  record  the  day,  the  duy  of  w'oil, 
1'or  I^usitonia’s  bitter  chastening  sent ! 
5^c  w’bo  hath  seen  her  power,  her  fame 
expire. 

And  mourns  them  m  the  dust,  uncrow  n’d 
and  pale ! 

And  let  the  awful  talc 
With  grief  and  horror  every  realm  o’er- 
shade. 

Prom  Afric’s  burning  main 
To  the  far  seas  in  other  hues  array’d. 

And  the  red  hmits  of  the  Orient’s  reign, 
Whoae  notions,  haughty,  though  subdued, 
behold 

Fhrist’s  glorious  banner  to  the  winds  un¬ 
fold. 

Alas !  fbr  thoae,  that  in  embattled  power, 
An«i  rain  array  of  chariots  and  of  horse. 


peritinana  de  Herrera. 

Oh,  desart  Libya !  sought  thy  fatal  coast ! 
And  trusting  not  in  Him,  th'  eternal 
power 

Of  might  and  glory,  but  in  earthly  force, 
Making  the  stren^  of  multitudes  their 
.  boast, 

A  flush’d  and  crested  host. 

Elate  in  lofty  dreams  pf  victory,  trod 
Their  path  of  pride,  as  o’er  a  conquer’d 
land 

Given  for  the  spoil ;  nor  rais’d  their  eyes 
to  God ; 

And  Israel’s  Holy  One  withdrew  his  hand. 
Their  sole  support !— and  heavily  and 
prone 

They  fell,  the  car,  the  steed,  the  rider,  all 
o’erthrown. 

It  came,  the  hour  of  WTath— the  hour  of 
woe. 

Which  to  deq>  solitude  and  tears  consign’d 
The  peopled  realm,  the  realm  of  joy  and 
mirth  ! 

A  gloom  w'as  on  the  heavens ;  no  man. 
tling  glow 

Announc’d  the  mom ;  it  seem’d  as  Na- 
tiue  pin’d. 

And  boding  clouds  obscur’d  the  sun¬ 
beam’s  birth ; 

And  startling  the  pale  earth. 

Bursting  upon  the  mighty  and  the  proud. 
With  visitation  dread. 

Their  crests  th’  Etcrrial  in  his  anger 
bow’d. 

And  rais’d  barbarian  nations  o’er  their 
licad ; 

Th’  inflexible,  the  fierce,  who  seek  not 
gold. 

But  vengeance  on  their  foes,  relentless, 
uncontrol’d. 

Then  was  the  sw'ord  let  loose,  the  fla¬ 
ming  sivoid 

Of  the  strong  Infidel’s  ignoble  hand. 
Amidst  that  host,  the  pride,  the  flower, 
the  crown. 

Of  tliy  fair  Knighthood  ;  and  th’  insa¬ 
tiate  horde, 

Not  with  thy  life  content,  oh !  ruin’d  land! 
Sad  Lusitania  !  e’en  thy  bright  tenown,  j 
Defaced  and  trampled  down  I 
And  broke,  and  scatter’d,  as  a  torrent- 
flood. 

Thy  pomp  of  arms  and  banners 
the  sands 

Becfune  a  lake  of  bleod— thy  noUrst 
blood  I 

The  i^ain  a  mountain  of  thy  slaOj^tcr  d 
bands.  * 

Strength  on  thy  foes,  wsistless  inigw 
was  shed. 

On  thy  devoted  sons— ainaie, 

1^  dread.  , 

Are  Hum  the  ronquctrTs-^tlBa  th^l^* 
of  fight,  ^ 
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riio  warrior-men,  the  invincible,  the  Clos’dhcrbrightlifeandhermajesticfame; 

fam’d,  Though  to  thy  feeble  and  barbarian  hand 

Who  sh(H)k  the  earth  with  terror  and  di«-  Hath  fall’n  the  victory,  be  not  thou  elate  ! 

may,  Boast  not  thyself,  though  tliine  that  day 

Whoso  spoils  were  empires  ?—  They,  of  shame, 

that  in  their  might.  Unworthy  of  a  name ! 

The  haughty  strength  of  savage  nations*  Know,  if  the  Spaniard  in  his  WTath  atl- 

tam’d,*  vance. 

And  gave  the  spacious  Orient  realms  of  Arous’d  to  vengeance  by  a  nation's  cry, 
day,  Pierc’d  his  searching  lance. 

To  desolation’s  sway.  Then  shall  thou  expiate  crime  with  agony, 

Making  the  cities  of  imix?rial  name  And  thine  oitrighted  streams  to  ocean’s 

K’en  as  the  deaart-place  ?  Hood, 

Where  now  the  feorl*^  heart,  the  soul  of  An  amiHe  tribute  bear,  of  AfVic’s  Paynim 
(lame,  blood.  ; 

Thus  hath  their  glory  clos’d  its  dazzling  ■■■  ■  - 

race  elffik’s  consolation. 

In  one  l)rief  hour  ?  Is  this  their  valour’s  ( From  the  }Vehh  of  Taliesin.) 

The  iKJcms  preserved  under  the  name 
()n  distant  shores  to  fall,  and  find  not  ©f  Taliesin,  in  the  Archaiolc^  of  Wales, 

e  en  a  tomb  ?  arc  rendered  extremely  obscure,  (even  to 

Once  were  they,  in  their  splendor  and  ^hose  %vho  have  studied  the  noble  relics  left 
their  pride,  ^  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain*,” 

As  an  ini|X3ri:il  cedar,  on  the  brow  W’ith  the  most  diligent  research,)  not  only 

Of  the  great  Lebanon  !  it  rose,  array’d  tUlHculties  of  the  ancient  language, 

hi  its  rich  iximp  of  foliage,  and  of  wide,  references  to  the  mystical  din-- 

Majestic  branches,  leaving  far  below  trines  of  Druidism,  with  w  Inch  tliesc  coni- 

All  children  of  the  forest.  To  its  shades  positions  abound.  Many  of  them  may 

The  w  aters  tribute  paid,  considered  as  completely  the  records 

Kostering  its  beauty.  Birds  found  shelter  ^  departed  and  forgotten  religion,  as 

the  Hieroglj'phics,  surviving  all  ol*  w  hich 

Whoso  flight  is  of  the  loftiest  through  the  if'cy  were  once  the  symlxils,  in  tlie  tein- 

pies  and  tombs  of  Egypt.  The  following 

\n<l  the  wild  mountain-creatures  made  specimen  is  scle<’ted  from  these  interest- 
tlK'ir  lair  Bardic  remains,  as  licing  free  ftroni  all 

fknealh  ;  and  nations  by  its  canopy  mysterious  allusions,  and  also  as  coin- 

Were  shadow’d  o’er.  Supreme  it  stood,  memoraUng  a  remarkable  incident  in  the 
and  ne’er  ancient  British  |x>et. 

Hath  earth  beheld  a  tree  so  excellently  Taliesin,  called,  in  tlw  Welsh  Triads  *f, 

“  Chief  of  the  Bards,  lived  alniut  the 
middle  of  the  Cth  century,  and  is  said  to 
ftut  all  dated,  on  its  verdant  stem,  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Cardigan, 

onfidiiigsolely  in  its  regal  height,  exposed  in  a  fishing-weir,  Ixdonging  to 

It  soar’d  presumptuous,  as  for  empire  Klffin,  son  of  Gwyddno,  a  AVclsh  king. 

f**’^*' ;  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of 

And  G(hI  for  this  remov’d  its  diadem,  ElflUn,  when  his  fishing  proved  unsuc- 

Vnd  cast  it  from  its  regions  of  delight, .  cessful,  and  a  forsaken  infant,  lying  in  a 

^rth  to  the  sjwilcr,  as  a  prey  and  scorn,  coracle,  was  brought  to  him  as  the  only 

By  the  deep  roots  up-torn  !  produce  of  his  weir,  he  took  the  little 

Andlo!  encumbering  the  proud  hills  outcast  under  his  protection,  educat^, 
it  lay,  and  afterwards  introduced  him  at  his 

‘bom  of  its  leaves,  dismantled  of  its  state ;  Other’s  court.  It  was  on  this  occasiOT 
VhUe  pale  in  fear,  men  hurried  far  away,  that  Tahesin,  (supiiosed  to  have  been  still 

Vhojn  its  ample  shade  had  found  eo  ,  of  the  Isle  of  Britain”  the 

k!!1 _ _  a  j  VT  ^  »  title  assumed  by  the  order,  which  was  ac- 

rheu^er  of  rest  t  and  Nature  •  savage  throughout  aU  Britain. 

a  •  t-  u  •  J  .Ji  t  The  Triads,  aphorisms,  traditions 

•  SIf  regularly  reciUxi  at  the  Bardic  mat- 

Mig  place.  ings,  and  arranged  in  sentences  of  similar 

But  thou,  base  Libya,  thou,  whose  arid  construction  to  the  following.  **  TThe 
sand  three  things  to  which  success  shall  not 

lath  been  a  kingdom’s  death-bed,  where  fijul,  where  they  shall  ji^Iy  be :  discrc- 
one  Aue  tion,  patience,  and  hoiic.” 


€ 


Conduct  is  Fate. 


extremely  young,)  presented  to  his  pa¬ 
tron  the  poem  entitled  “  Elffin’s  Conso¬ 
lation,**  written  in  the  character  of  a  de¬ 
serted  ori>han,  found  u|X)n  the  sea-shore. 
The  ideas  of  sanctity  attached,  in  those 
days,  to  the  pursuits  and  attributes  of  a 
liard,  will  account  for  Taliesin*s  claim  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  his  prediction 
of  the  ser\'ices  with  w’hich  he  should  one 
day  recom|x?nsc  the  cares  of  his  protector, 
w’ere  amply  fulfilled.  Prince  Eltfiii,  be- 
i  ng  afterwards  im{n’isoned  in  the  Castle 
of  Deganwy,  by  his  uncle  Maclgw’n,  So¬ 
vereign  of  North  Wales,  w’as  release<l, 
according  to  some  old  Welsh  historians, 
in  consequence  of  Taliesin’s  )X>ctical  in¬ 
tercessions. 

ei.ffik’s  consolation. 

Cheer  thee,  fair  Elflln  !  weep  thou  not; 
Why  should  man  murmur  at  his  lot  ? 

It  is  not  that  which  meets  his  eye 
Will  md  him  when  his  woes  are  nigh  ! 
How  not  thy  spirit  to  dcs))air  ; 

'J’liiiik’st  thou  Heaven  hears  not  Cynllo’s* 
jiray’r  ? 

Oh  !  lie  that  rules  on  high  is  just. 

His  words  deceive  not  mortal  trust ; 

Ne’er  was  there  found,  in  G  wyddno’s  weir, 
A  prize  like  that  thou  look’st  on  here. 

(’heer  thee,  fair  Elffln !  from  thy  face 
The  tears  which  dim  its  l)cauty  chase; 
Yield  to  desponding  grief  no  more 
The  soul  which  feairlessly  should  soar  ! 
Though  thou  may’st  think  me  little  gain. 
Vet,  gentle  youth,  thy  fears  are  vain. 

<^h  !  doubt  not  of  the  pt>wer  divine, 

Weak  though  I  lie,  high  gifts  are  mine  ! 
Know,  from  the  rocky  mountain-caves. 
And  from  the  trt>ubletl  river’s  waves. 

And  from  the  depths  of  ocean’s  flood, 
God  sendeth  treasure  to  the  good. 

Fair  Elflln  of  the  lovely  mind  ! 

Be  not  to  feeble  grief  resign’d  ! 

It  is  unmeet  thy  princely  mien 
Thus  darkly  clouded  should  be  seen. 

Oh  !  iK'tter  far  to  lift  thine  eye 
With  a  confiding  soul  on  high  ! 

Though  frail  and  jx>wcrles8  I  ap{)ear 
By  the  great  ocean  foaming  near. 

Strong  though  he  rush  in  crested  pride. 
Yet,  when  the  days  of  woe  betide, 

I’hen  shall  mine  aid  avail  thee  more. 
Than  many  a  draught  of  scaly  store 

Fair  Elffln  of  the  noble  heart. 

Weep  not !  be  thine  a  loftier  part ! 
Though  helpless  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

^  et  mine  a  voice  of  prophecy  ! 

•  Cynllo,  a  celelatUed  saint  of  South 
Wales, 

i*  l.iterally,  than  three  hundred  salmon. 


ts  I^aie.  [April 

A  light  within  my  soul  is  shrin’d, 

A  spirit  to  my  tongue  ajwign’d. 

And  fear  thou  not  distress  or  pain, 
Prince !  while  beside  thee  I  remain. 
There  is  no  power  to  work  thee  ill. 

If,  with  a  trusting  fervour  still, 

*Thy  prayers  rise  duly  to  the  Throne, 
Where  sit  th*  Ktem^  Three-in-One. 


CONDUCT  18  FATE.  In  three  volumcs. 

EDINBURGH,  1822. 

This  is  neither  so  stupid  a  thing 
as  “  mieelie,*’  nor  so  shocking  to 
decency  and  good  feeling  as  **  some 
Passa^s  in  the  JAt'e  of  Adam  Blair." 
It  aspires  to  a  rank  intennediate  be¬ 
tween  the  blood- and -thunder  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  RatcUjf  'e  School,  and 
the  sober  plebeianisin  of  the  natural 
and  matter-of-fact  genus  of  Novel¬ 
ists.  The  plot  indicates  consider¬ 
able  powers  of  invention  and  fancy, 
and  the  denouement  is  ultimately  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  which,  if  they  can¬ 
not  be  pronounced  very  natuml,  or 
very  much  in  keeping  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  contour  of  the  story,  contain 
nothing  absolutely  immoral,  revolt¬ 
ing,  or  abominable,  like  some  otlier 
productions  of  the  same  class  which 
we  could  name.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  little  sprinkling  of  adultery  here 
and  there — a  good  deal  of  murder — 
robbery  ad  lihitvm — qvetrish  doings 
occasionally — and  peccability  in  all, 
even  the  most  perfect  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  :  but  we  arc  fully  aware  that  a 
portion  of  all  this  is  allowable — that 
an  author,  whether  male  or  female^ 
must  sacrifice  a  little  to  eftect — and 
that 

llanc.  veniain  petimusque  damttsque  rU 
cisshn. 

We  think,  how*ever,  that  tlie  fair 
author  would  have  done  well  to  have 
conned  Lord  Byron’s  Lecture  on  Aris¬ 
totle  and  the  Unities.  The  moat 
startling  demands  are  made  on  our 
powers  of  credibility, — and  unless  the 
reader  possesses,  or  iraapnes  he  pos-^ 
sesses  a  specie^  of  ubiquity,  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  how,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  pages,  he  can  tranMwrt 
himself  from  Poland  to  Italy— ^froin 
Italy  to  Switzerland— from  Switzer- 
lana  to  England — and  from  England 
back  to  Switxerland.  Nor  arc  many 
parts  of  the  story  a  whit  more  pro- 
liable.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 


Conduct  is  Fatc> 


Miss  Jean  Dswalil,  a  line,  py,  rat- 
hairuin-skairiiin  Highland  lass, 
should  1)0  so  incurably  smitten  with 
the  romantic  mania,  as  to  leave  her 
friends,  her  country,  and  her  all,  to 
follow  the  broken  fortunes  of  a  sen¬ 
timental  8wiss  gouvernante ;  nor  is  it 
a  whit  more  natural  or  conceivable 
that  Sophie  de  Feronce,  the  mistress 
of  D'Kgmont,  the  husband  of  the 
siiid  goiivernante,  should  so  far  unsex 
herself,  as  to  become  the  leader  of  a 
gang  of  ferocious  banditti,  in  order 
the  more  etfectually  to  avenge  her 
imaginary  wrongs.  No  man  would 
have  ventured  on  such  a  bold  and 
horrifying  transformation  of  the  fe¬ 
male  character :  but  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  answer  to  all  such  criticisms 
is,  “  Lc  vrai  n’est  pas  toujours  vrai- 
seniblahle and  w'e  leave  to  the  fair 
author  before  us  the  unlimited  bene- 
ht  of  the  apothegm ;  only  expressing 
our  regret  that  she  should  have  made 
Sophie  stab,  so  unprolitably,  one  of 
her  gang,  whom  nature  had,  no 
<loubt,  designed  —  we  beg  pardon, 
“Conduct  is  Fate’*  —  to  adorn  that 
most  needful  of  all  human  erections 
— “  the  gallows  tree  !” 

Hut  we  must  pull  up.  W’e  have 
no  intention  so  much  as  to  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  story,  which  those 
who  liave  read  these  volumes  would 
not  thank  us  for,  and  which  those 
who  have  not,  would  not  probably 
eoinprcbend ;  as  we  frankly  con- 
less,  we  have  some  doubts  whether 
we  ourselves  comprehend  what  the 
lair  author  occasionally  drives  at,  and 
as  we  are  not  by  any  means  clear 
that  the  author  herself  “  saw  the 
end  from  the  beginning.”  We  shall, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  what 
may  be  of  more  service  to  the  au¬ 
thor — a  few  criticisms  on  the  style, 
which  is  singularly  obnoxious  to  the 
dissecting  knife,  iiad  we  taken  up 
our  pen  from  any  other  than  the 
most  friendly  motives.  I’riscian’s 
head  has  seldom  been  so  unmerci¬ 
fully  broken ;  but  his  pate  is  so  liable 
to  acadents  of  this  nature,  that  he 
l^ys  his  account  with  them;  and,  be¬ 
yond  the  twinges  arising  from  the 
primary  infliction,  pays  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  leaving  them  to  Time 
and  Chance,  the  great  physicians,  to 
aa  they  may. 

But  to  proceed:  in^Vol.  1.  p.  60, 
f  arlovitz  asks,  **  wimld  you  go 


to.^”  Had  Priscian  written  in  English, 
he  would  have  said  **  wJwm**  In 
p.  60.  of  the  same  volume,  the  author 
tells  us,  that  Bertha  determined  **  to 
suffice  to  herself.”  A  very  proper 
and  intelligible  resolution !  W’heii 
Oliver  &  Boyd  publish  a  catalogue 
of  Scotticisms,  we  request  them  to 
insert  the  following :  **  AV'ell,  it  is 
very  pretty  ;  but  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  my  shawl;  it  would 
be  always  hanging  about  among  my 
feet.”  ( Vol.  I.  p.  99.)  Now  for  a  bit 
of  a  bull ;  Miss  Edgeworth  will  have 
it  in  her  eye  for  her  new  edition  : 

Then  going  up  to  his  groom,  he 
lejl  the  ladies  without  waiting  for  a 
reply.”  (Vol.  1.  p.  100.)  In  p.  1‘20 
of  the  same  volume,  we  are  told, 
that  there  is  an  intuitive  sj)ecies  of 
visiojithdt  conveys  knowledge  ' — “In¬ 
tuitive  vision,”  we  presume,  means 
vision”  visible  to  itself’!  Of  the 
two  following  sentences,  the  first  is 
a  graphical  and  truly  picturesque 
description  of  the  author’s  style, 
while  the  second  conveys  a  grave 
and  most  important  piece  of  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  “  lluvible,  rutnblcy  rumbU, 
went  the  eternal  spinning-wheel,  aiul 
tic-a-tic,  tic-a-tic,  replied  the  knit¬ 
ting  needles.  The  cal  continued  to 
lick  Ills  jMws  with  the  same  ^wo- 
vokiug  gravity  as  bejorer*  Yes,  from 
which  we  infer,  that  “  he*  was  a  very 
prudent  and  sagacious  l’om-'‘  cat.  * 
(Vol.  I.  p.  liO.)  Another  slap  at 
Priscian ’s  pow !  “  Who  ( whom)  tlo  you 
expect?”  (Vol.  I.  p.  175.)  But  we 
are  omitting  much  that  is  valuable 
and  original.  “  Upon  the  whole,” 
says  our  author,  (p.  92.  Vol.  I,) 
i\\c  first  English  country  which  a 
foreigner  passes  from  Hover  to  Lon¬ 
don,  conveys  a  pretty  just  snccimcn 
of  the  character  of  English  land¬ 
scape.”  It  would  be  singularly  ob¬ 
liging,  were  the  fair  author  to  inforin 
us  how  many  **  English  countries” 
lie  betwixt  Hover  and  London!  lii 
the  same  page,  the  author  mistaking 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  employ! 
“  cultured  fields”  for  **  cultivated 
fields,”  an  error  which  is  plainly  tlic 
result  of  affectation,  not  ignorance. 

But  (to  resume  the  continuity  of 
our  remarks)  we  meet  witli  anotlier 
bull  in  p.  309.  of  Vol.  I ;  “  1  was 
probably  mistaken  for  some  other 
person,  and,  very  likely,  those  who 
attacked  me,  did  not  inUnd  me  any 
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fterionai  turonf' !**  What!  did  tliosc 
who  “  attackrtl”  him,  ami  l)eat  him 
to  a  jelly,  **  not  intend  him  any  /kt- 
$onal  wrong!”  This  was  rather  an 
Irish  inoilc  of  testifying  that  they 
had  no  “  intention  ”  to  harm  him. — 
Tautological  forms  of  expression  a- 
bound  ;  “  the  quiet  hours  of  loneli¬ 
ness,”  for  example;  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  one  of  the  least  exceptionable 
forms  in  which  the  fair  author  em¬ 
ploys  this  insidious  figure  of  speech. 
At  p.  71.  Vol.  11,  ‘‘  for  who”  is  again 
set  down  in  the  place  of  “  for  whom 
but  this  additional  blow  at  the  cra- 
niological  development  of  Priscian, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing //oiecfn/  piece  of  the  fair  au¬ 
thor's  eloquence:  “  What  female 
heart  ran  view  (have  hearts  eyes?) 
the  palace  of  Holy  rood,  and  not  weep 
for  the  llose  of  Scotland,  wdioso  dying 
fragrance  has  left  a  charm  in  every 
jntyintr  sense,  which  throws  a  i'eil 
overdier  errors y  and  disarms  tlie  se¬ 
verer  judgment  of  all  its  iwwer  to 
condemn!”  (V'ol.  II.  p.  IftO.)  It 
would  puzzle  Hayes  himself  to  ecjual, 
far  less  surpass,  this*  precious  fan¬ 
faronade  and  jumble  of  metaphors, 
and  shreds  of  metaphors ;  in  which 
we  meet  witli  “  hearts”  “  viewing,” 
and  “  fragrance  leaving  a  charm  in 
every  pitying  senscy*  (there  must,  of 
course,  be  more  than  one  pitying 
sense!”)  which  “sense',”  (it  should 
be,)  or  which  “chann,”  first  “  throws 
a  veil”  over  “  errors,”  and  then  “  dis- 
anns'* the  “judgment” of  “ ]X)wpr! !” 
But  will  the  fair  author  hold  up  her 
face  and  maintain,  that  the  murder 
of  Damley,  and  the  subsequent  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  W’ife  with  his  munlerer 
Bothwcll,  were  inert'ly  “  errr>ri,” 
and  not  crimes  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude — crimes  which  releaseil  the 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
l>eautiful  but  profligate  queen,  and 
dissolvetl  themost  sacri'd  ties  by  which 
society  is  held  together?  That  (jucen 
Mary  was  accessory  to,  or,  as  the 
Scots  Law  has  it,  art  and  part  in  the 
munler  of  Darnley,  is  a  {>oint  which 
wc  thought  had  l>een  completely  9et[to 
rwi;  Ro^rtson  and  Hume,  two  Tory 
liistoriaiis,  have  admitted  it  in  the 
most  unqualifletl  manner ;  and  will 
it  be  mainuineil,  at  this  time  of  day, 
that  because  Mary  was  bcoutiful, 
we  arc  not  to  try  her  conduct  by  the 
common  laws  of  morality,  or  by  tlie 
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plebeian  rules  of  the  dccakigue? 
Even  suppose  it  were  contended  that 
she  was  accessory  to  the  murder  /><•- 
fore  the  fact — will  it  now  be  denictl 
that  Bothwell  was  tlie  murderer 
and  that  the  Queen  subsc'quentlvi 
and  in  the  teeth  of  all  advice  ami 
’'cmonstrance,  married  the  man  who 
iiad  assassinated  her  former  husband, 
and  who,  had  she  not  been  infatuaud 
by  a  brutal  passion,  must  have  been 
regardetl  by  ner  with  detestation  and 
abhorrence,  for  the  outrage  he  had 
committed  on  her  own  person  ?  And 
after  all  this,  forsooth,  we  must  “weep 
for  the  Rose  of  Scotland,”  and  “  throw 
a  veil  over  her  “  errors'*  and  crimes  I 
Indulgent  moralist ! 

The  mottos  to  the  chapters  are 
frequently  French  extracts,  which, 
whether  the  fault  lie  with  the  au¬ 
thor  or  the  printer,  are  often  bar¬ 
barously  mutilated.  We  take  an  ex¬ 
ample  at  random,  “  Par  une  etrange 
fatalite,  ces  liaisons  ne  sont  jamais 
faites  a  I’heure  on  (du)  elk's  iwur- 
roient  devenir  durable  (durables)— 
on  rencontre  I’ami  avec  qui  Ton  vou- 
droit  passer  ses  jours  au  moment  on 
(6u)  le  sort  va  le  fixer,”  &c.  But 
we  must  have  done. 

This  is  obviously  the  infant  Hsv** 
of  tlie  author's  “  pencil,'*  as  siic 
somcw'hat  ludicrously  calls  it,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  considerable  in¬ 
dulgence.  If  we  have  seemed  se¬ 
vere,  it  was  solely  to  |)oint  out  the 
sins  that  most  easily  beset  her,  that 
in  any  future  effort,  she  might  guard 
against  similar  trespasses.  But  be¬ 
fore  parting,  let  us  caution  her  against 
borrowing,  wthout  acknowledmncnt, 
by  an  immediate  “  note  of  hand.” 
The  scene  in  the  subterranean  re¬ 
gion,  with  Sophie  de  Feronce  (in 
breeches)  and  her  banditti,  is  copied 
in  totoy  from  “  The  Eiarthquake  !’* 
Now,  w'e  warn  the  fair  author,  that  we 
are  deeply  and  extensively  read  in  all 
the  works  from  the  masterly  and  in¬ 
imitable  pen  of  the  illustrious  author 
of  “  The  Earthquake,”  and  tl»t  any 
l>oaching  on  his  manor  will  inevit¬ 
ably  be  detected,  whenever  it 
our  indolence  arid  ease  to  institute 
an  enquiry.  Wc  return  the  autlior 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  (not  unal¬ 
loyed)  which  her  work  lui  affonlctl 
us,  and  shall  be  happy  to  mwt  her 
soon  acain,  the  better  for  our  goijd- 
nature^  strictures  ! 
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IRISH  TITHES. 

Dcfim®  debenturJ 

'I'll IS  subject,  which  is  about  to 
1  11  the  attention  ot*  Parliament 
an(i  of  which  Mr  Hume  has  given 
imtice  by  a  motion,  is  one  of  deep  in- 
ttri'st  to  Ireland.  It  involves  in  its 
liiscussion  all  ranks.  It  takes  away 
all  iientraUfif.  It  enlists,  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  the  whole  mind 
and  talent,  and  hopes  and  fears  of  her 
iiiuneiise  population.  Mr  Hume  has 
imposed  on  himself  a  task  sufficient 
to  make  the  stoutest  statesman  trem- 
lile.  'I'lie  system  he  has  to  contend 
a;;ainst  involves  in  it  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  will  require 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  correct  its  errors  and  reform 
its  abuses.  It  embraces,  not  only  a 
(piestion  of  state,  but  of  religion,  of 
morals,  of  property,  of  public  and  of 
private  rights,  and  of  individual  cora- 
lort  and  happiness.  Yet  great  as  this 
<juestion  is,  we  can  trust  it  with  safe¬ 
ty  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  enlightened 
functions,  and  of  a  sound  and  vigo¬ 
rous  understanding,  it  will  bring  all 
its  prudence  and  discretion  to  bear 
on  it,  and  balance,  with  cool  and  im¬ 
partial  consideration,  the  relative 
rights  of  the  jxiyers  and  receivers  of 
I'ithes.  1 1  will  weigh  the  good  and  the 
evil — separate  the  real  from  the  ficti¬ 
tious— and,  whilst  it  punishes  wrong, 
it  will  throw  the  irgis  of  its  protect 
tion  over  the  iniured.  It  will  probe 
to  the  bottom  the  orimn  and  cause  of 
those  complaints  whicn  have  deafened 
the  nation,  and  find  out  whether 
they  proceed  from  Party  and  Faction 
—from  men  opposed  to,  or  tired  of 
confonning  to  established  modes  and 
habits,  and  anxious  to  have  them 
done  away  with,  in  order  to  substi¬ 
tute  new  ones  of  their  own :  or  whe- 
tlicr  they  arise  from  the  friends  of 
order  and  good  government,  who  are 
attached  to  our  old  institutions,  and 
willing  only  to  repair  what,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  may  have  decayed,  or 
Rone  into  disonler.  To  this  great 
Work,  whenever  it  comes  fairly  be¬ 
fore  tliem,  we  are  persuaded  Parlia- 
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ment  will  give  their  best' attention  ; 
and,  by  dealing  out  justice  with  mer¬ 
cy,  prove  themselves  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  the  guardians  of  the  rights  and 
tl'.c  liberties  of  Ireland. 

Under  this  impression,  wc  shall 
throw  together  a  few  remarks  on 
this  subject  of  Tithes,  about  which 
we  find  many  worthy  men  involved 
in  darkness  and  doubt,  and  declar¬ 
ing  themselves  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  of  their  own  respecting  it. 
They  have  got  an  idea  that  Tithes 
are  very  bad  things — that  they  are 
much  talked  against — that  they  arc 
the  cause  of  loud  and  reiterated 
complaints — and,  therefore,  without 
troubling  themselves  any  farther  a- 
bout  the  matter,  arc  willing  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  them  entirely  abolished. 
There  are  others,  of  the  class  of  Sec- 
iarians,  who  pretend  to  oppose  them 
on  principle,  and  who  loudly  decry 
them — and  tb.cre  is  the  whole  body 
of  the  Hierarchy  in  Ireland,  who 
think  that  Tithes  belong  to  them  of 
right,  and  would  most  gladly  appro¬ 
priate  them  to  themselves,  or  to  the 
support  of  their  own  Church.  In 
our  remarks,  therefore,  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  Nature  of  Tithes  and  the 
Right  which  certain  |>er8on8  have  in 
them, — the  Classes  of  persons  who 
complain  against  this  right,  or  the 
Manner  in  w>iich  it  is  exercised,— 
the  Causes  of  these  complaints, — their 
Remedy, — and  the  Importance  to  so¬ 
ciety  of  having  a  well-educated  and 
efficient  Clergy.  These  topics  em¬ 
brace  the  general  questions  which  can 
relevantly  enter  into  this  discussion, 
and  may  suffice  to  give  an  outline  of 
its  various  bearings  upon  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  interest  in  Ireland,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvements 
of  her  vast  population. 

First,  then,  with  r^rd  to  the  2Va- 
hire  of  Tithes,  and  the  right  which 
certain  persons  have  in  them. 

Tithes,  or  Tiends,  are  the  tenth- 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
and  of  live-stock,  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  been  considered  due  to  Church¬ 
men,  for  performing  divine  semoe. 
Hence  they  are  called  the  Fatrimony 
of  ihe  Church ;  and,  u  such,  hpe 
come  down  to  us  from  our  earliest 
history.  By  some  they  have  been 
called  deltiia  fund*;*  the  debt  of 
the  ground  due  to  Clei^?yintn,-j|Hmd 
by  others,  **  debiia  fruetuvm,  the 
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debts  of  the  fruits.  Tithes,  though 
originally  designed  and  set  apart  for 
C’lCTgymen,  were,  through  the  ple¬ 
nary  power  of  the  Pope,  appropriated 
to  otDer  ORDERS  and  were  given 
for  the  sumjort  of  Convents,  Monas- 
tarics,  and  oilier  religious  houses. 
At  the  Reformation,  Henry  the  VI 11. 
limited  them  to  the  Clergy,  and  to 
those  lay ^imjtroprietaries,  whom  he 
chose  to  favour,  or  who,  through  the 
kindni'ss  of  Popes,  had  a  vested  right 
in  the  Tithes  of  their  own  lands,  or 
in  others  particularly  favoured  hy 
him.  Succeeding  Monarchs  follow¬ 
ed  his  example,  and  bestowed  part  of 
the  Tithes  on  Presbyterian  Churches, 
for  the  promotion  of  religion ;  while 
others  gave  grants  of  them  to  the 
University  of  Dublin,  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  literature  and  science. 
Hence,  the  persons  who  have  a  right 
to  the  Tithes  in  Ireland  may  he  pro¬ 
perly  divided  into  two  classes — Cleri~ 
cal  and  Laical  Titulars — whose  right 
to  draw  the  full  Tithes  is  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  our 
C/Ountry,hy  innumerable  Acts  of  Par- 
liament,and  hy  the  oath  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  on  .the  day  of  his  coronation. 
lly  all  these,  their  right  to  the  Tithes 
is  secured ;  and  it  remains  to  he  seen, 
whether  a  Parliament,  which  so  late¬ 
ly  would  not  iu//y  its  honour  and 
pledged  faith  to  the  public  creditor, 
will  now  wantonly  violate  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  and  take  away  the 
freeholds  of  a  hinly  of  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  and  venerable  men,  who  have  done 
no  wrong. 

The  Tithes  are  as  much  the  pro- 
|>crty  of  the  proprietors  of  them,  as 
the  land  is  of  the  landholder  :  and  for 
Parliament  to  break  down  the  fence 
which  guards  reo/^roperty  in  the 
one  case,  is  to  render  all  property 
insecure.  Nolumus  mutare,**  “  we 
are  unwilling  to  innovate,*'  has  hi- 
dierto  been  iield  as^a  firm  principle 
by  administration  ;  and  how  ^all 
they  de^rt  from  it,  in  a  question, 
which,  by  abolishing  Tithes  in  Ire¬ 
land,  would  be  equal  to  a  Revolu~ 
tion  9 

Tithes,"  says  Lord  Stair,  who  is 
looked  on  as  the  highest  authority, 

were  at  all  times  the  nroperty  of 
the  Church  and  he  aids,  **  into 


*  These  were  chiefly  three ;  the  C'istsr- 
tiaiu,  HoepitaUers,  and  Templar*. 
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whatever  hands  they  pass,  they  car¬ 
ry  always  along  with  them,  as  a  bur¬ 
den  affecting  Uiem,  competent  sti¬ 
pends  for  the  Ministers,  who  are  or 
who  shall  be  elected."  And  the 
Right  Honourable  the  present  Lord 
President  of  tlie  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  when  interpreting  these 
words,  says,  Into  whatever  hands 
Tiends  may  come,  they  are  inherently 
and  necessarily  burdened  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  !" 

These  opinions  apply,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Scotch  mode  of  paying  stipends 
out  of  the  Tiends,  which  has  set  aside 
the  one-Jifth  of  the  rental,  instead  of 
the  one-tenth  of  the  produce  ;  but 
they  shew  clearly  that,  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  those  eminent  persons, 
the  Tiends,  to  their  whole  extent,  are 
still  liable,  whenever  the  vresent  pro¬ 
vision  shall  be  found  inaaequate. 

Rut  there  is  no  such  splitting  down 
of  the  Tithes  in  Ireland.  They  are 
wholly  the  property  of  the  titular; 
and  he  may  either  draw  them,  after 
they  are  reaped  from  the  ground,  and 
carry  them  off  to  his  own  granaries, 
or  he  may  take  a  comjmition  for 
them,  or  commute  them  tor  any  other 
thing  he  clmses.  He  is  sole  proprie¬ 
tor  over  them,  and  cannot  oe  con¬ 
trolled,  provided  he  uses  them  with¬ 
out  hurt  or  prejudice  to  the  farmer. 
This  use  of  them  is  perfectly  consis¬ 
tent,  and  it  is  naturally  inseparable 
from  the  absolute  possession  of  all 
property,  and  without  which  it  would 
not  be  enj^ed.  But  though  his 
power  over  Tithes  is  thus  unlimited, 
ne  is  not  entitled  to  turn  it  into  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  If  he 
does  so,  then  the  law  will  interfere 
and  punish  him,  and  teach  him  that 
his  wealth  docs  not  entitle  him  to  be 
inhumane  and  brutal.  Yet  in  the 
complaints  from  Ireland,  instances  of 
cruelty  are  adduced,  which,  if  they 
can  be  credited,  make  human  nature 
to  stand  aghast,  and  “  wonder  who 
could  do  them." 

Secondly,  Let  us  consider  the  Cuu^ 
ses  of  persons  who  complain  against 
the  right  of  Tithes,  and  the  Mode  by 
which  they  are  levied. 

These  persons  belong  to  two  classes 
—the  land-owners,  whether  Protestant 
or  Papmt ;  and  their  farm-tenants, 
of  aU  persuasions.  These  are  filling 
now,  and  have  filled  Ireland  for  half • 
century  back,  witli  tlic  most  frightful 
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descriptions  of  the  ruin  and  misery  the  husband  cast  into  prison— >and 
produced  by  the  Tithe-system.  They  the  wife  and  family  left  ^  to  shift  for 
jwint  to  us  the  wretched  inhabitants^  themselves  in  the  wide  world.  But 
who  have  fallen  behind  in  paying  because  landlords  are  sometimes 
the  merciful,  and  comparatively  trij^  obliged  to  seek  their  rents  in  this 
lin^  compositions  for  their  Tithes,  as  manner,  and  thus  to  treat  a  man  who 
cast  out  into  the  open  fields — without  had  deceived  them,  and  imposed  upon 
a  stick  to  warm  them — without  bed  their  lenity  and  good  nature,  is  iW- 
and  blanket,  or  furniture,  without  liament  to  interfere,  and  either  limit 

;  the  landholder  in  the  legal  exercise  of 
I  his  right  over  his  rents,  or  to  pro- 
f^hs  of  ceed,  i™n  such  instances,  to  abolish 
'ithes,  or  rents  altogether  ?  And  if  this  would 
not  Ikj  a  valid  reason  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  rents, 
neither  do  we  deem  it  warranted, 
from  the  conduct  of  refractory  Tithe- 
payers,  to  alter  the  law  of  Tithes. 
Kents,  as  well  as  Tithes,  are  often 
bad  things  in  the  opinion  of  the  poor 
man, — and  willin^y  would  he  get 
quit  of  them,  if  he  could ;  and  were 


even  a  pot  to  boil  their  potatoes  in 
and  the  jails,  it  is  said,  are  filled  with 
miserable  wretches,  four^fiftl 
whom  are  imprison^  for 
rendered  insolvent  through  Tithe  pro¬ 
cesses.  Now,  that  much  of  all  this  is 
exaggerated,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
true,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  is 
it  wonderful,  in  such  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  under  the  system  of  Irish 
fanning.  For  every  patch  of  land 
there  are  many  candidates.  Every 
one  is  striving  to  lease  it.  In  promis-  tbe  smallest  hope  held  out  to  him, 
ing  a  high  rent,  they  either  think  not  that,  by  clamour,  discontent,  and  pe- 
of  the  Tithes,  or  if  these  come  at  titioning  Parliament,  he  coiild  have 
all  under  consideration,  they  flatter  them  abolished,  the  table  of  both 
themselves  they  shall  be  able  to  Houses  of  Parliament  would  groan 
“  sham*  the  Parson,  that  is,  cheat  with  petitions  from  one  end  of  the 
him  of  his  due,  by  concealment  or  land  unto  another.  Give  the  Irish  the 
fraud — or  drive  him  into  an  advan-  hint,  that,  by  conflagrations,  mur- 
tageous  composition.  In  this,  how-  ders,  and  insurrections,  they  will 
ever,  they  are  sometimes  mistaken,  intimidate  Government,  and  gain 
The  PARSON,  or  his  Proefor,  is  upon  their  point,  and  these  horrors  will 
the  ground,  ready  to  draw  the  Tithe,  be  renewetl,  and  increase,  year  after 
—a  compromise  is  entered  into, — the  year,  in  number  and  aggravation.  In 
day  of  payment  comes, — provision  is  the  midst  of  their  keen  desire  to 
not  miide  for  it,  nor  was  ever  intend-  carry  their  point,  be  it  Tithes,  ^  or 
e<l, — the  law  takes  its  course,— and  rents,  or  Church-rates— Insurrection 
the  little  in  the  cabin,**  or  cant,**  will  rage,  and  Treason  will  scowl, 
goes  but  a  small  way  *, — an  example  and  threats  of  alienation  of  attach- 
is  necessary  to  be  made; — and  thus  ment  to  every  other  interests  tlian 
they  become  sufferers,  from  their  own  those  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  in¬ 
negligence,  knavery,  or  dishonesty !  dustriously  circulated,  in  order  to 
But  all  this  is  no  more  than  wbat  overawe  and  browbeat  Government 
occasionally  takes  place  in  the  pay-  into  their  measures.  This  is  the 
ment  of  rent.  Are  there  no  instances  game  which  they  have  played  in 
in  England  and  Scotland,  where  a  far-  the  Catholic  question.  Concession 
mcr  having  fallen  behind  in  his  rent,  after  concession  was  made  to  please 
was,  year  after  year,  leniently  dealt  them ;  but  one  concession  whett^  the 
with,  but  who,  instead  of  maxing  it  appetite  for  another ;  and  fww,  when 
better,  made  it  worse;  so  that,  after,  tney  have  got  almost  all  that^  they 
all  attempts  to  save  him,  his  landlord  desired  on  that  point,  Ireland  is,  at 
was  obliged  to  turn  him  out  of  his  this  moment,  instead  of  being  ••• 
farm,  to  poind  him,  or  to  incarcer-  tisfied,  the  same  rebellious,  unruly, 
*te  him  for  the  rent  ?  Were  we  so  blood-thirsty,  savage,  and  distrwtcd 
tlisposed,  we  could  state  instonces  Ireland,  it  was  fifty  years  aro.  Na^ 
of  those  who  rented  as  much  land  if  there  be  any  diflfercnce,  she  w  n« 
as  a  hundred  families  of  these  Irish  only  equally  discontent  and  dis"- 
tfiUtrdemalion  farmers  ever  rented,  fected,  but  her  Catholic  populatoon 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  has  become  seemingly  more  crabit- 
farms— stripped  of  every  thing —  tered,  desperate,  and  brutal,  ine 
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murder  of  the  Shl/s  will  be  a  blot 
and  a  stain  u|>on  her  memory  for  ever. 

That  the  system  of  Tithes  can  be 
the  cause  of  all  this  no  man  in  his 
senses  will  believe,  unless  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  principles  of  honesty, 
and  the  attributes  of  good  sense  and 
good  faith,  have  forsaken  that  fertile 
country  ;  for,  in  the  first  fttace,  the 
landholder  has  no  right  to  complain 
of  Tithes,  when  notliing  more  than 
the  Tithe  is  taken  from  him.  He 
received  his  lands,  with  this  ex¬ 
press  burden  on  them,  and  to  refuse 
payment  would  be  an  act  of  direct 
dishonesty.  It  is  quite  tlie  same 
what  he  is.  He  may  be  an  Atheist, 
a  Heist,  a  Catholic,  or  nothing  at 
all ;  the  Tithes  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  religion — they  do  not  com¬ 
pel  him  to  attend  any  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  State  has,  indcc<l,  al¬ 
lotted  tliem  to  the  Established  Cdergy, 
and  for  the  support  of  that  form  of 
religion  wliich  tliey  teach,  and  has, 
in  itspatemal  care,  provided  churches, 
where  religious  instruction  and  ordi¬ 
nances  may  be  received  and  admi¬ 
nistered,  according  to  the  forms  of 
that  church  whose  ecclesiastical  go¬ 
vernment  it  recognises  as  most  con¬ 
sonant  and  agreeable  to  its  civil  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  but  having  done  this,  it 
does  no  more.  It  says  to  all  the 
lieges,  “  Here  is  Instruction  provided 
for  you.  If  you  chuse  to  accept  of 
it,  good  and  well :  if  not,  please 
yourselves :  the  money,  or  fund  that 
supports  that  church,  is  mincy  not 
yours ;  and  1  wronff  you  not  in  be¬ 
stowing  it  on  whomsoever  1  think 
the  most  deserving,  and  best  cal- 
culateil  for  the  promotion  of  order, 
the  high  interests  of  Government, 
and  the  true  dignity,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  tlie  people.  Were  the 
Tithes  yours — had  you,  or  your  an¬ 
cestors  ever  ;«/</  a  farthing  for  them 
--had  you  purchased  them  along 
with  your  estate,  or  in  any  shape  had 
an  heritable  and  vested  right  in  them ; 
tlien,  indeed,  you  might  complain  in 
paying  them  to  the  Protestant  Par- 
sim,  or  Protestant  proprietor ;  but  as 
they  were  yours  by  none  of  these 
ways,  but  set  apart  for,  and  actually 
belonging  to  others,  as  much  as  your 
rents  Indong  to  you  ;  it  is  your  duty 
to  My  them,  fairly  and  fully,  to  their 
rigntful  owners :  and  as  you  cannot 
be  relievetl  from  them  yourselves, 
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neither  can  your  farm-tenants  bt*  rv. 
lievwl :  for  the  Tithe  of  the  prinlucc 
of  all  your  land  belongs  to  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  and  is  its  due,  into 
whatever  hands  your  lands  may  pass." 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  all 
CTound  of  complaint  is  cut  oft'  from 
tne  land-owners,  when  called  on  to 
pay  no  more  than  their  Tithe :  (and 
they  take  good  care  that  more  shall 
not  be  paid)  :  and  the  same  reasons 
cut  oft’  all  complaint  from  those  who 
farm  their  grounds.  Farmers,  in 
leasing  their  farms,  know  (mite  well 
that  the  Tithe  will  be  demanded 
from  them ;  and  if  they  are  willing 
and  ready  to  juiy  it,  they  never  fin(l 
any  trouole  from  clerical  or  lay  pro- 

f>rietors.  A  man  who  is  punctual  and 
lonest  is  cherished  by  them:  and 
there  are  many  such.  From  them 
tile  voice  of  complaint  is  not  heanl. 
It  is  from  those  ;/oor,  and  wretched, 
and  miserable  cabins,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  an  acre  and  a  half, — it  is  from 
persons  who  think  it  no  more  a  sin 
to  cheat  the  King  than  to  cheat  the 
Clerfry,  from  whom  the  voice  of  la¬ 
mentation  and  wailing  is  heard  to 
arise.  Every  art  is  had  recourse  to, 
in  order  to  avoid  payment.  They 
would  rather  drink  five  shillings, 
than  pay  one  as  Tithe:  and  when 
Tithe  is  asked  from  them,  they  kick, 
and  plunge,  and  fret,  and  foam,  and 
sometimes,  in  their  wrath,  proceed 
to  inflict  personal  punisliment  on  the 
Parson  or  his  Proctor.  Along  with 
want  or  avarice,  ignorance  and  bi¬ 
gotry  come  to  fce(l  their  rage ;  and 
while  their  hatred  of  the  hliietics 
conceals  from  tliem  the  atrocity  of 
their  conduct',  it  invests  their  indig¬ 
nation  and  outrage,  in  their  own  eyes, 
with  something  like  a  manly  seal  for 
religion,  and  me  honour  of  Mother 
Church.  The  plain  English  of  the 
matter,  however,  is,  that  dishonesty 
lies  at  the  bottom  ;  and  though  their 
composition  for  Tithe  be  raciderate, 
they  arc  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  if, 
by  any  possible  means,  they  can  re¬ 
tain  it;  and  when  they  cannot  re¬ 
tain  it,  or  have  been  so  foolish  as 
spend  it ;  and  when  the  Parson,  or 
his  Proctor,  cannot  want  it,  and  is 
obliged  at  last  to  have  recxiurse  to 
legal  means  to  recover  it, — then  then' 
is  nothing  heard,  on  all  sides,  but 
complaints,  loud  and  deep,  against 
the  mode  in  which  Tithes  arc  levied ; 


and  ihe  news])apt‘rs  get  it, — and  the 
iin.igiiuitioiis  of  political  wr- 
t,Ts  emblazon  it  ;  and  tlms  it  goes 
ilironi^h  the  who^e  world,  a  mlahle 
instance  of  the  oppression  and  cruel¬ 
ty  of  the  Tithe-system  in  Ireland ! 
All  the  real  facts  and  circumstances 
of  tlie  case  are  kept  in  the  hack- 
s;roun(l ;  while  the  strongest  light  is 
dirown  on  sufferings,  brought  by  the 
people  upon  themselves,  and  inflict- 
id,  not  nrhifrarih/ — not  at  the  will 
of  a  Jr.yxif — but  by  the  sentence 

of  a  judge,  ever  inclined  to  pity  and 
to  spare. 

Facts  and  documents  will  bear  us 
out  in  all  this,  and,  therefore,  it  may 
Ih?  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that, 
in  ninetif-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
in  whicii  oppression  and  cruelty  have 
Urn  allegeil,  it  will  appear,  that  op- 
pri'ssion  did  not  arise  from  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  Clergy,  but  from  the  want 
of  hont'sty  or  punctuality  in  the 
laity.  Taking,  tnen,  all  these  tldngs 
into  view,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the 
evils  complained  of  arise,  not  so  much 
from  the  sjfstem  of  Tithes,  as  from 
a  want  of  the  great  principles  of  rec¬ 
titude  and  integrity  in  those  who  arc 
loudest  against  it.  And  are  Tithes 
to  be  al)olished  to  please  such  ?  Arc 
the  violators  and  contemners  of  ihe 
law  to  he  thus  rewarded  ?  Is  insur¬ 
rection  to  be  thus  put  down  ?  If  so, 
the  next  year  Parliament  will  be 
called  upon  to  abolish  rents;  and, 
growing  bolder  by  concession,  the 
claimants  will  proceed  to  insist  that 
bpiscopacy  be  put  down,  and  Popery 
erected  on  its  ruins.  Be  it  so — and 
what  then?  Will  the  Catholics  of 
Irelaml  get  rid  of  Tithes  under  a 
1  atholic  establishment  ?  Who  does 
not  know,  that  no  church  is  more 
severe  and  rigid  in  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
acting  Tithes  ?  And,  from  its  Priest- 
howl,  there  is  for  their  disciples  no  es- 
ca|H.‘ — no  concealment — no  defraud¬ 
ing  the  Priest,  like  the  Parson.  The 
holine^  and  entireness  of  Confession, 
in  which  the  whole  merit  of  this 
‘acrament  depends,  take  away  all 
chance  of  saving  even  a  single  grain. 
1  he  opposition  to  the  Titfing  sys- 
ip  every  Catholic  country,  is 
prwligious,  in  consequence  of  this. 
I  he  extent  of  them  in  Spain,  down 
^  the  llevolution,  exceeded  all  belief. 
*  Ir  Jacob,  in  his  travels  in  Spain,  in 
years  1809  and  1810,  tells  us, 
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that  the  Tithes  collected  in  An¬ 
dalusia  extend  to  cnem/  agricultural 
production,  and  are  rigidly  exacted ; 
not  as  with  us,  on  the  m-ound,  but  af¬ 
ter  it  has  gone  through  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  processes  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of 
man.  Thus  wl  eat  and  barley  must 
not  only  be  cut,  bat  thrashed  and 
winnowed,  before  the  Tithes  are 
taken.  Olives,  which  form  a  most 
important  article  in  T-'’*s  vicinity, 
when  they  are  sold  in  Tie  state  in 
which  they  are  grown,  pay  the  Tithe 
only  on  the  quantity  cariie<l  away ; 
but  if  there  be  a  mill,  and  oil-presses 
on  the  farm,  one- tenth  of  the  oil  is 
taken  by  the  collector.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  Tithe  uimn  grapes,  when 
the  grapes  arc  sold,  is  paid  in  fruit ; 
but  when  made  into  wine  within  the 
district,  the  Church  receives  one-ienlk 
of  the  liquor. 

The  pilnciple  upon  which  this 
is  founded  seems  to  be,  lliat  the 
Church  may  receive  one-tentli  of  the 
produce  in  t!ie  first  stage  in  which 
It  becomes  C\t  for  uee ;  for  if  wine  be 
made  into  braUvly  or  vinegar,  the 
Church  receives  its  dues  from  tlie 
wine,  and  not  from  the  articles  into 
which  it  is  afterwards  converted. 
The  more  valuable  productions  of  the 
field,  such  as  liquorice,  as  wx'll  as  the 
minuter  articles  of  the  garden,  such 
as  melons,  pumpkins,  onions,  garlic, 
peas,  and  beans,  all  contributes  an 
equal  proportion  to  the  supjwrt  of 
the  Ecdesiastical  establishment.  The 
right  to  Tithes  has  been  lately  ex¬ 
tended  to  such  wild  fruits  as  can  lie 
sold,  even  for  the  smallest  suuis. 
Thus  the  tunas,  or  prickly  jicars — 
the  figs  Rowing  on  the  opuntia,  a 
wild  fruit  with  which  the  hedges 
abound,  and  consequently  of  little 
value,  have  lately  been  subjected  to 
the  Tithing  system.  One-tenth  also 
of  all  the  domesticated  animals  is 
delivered  to  the  Tithe  collector,  as 
well  as  the  wool  annually  shoni  from 
the  sheep. 

There  is,”  adds  Mr  Jacob,  **  an 
uniformity  in  this  system,  which  pro¬ 
duces  effects  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  which  are  felt  in  England. 
In  Spain,  it  is  the  Clergy  who  op¬ 
press,  and  the  farmer  who  is  defraud¬ 
ed  :  in  England,  it  is  tlie  farmer  who 
imposes,  and  the  Clergyman  who  is 
the  sufferer.”  p.  99,  101.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  Ireland. 
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We  might  go  to  Portugal,  Sicily, 
and  the  wnole  of  Italy,  for  proofs  of 
the  same  rruisterly  system  of  Tithing 
practised  in  Spain:  but  this  quotation 
shall  suffice,  and  we  trust  that  it  will, 
as  it  ought  at  least,  serve  to  con¬ 
vince  the  White  Hoys  and  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  that  if  their  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  were  established  to-morrow, 
and  Uie  Tithes  put  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  Priesthood,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  Catholic  countries,  their 
situation,  instead  of  being  better, 
would  be  infinitely  worse. 

From  the  above  facts,  tlien,  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  if  the  landlord  and  his 
tenants  deal^ir/y  with  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Tithes,  they  have  no  right 
to  complain ;  because  the  former 
knows  tnat  the  Tithes  arc  not,  and 
never  were  his,  and  that  his  land  is 
burdened  with  them  legally  ;  and  the 
latter  f  the  farmer)  knows,  that  he 
leased  ms  farm  on  tlie  express,  or 
implied  condition,  that  the  one-tenth 
of  aU  its  fruits  is  due  to  the  Parson, 
or  lay-improprietor.  Where,  then, 
it  will  be  askt^,  is  the  justice  of  their 
complaints  ?  >VTience  do  they  spring  ? 
AV'hat  is  their  real  cause?  This 
forms  tile  next  branch  of  our  in¬ 
quiry. 

Thirdly,  The  real  causes,  in  nineiym 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  arise  out 
of  those  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded ;  namely,  to  the 
imposition  of  certain  classes  of  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  upon  the  Clergy — 
to  their  running  behind,  and  not  pay¬ 
ing  up  the  trifling  compositions  en¬ 
tered  into  with  them  by  the  Clergy 
in  lieu  of  the  Tithes,  and  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  determined  plan,  formed  and 
systematized,  for  refusing  all  Tithe, 
if  possible,  to  the  Protestant  Clergy. 

But,  whilst  these  are  the  real  causes 
of  almost  all  the  Ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  going  on  in  Ireland, 
and  which  stalk  fortli,  in  all  their  ter¬ 
ror,  to  intimidate,  affright,  and  alarm 
Parliament,  there  are  others  which 
are  considered  by  wise  men,  and  sa¬ 
gacious  politicians,  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  as  affecting  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  the  prosperity  of  Ire¬ 
land  at  large.  These  9iTe,jirst,  pre¬ 
venting  the  possessors  of  tne  lana,  or 
their  tenants,  from  carrying  the  crops 
off  the  ground,  until  tne  prrarictor 
of  the  Tiends  has  drawn  his  Tithes : 
in  consequence  of  which,  whether 
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arising  from  ill-naturc,  indolence,  or 
avarice,  the  whole  crop,  if  not  oc¬ 
casionally  lost,  is  frequently  injured : 
secondly,  inflicting  on  agricultural 
improvements  great  hardships:  third- 
ly,  injuring  the  soil,  by  yearly  alistruc- 
Hons  from  it  of  one-tenth  of  its  fod¬ 
der,  which  would  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  manure,  and  which  would 
have  enabled  the  farmer  to  bring  into 
cultivation  his  poorer  soils:  and, 
finally,  incessant  interruption  to  that 
tranquillity,  good  neighbourhood, 
and  friendly  intercourse,  which 
should  always  exist  betwixt  the  Mi¬ 
nister  and  his  people ;  but  which,  in 
consequence  of  (wercharges,  and  for* 
cing  payment  of  his  Tithes,  are  en- 
tirdy  destroyed ;  and,  in  their  stead, 
the  most  deadly  rancour  frequently 
substituted,  and  too  often  act^  on. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  these 
arc  the  great  and  important  evils 
which  can  be  brought  forwanl  against 
the  Tithe  system  in  Ireland,  we  shall 
shortly  examine  them. 

And,  with  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  we  boldly  deny  that  any  such 
evil  exists.  The  complaints  are  not 
gainst  negligence,  in  drawing  the 
Tithe,  but  against  too  neat  activity! 
But,  if  the  Tithe  be  (Irawn  on  the 
ground,  how  can  the  farmer  com¬ 
plain  of  overcharge  ?  Will  he  allow 
the  Parson,  or  his  Proctor,  to  draw 
more  than  the  tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth 
potatoe,  or  the  tenth  pig  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  and  if  not,  with  what  face  of 
justice  can  he  complain  of  severity, 
cruelty,  and  oppression  ?  Complaints, 
in  suen  a  case,  prove  too  much.  They 
rove  not  the  oppression  of  the  Tithe- 
older,  but  the  dishonest  disposition 
of  the  Tithe-payer,  and  his  sad  renet 
that  he  has  not,  like  a  smuggler,  had 
time  to  abstract,  carry  off,  and  secret 
a  part  of  his  crops,  before  the  Ihroc- 
tor  came  round. 

His  complaints  of  severity  in  ex¬ 
acting  his  composition,  too,  when 
composition  is  gone  into,  prove  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  uinp ;  and  unless  the 
proposition  be  maintained,  that  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  implement, 
faithfully,  his  own  baigain,  then, 
how  can  it  be  oppression  for  the 
Tithe-holder  to  au  his  own;  and, 
if  necessary,  to  enforce,  legally,  the 
payment  of  it  ?  In  many  cases,  this 
must  either  be  done,  or  the  Clergy 
man,  who  has  no  other  means  of 
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supiwrt  but  from  his  Tithes,  must  we.  If  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  far- 
starvf.  These  remarks  put  the  com-  mer  would  have  a  larger  profit,  after 
ijlaints  of  oppression  and  overcharges  paying  his  Tithe.  It  is  quite  Ae 
u|H)n  their  true  foundation  ;  and  same,  from  what  side  of  the  effuation 
shew  clearly,  that  they  spring  from  you  take  it — for  if  the  objection  be 
the  inifx}sitinns  practised  by  the  far-  good  against  Tithes,  it  is  equally 
iiu‘rs,and  not  from  the  Tithe-holders;  goo<l  against  all  other  burdens  laid 
whilst  negligence,  in  drawing  time-  upon  landed  property.  But  the  ob- 
ouslif  the  'J'ithe,  is  positively  denied,  jection  is  more  specious  than  solid, 
anil  we  call  ujwn  the  complainers  to  in  another  point  of  view ;  and  that  is, 
make  out  tlie  charge.  that  if  capital,  industry,  and  skill, 

'I'he  second  objection  is  that  of  were  bestowed  by  the  Clergyman 
inflicting  on  agricultural  improve-  on  the  improvement  of  the  lands  in 
ments  great  hardships — while  it  in-  his  parish,  his  usefulness,  as  aCler^- 
volves  in  it  a  principle  of  gross  m-  man,  would  be  destroyed,  and  nis 
justice  and  oppression.  parishioners  deprived  of  his  most  va- 

'fhis  is  the  cream  of  all  the  ob-  luable  professional  labours.  Accord- 
jections.  In  it  all  their  strength  ing  to  the  canital  sunk,  the  skill  ex- 
lics ;  and,  acconlingly,  to  it  the  erted,  and  the  industry  bestowed ; 
whole  force  of  the  Oppositionists  has  in  the  same  proportion  would  his 
Ikvii  directed.  We  readily  admit,  mind  become  anxious,  agitated,  or 
that  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  some-  distracted.  His  treasure  being  on 
thing  like  demonstration  ;  and  that,  the  earth,  his  heart  would  be  there 
at  first  sight,  nothing  seems  more  also.  The  time  spent  in  attending 
conclusive.  But,  like  many  things  to  the  improvements  of  a  whole  pa- 
else  of  a  similar  nature,  it  will  not  rish,  would  leave  little  to  be  spent  in 
stand  cUyse  investigation  ;  while  it  is  study  ;  and  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
not  in  unison  writh  the  other  arrange-  exercised  to  improve  his  parochial- 
nunts  of  society,  as  to  professional  lands,  would  prevent  the  exertion  of 
skill  and  talent,  when  employed  and  his  best  powers  for  improving  the 
required  by  individuals  or  the  State,  minds  and  bettering  tne  hearts  of 
We  affirm,  then,  that  Tithes,  and  his  parishioners.  In  one  word,  if 
the  increase  of  Tithes  arising  from  such  services  were  demanded,  and 
agricultural  improvements,  do  tw  in-  necessary,  before  improvements  could 
justice  to  the  farmer,  and  impose  or  would  be  made  in  his  parish, 
ujwn  him  no  burden  of  which  he  is  improvement  would  be  impossible — 
ignorant.  for  the  sums  which  they  would  re¬ 

in  agriculture,  as  in  trade  and  quire,  no  Clergyman  could  afibrd ; 
commerce,  every  farmer,  resolved  to  and  if  he  could,  he  might  be  losing 
imjirove  his  farm,  sits  down  and  his  fortune,  instead  of  bettering  it ; 
counts  the  cost.  In  doing  this,  he  or,  if  bettering  it,  providing  the 
takes  in  all  burdens ;  and  if  he  sees  means  for  enriching  his  successors 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  repay  more  than  himself ;  while,  to  give 
himself,  from  his  improvements,  his  personal  attendance  and  personal 
he  lets  them  alone.  If,  on  the  industry,  would  not  only  require  a 
other  hand,  he  sees  that  he  will  sort  of  uhupiity,  but  would  entirely 
gain,  he  proceeds.  On  this  principle,  secularize  his  mind,  and  wholly  unfit 
which  is  no  doubt  one  of  speculation,  him  for  the  conscientious  discharge 
all  agricultural  improvements  are  of  his  sacred  duties :  and,  whilst  it 
made.  If  the  Tithes  are  to  deter  did  all  this,  it  would  be  leading  him 
him,  so  may  every  other  public  bur-  to  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
den ;  and,  therefore,  every  other  bur-  land,  which  expressly  forbids  Clergy- 
den  upon  his  farm,  as  rent,  taxes,  men,  and  ties  up  their  hands  from 
road-money,  &c.  &c.  may,  following  after,  or  engaging  in,  any 
with  equal  propriety,  be  denounced,  secular  profession  whatever  1  Yet,  on 
and  chargea  with  injustice  and  op-  the  principle  of  this  objection,  he 
presdon,  and  with  impeding  his  im-  must  cither  break  the  law,  and  ftir- 
provements,  as  well  as  Tithes.  But,  nish  his  proportion  of  capital,  indiis- 
says  one.  If  Tithes  were  abolished,  try,  and  dcill,  for  these  improvemente, 
^  farmer  would  have  a  profit,  after  or  he  must  remain  stationary  as  to 
paying  the  other  burdens  r '  And.  sav  his  income  for  ever.  The  whole  of 
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this  objection,  however,  proceeds 
upon  a  I'Ai.SK  assumption.  It  takes 
for  j^ranteilthat  the  Clergyman’s  right 
lies  in  the  “  dehila  fundi,**  instead 
of  the  “  dchita  fructuum**  Hut  the 
Clergyman  has  no  business  with  the 
fanner.  The  proprietor  may  keep 
his  ground  in  what  state  he  pleases — 
in  /[food  or  in  bad  condition — in  pas^ 
ture  or  in  crop ;  with  all  this  the 
Tithe-holder  cannot  interfere.  His 
right  is  only  the  tenih  of  the  fruits : 
and  be  these  scanty  or  abundant, 
arising  from  good  or  bad  years,  from 
the  natund  richness  of  the  soil,  or 
from  a  high  state  of  improveil  culti¬ 
vation — the  Tithe  is  his,  and  no 
more  of  it.  He  holds  the  cure,  like 
the  fanner  his  lands,  on  these  terms, 
for  betUT  or  for  worse,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  being  denied  the  privilcfre 
of  the  fanner,  to  attempt  personally 
their  improvement. 

Jiut  the  absurdity  of  such  an  ob¬ 
jection  is  still  more  apparent,  when 
wc  consider  what  would  be  its  fur- 
tlier  effects  uixrn  the  Clergy ;  name¬ 
ly,  “  the  keeping  of  them  station* 
ary  in  society.** 

One  of  Uie  great  advantages  of 
Tithes  is,  that  they  completely  pre¬ 
serve,  at  all  times,  the  Clergy  in 
tlieir  relative  rank  and  situation  in 
the  State  :  and  by  placing  them  in  a 
safe  and  ha])i)y  tiicdiocrity — removing 
tliein  equally  from  the  dangers  and 
seductions  of  ajjtuence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  evils  and  degradations 
of  futverty  on  the  other — they  bestow 
U|K)n  them  an  independence,  which 
enables  them  to  do  fearlessly  their 
duty,  without  being  overawe<l  by  the 
frown  of  the  great,  or  intimidat^  by 
the  reproach  of  the  people.  But  by 
making  them  stationary,  that  is,  giv¬ 
ing  them  none  of  the  fruits  of  im¬ 
provement,  the  greatest  injury  would 
Ik?  committed  against  society  itself. 
There  would  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
every  other  class  advancing  progress 
siveiy  in  wealth  and  affluence,  and 
enjoying,  with  their  families,  all  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  Clergy — who,  besides  an  expen¬ 
sive  education,  had  spent  their  lives 
in  study,  learning,  and  research, 
and  the  vigorous  discharge  of  their 
professional  duties— ^incapable,  with 
their  wives  and  their  families,  of 
making  the  same  decent  appearance 
with  the  funilies  of  the  ordinary 
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farmers,  bhop-keijiers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  among  whom  they  exert 
themselves  to  maintain  the  resjK'ct 
due  to  religion  and  its  sacred  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
could  the  Clergy  be  of  any  use? 
AVould  an  order  of  wortliy  and  most 
useful  men — placed  in  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation  of  having  a  stationanf 
income,  whilst  all  ranks  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  rapidly  increasing  theirs— Ik* 
looked  up  to  and  continued  ?  Would 
they  not  become  gradually  degnulcil 
from  that  station  they  now  occupy, 
and  fall  into  the  utmost  contempt  ? 
It  is  true,  Clergymen  would  still  he 
had  to  fill  our  churches  y  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Tithe,  a  hundred,  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  back,  would  still  be  an 
object  to  some  curates:  but  would 
our  churches  be  filled  with  persons 
of  birth,  education,  and  talent ;  and 
who,  keeping  pace  with  the  march 
of  nr*nd,  would  be  qualified  to  edify 
the  NOBLE  and  the  learned  of  our 
land — our  judges  and  stmators,  as 
well  as  the  poor  and  illiterate  ?  Had 
such  narrow  principles  been  acted  on, 
would  they  have  possessed  a  body  of 
Clergy,  wno,  in  every  age,  for  vir¬ 
tue,  learning,  and  piety,  were,  and 
continue  unequalled  by  almost  any 
other  Clergy,  and  who  have  done 
more,  by  their  writings,  to  illuminaU* 
the  world,  than  all  the  other  Clergy 
besides,  Uie  sister  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land  only  excepted  ?  Assuredly  not. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  would  in¬ 
evitably  sink  ;  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  in  that  turbulent  land,  would 
soon  nave  cause  bitterly  to  lament 
the  miserable  parsimony  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  that  outrageous  and  discon¬ 
tented  spirit,  which  took  away  the 
Tithes  from  their  Clergy,  or  which 
settled  and  fixed  them  so,  as  to  be¬ 
come,  in  rll  future  time,  station¬ 
ary. 

As  there  are  some  jirofessional  men 
who,  nevertheless,  on  this  bead, 
maintain  strictly  the  injustice  and 
oppression  of  Tithes,  and  plead,  more 
particularly,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
Clergy  shouhl  have  been  at  all  times 
**  stationary,**  we  put  this  to 
themselves,  and  ask  their  opinion  on 
it.  Suppose  the  nation  had  fi^d 
the  fees  of  physicians  and  laiwe« 
jyiy  or  a  hundred  years  ago — ^how 
would  they  now  feel?  Or  su^ise  that 
the  nation,  or  a  body  of  men,  had  1^1 
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their  heads  together,  to  fix  their  fees,  stationary,"  which  giving  no 
and  one  of  these  came  to  them  and  share  in  improvements  would  do,  and 
said,  Vou,  Mr  Physician  and  Law-  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  about 
ver,  must  take  the  fees  we  have  fix-  denying  the  Clergy  their  due  pro- 
and  which  were  paid  to  your  pre-  portion  in  such  improvements,  is  in- 
decessors,  in  the  same  line,  a  hun-  stantly  seen. 

drinl  and  fifty  years  ago.*’  What  If  landlords,  farmers,  and  all  other 
would  be  the  reply  ?  Would  it  not  classes  in  society,  were  to  be  left  to 
be,  ‘‘  Vou  must  pay  us  according  to  advance  in  wealth,  importance,  and 
the  rate  of  the  times,  the  improve-  influence,  would  not  the  Clergy,  if 
inents  in  society,  the  change  in  the  left  to  remain  stationary.  Ipse  their 
uianner  of  living,  the  additional  ex-  station  in  society ;  or,  if  left  to  the 
[)t‘nce  of  education,  and  the  time  pleasure  of  society,  either  rise  too 
and  study  necessary  to  qualify  us  to  nigh,  or  sink  too  low,  just  as  they 
be  of  service  to  you ;  and  which  you  had  address  to  become  the  idols,  or 
can  now  well  afford  to  do,  as  your  the  reverse,  of  the  community,  or  the 
rents  and  markets  have  doubled  and  state  ? 

trtbled  since  the  time  when  you  paid  But  we  apply  the  same  argument 
our  predecessors  ?’*  to  the  land-owners  as  to  the  lawyers 

All  this  he  would  readily  grant,  and  physicians ;  and  we  put  it  to 
but,  turning  round,  and  wielding  them,  if  it  would  be^ir,  that,  while 
your  argument,  he  might  say,  “  You  they  are  receiving  a  nfth  part  in  rent, 
did  not  assist  me  in  my  improve-  of  the  improvements  which  the  far- 
inents :  you  expended  on  them  nei-  mer  makes,  and  for  which  they  give 
ther  capital,  industry,  nor  skill;  and,  no  capital,  no  industry,  no  skill, 
therefore,  as  you  did  none  of  all  the  Clergy  should  not  have  the  in- 
these,  you  have  no  right  to  share,  in  crease  on  their  one-tenth  ?  And  we 
liigher  fees,  any  proportion  of  my  ask  them  farther,  what  their  feelings 
improvements,  which  were  made  would  be,  were  Parliament,  or  the 
wholly  at  my  own  expence,  and  by  Clergy,  to  attempt  to  limit  their 
my  own  industry,  skill,  and  inge-.  rights  and  advantages  over  their  own 
»uity."  property?  Or  what  would  they  say, 

{Suppose  such  a  harangue  made  to  were  tneir  farmers  to  wield  their 
any,  even  the  weakest  of  our  barris-  own  ar^ment  against  them,  and  say, 
lers,  with  what  ineffable  contempt  ‘‘  Our  leases  are  out — we  have  made 
would  he  hear  it !  and  if  he  deigned  your  lands  Jive  times  more  produc- 
lo  return  an  answer,  would  he  not  tive  than  when  we  first  leased  them ; 
5iay,  “  \'ery  well,  Mr  Clodpole;  since  but  we  give  you  no  more  rent ;  you 
you  will  not  remunerate  us  for  the  are  not  entitled  to  more ;  for  all 
exercise  of  our  professional  skill,  ob-  their  productiveness  is  the  eflfect  of 
tained  through  a  long  course  of  study  our  improvements,  to  which  you  con- 
and  practice,  you  will  have  the  good-  tributed  nothing  either  of  capital  or 
nesg  to  plead  your  own  cause  your-  industry  ?’* 

self?”  “  But,"  says  Sir  Clodpole,  Such  is  the  fallacy  in  the  ob- 
‘‘1am  not  able ;  1  have  not  learned  jection.  Adopt  it,  and  every  thing 
law;  I  have  got  no  education  for  becomes  stationary  but  to  tne  man 
die  bar ;  1  am  ignorant  of  forms,  who  makes  the  improvements.  The 
{Statutes,  and  prec^ents,  and  know  physician,  lawyer,  and  landlord  on 
not  how  to  speak,  or  addx^  a  court.*'  the  principle  assumed,  must  be  served 
‘‘  Oh,  very  well,"  says  our  barrister,  as  the  Clergy ;  and  the  farmer,  or  im- 
you  must  then  let  it  alone,  or  pay  prover,  alone  be  entitled  to  all  the 
those  fees,  which  the  improve-  benefit.  But  continue  the  present 
nwnts  of  society,  the  changes  in  man-  system,  and  the  relative  proportion 
new,  and  the  expensiveness  of  times,  betwixt  the  Clergy  and  laity  is  pre- 
rendered  necessary  for  the  sup-  served ;  the  income  of  the  one  is  pro- 
port  of  ray  order."  gresaive  with  the  income  of  the  other.. 
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cannot  exist,  and  the  Clergy  can  be 
no  longer  useful  to  society.  Change, 
we  apprehend,  would  be  destruction  ; 
and,  where  the  danger  is  great,  and 
the  good  BO  uncertain,  we  would  re¬ 
mind  all  who  are  fond  of  breaking 
down  venerable  institutions,  to  re¬ 
member  the  words  of  the  poet : 

“  FaciUi  descensus  Jverno  ; 

Sed  revocare  gradutn^  superasque  evaderc 
ad  aurasy 

Hoc  opusy  hie  labor  cst.'* 

Never  was  there  a  finer,  or  a  truer 
sentence  ;  for  both  States  and  indi¬ 
viduals  find  often,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  it  is  easier  to  get  into  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers,  than  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  out  of  them. 

The  third  objection  to  the  Tithe- 
system  is,  the  evil  it  is  said  to  occa¬ 
sion,  by  abstracting  from  the  soil  one- 
tenth  of  the  fodder,  w’hich  ought  to 
have  remainetl  with  the  farmer,  for 
the  improvement  of  his  poor  soils. 

This  argument  loses  all  its  force, 
from  the  more  than  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  corn  in  the  market,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  the  abstraction  of  pro¬ 
duce,  by  way  of  rents,  cripples  the 
fanner  more,  by  taking  capital  out 
of  his  hand,  than  the  onc-tenth  of 
the  fodder  does  ;  and,  therefore,  this 
objection,  pushed  the  whole  length  it 
will  go,  would  be  eoually  fatal  against 
rent,  iasation,  and  every  thing  else, 
which  might  make  the  farmer  sell 
his  straw  or  hay  ofi'  his  farm.  The 
objection  is  now  comparatively  trif¬ 
ling,  and,  at  all  events,  is  rendered 
of  no  account,  if  the  preceding  ar¬ 
guments  be  held  valid. 

The  last  objection,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  is  indeid  one  of  far  more 
conseouence  than  almost  any  other, 
vii.  tne  eftect  of  the  Tithe-system 
on  the  happiness  and  tianquillity  of 
Ireland,  and  the  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  to  which  it  ex^ioscs  the  Es¬ 
tablished  ('lergy. 

That  this  contempt  arises  from  it, 
we  are  ready  to  own,  in  so  far  as  the 
whole  Catholic  population  is  con¬ 
cerned;  but  that  it  extends  to  the 
flocks  of  Protestant  pastors,  who 
faithfully  discharge  their  duty,  we 
deny.  That  Protestant  Clergy  are 
hat^  by  Catholics,  .may  be  suppos¬ 
ed.  Abjectly  submissive  to  tneir 
priests,  who  have  still  lurking  with¬ 
in  them  the  leaven  of  spiritual  Uaur- 
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paiion  and  Dominance,  the  lower 
orders  of  Irish  Catholics  are  still  un¬ 
fortunately  possessed  by  a  bigotted 
antipathy  against  all  Protestants.  Hut 
is  this  a  good  reason  for  taking  away 
Tithes.^  If  «the  hatred  of  enemieK, 
against  such  a  venerable  body  of  men 
as  the  Episcopalian  Clergy  of  Ireland, 
be  a  good  reason  for  such  a  measure, 
then  a  good  reason  will  never  be 
wanting  for  the  adoption  of  any 
other  which  they  may  put  forth.  Ad¬ 
mit  its  legitimacy,  and,  in  an  instant, 
you  will  find  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
exalted,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
establislnnent  degraded  and  debastd. 
When  two-thirds,  or  four-fifths,  of  a 
population  are  determined  to  run 
down  the  other,  they  can  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  means  to  hold  up  the  mino¬ 
rity  to  derision  and  contempt.  Hut 
such  attempts  could  not  succeed.  The 
learning  and  piety  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  Episcopal  ('lergy  have 
not  only  commanded  the  approbation 
of  their  fiocks,  but  their  works  the 
applause  of  the  world. 

WTth  these  facts  before  us,  let  us 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  reme¬ 
dies  for  the  evil  of  the  Tithes : 

Many  are  the  remedies  which 
sage  politicians  and  men  of  sound 
understanding  have  proposed.  Some 
have  w'ished  to  remedy  the  evil,  hy 
commuting  Tithes  for  a  poundage 
upon  the  rent — others  by  giving  an 
equivalent  in  land — others,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  valued  rent,  as 
in  Scotland  ;  and  others,  by  freeing 
the  small  tenantry  altogether,  and 
transferring  the  payment  of  the  Tithes 
to  the  RICH  LANDLORDS.  Tlicrc 
have  been  many  more  scl'.cmes  pro- 
])osed,  but  these,  as  appears  to  us,  arc 
the  most  efficient  in  the  opinion  of 
their  respective  projectors;  though 
all  of  them,  in  our  humble  appre¬ 
hension,  are,  if  not  radically  wrong, 
at  least  liable  to  great  objections. 

With  i^ard  to  the  ^rst — **  a 
poundage  upon  the  rent,**— if  this 
plan  were  adopted,  it  would  open  a 
door  to.  the  grossest  frauds.  Collu¬ 
sive  bargains  betwixt  landlords  and 
tenants  would  abound — graasuma 
would  be  taken  for  long  leases,  or 
short  ones,  which  would  be  under¬ 
stood  as  part  payment,  and  renti 
merely  illusory,  would  be  ui 
order  to  reduce  the  stipt^jiajfritfe^ 
the  Clci^ ;  a  system If 
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wlncli  not  a  few  have  shamefully  and 
dishonestly  practised  in  Scotland, 
when  their  lan<l  w^as,  and  is  still  va¬ 
lued  by  them  for  the  Tiend.  Their 
practice  was,  and  often  is,  though 
(lieir  ground  was  in  lease,  to  throw 
it  out  of  lease ;  and  thus  farms, 
which  brought  them  from  three  to 
four  }Hmu(is  per  acre,  have  been  va¬ 
lued  by  old  men,  with  o/t/- fashioned 
notions  of  rent,  for  tiventif-Jive  .shil- 
Ihurs  an  acre ;  or  by  Sectarians, 
w  hose  opinions  were,  that  the  C'lergy 
should  have  no  stipend  from  lands, 
for  one  jiounJ  ]HT  acre!  These  things, 
we  say,  have  not  been  unfrequent  in 
Scotland,  in  kind  and  degree  ;  and  if 
a  coininutation  of  'fithes  were  to  be 
put  on  a  jK)undage  of  rent,  the  same 
things  would  take  place  in  Ireland  ; 
and  thus  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  (dergy  and  of  true  religion. 

Nor  is  the  second  scheme  wiser, 
viz. — giving  an  ajui valent  in  land 
for  the  I'itlics.  Such  a  mode  would 
destroy  the  clerical  character.  It 
w’ould  convert  the  (’lergy  into  far- 
MKKs,  and  tend  entirely  to  secularize 
their  minds.  Having  nothingbut  their 
land  to  dejwnd  on  for  a  living,  their 
whole  care  and  attention  would  be 
directed  to  its  improvement  and  man¬ 
agement;  and  their  mind.s,  during  the 
week,  frequently  agitated  by  bad  sea¬ 
sons,  had  crops,  and  bad  payments, 
would  he  ill  quiilified,  on  the  Sunday, 
for  their  sacred  and  solemn  public 
duties.  Hut  this  is  not  all.  Suppose 
the  entrant  to  the  living  a  young  man, 
without  capital ;  how  is  he  to  I'urnish 
his  glebe-house,  to  stock  his  farm, 
and  work  his  lands?  If  the  former 
ineumlH'nt  has  taken  all  he  could  get 
out  of  it,  and  if,  cither  by  himself  or 
his  tenants,  he  has  reduced  it  to  a 
“cuffut  mortuum,*’  where  is  the  young 
man  to  have  money  for  putting  his 
glebe  grounds  again  into  good  heart, 
and  a  good  state  for  cropping  ?  Must 
he  not  borrow  it  ?  And  if  a  few  bad 
crops  should  succeed  one  another,  or 
if  his  grain  factor  should  become 
bankrupt,  would  not  poverty  be  his 
portion,  and  his  influence  and  re¬ 
spectability  in  the  parish  be  lessened, 
d  not  destroyed  ?  But  supposing  none 
of  these  things,  and  tatdng  it  for 
ptnu.d  that  the  greatness  of  the 
yunnfittf  would  preclude  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  would  not  the  scheme  afliict 
Ireland  with  a  most  extensive  national 
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entail,  alike  ruinous  to  her  commerce 
and  her  agriculture  ?  Such  a  commu¬ 
tation,  therefore,  is  wild  and  vision¬ 
ary.  It  might  increase  the  number 
of  her  gentlemen  farmers,  but  would 
degrade  the  ('lergy,  and  deprive  the 
laity  of  their  most  important  servi¬ 
ces. 

The  third  scheme  is — a  certain  pro- 
)ortion  of  the  valued  rent,  as  in  Scot- 
and.  This  would  take  the'rithe  from 
the  Clergy,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  land-owners.  Charles  I.,  by 
his  dccrects-arbitral,  commuted  the 
Tithe  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  net  ren¬ 
tal,  which  he  fixed  as  the  fund,  out 
of  which,  under  the  controul  of  the 
Court  of  Tiends,  the  Scottish  (.’lergy 
were  to  he  paid.  This  procedure  has 
})een  highly  praised  by  some.  But 
what  has  been  its  cfilcts?  It  has 
made  the  Clergy  in  a  manner  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  Tiend  (’ourt — pro<luccd 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  and  often 
animosity,  betwixt  the  Heritors  and 
Ministers — given  birth  to  innumer¬ 
able  law-suits — rendered  litigation 
endless— kept  the  Clergy  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  poverty  !  Their  con¬ 
dition  cannot  be  better  represented 
than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lord 
Thurlow,  when  sitting  as  (’hancellor, 
on  an  Apj)cal  Case  that  came  before 
him  from  Scotland  :  “  \Tere  I  sjHjak- 
ing  here,”  said  his  Lordship,  “  as  a 
Legislator,  I  would  say,  that  the 
well-being  of  Scotland  was  deeply 
concerned  in  making  a  more  liberal 
)rovision  for  the  Clergy.  I  w’ould 
lave  higher  promotion — higher  holies 
— and  greater  preferment.  It  is  tnat 
alone  can  keep  the  Clergy  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  he  of  use  to  religion.  For  he 
must  be  a  wretch  indeed,  whose 
.hopes  are  hounded  by  the  scanty  pre¬ 
ferment  of  that  country.” 

Such  are  his  Lonlship's  words  in 
this  case,  where  the  yearly  stipend 
was  only  £.44  :  9  :  SiV*  this 

parish  had  a  rental  at  that  time, 
of  420  bolls  of  victual,  and  near 
£.  6000  sterling  per  annum,  with  a 
population  of  681  persons.  Many  of 
the  other  Clergy  in  Scotland  were 
no  better  proviued  for*.  Of  900  pa- 
im . .  -■  '  "  ■ 

•  If  Parliament  had  taken  no  better 
care  of  the  Lords  of  Session  than  they 
haye  taken  care  of  the  Clergy,  they  would 
have  been  in  a  very  different  situation  at 
this  day.  In  1661,  the  salary  of  a  Senates 
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riches,  there  were,  in  1809,  about  67 
of  them,  the  highest  stipend  of 
which  was  £.  128 : 2 :  lOd. ;  whilst 
eight  of  them  were  below  £.20,  and 
one  of  them  was  just  £.3:  16: 2d. 
per  annum  !  Yet,  w’onderful  as  all 
this  is,  the  Heritors  battled  every 
augmentation,  and  at  last  became  so 
fretted  and  indignant  at  the  Clergy, 
for  seeking  a  jxirt  of  the  fiflh  of  their 
rentals,  that,  in  1808,  they  actually 
made  a  national  outcry,  like  the  Irish 
alK)ut  Tithes,  against  any  augmenta¬ 
tions  out  of  the  Jvjths  of  the  ren¬ 
tal,  and  brought  a  bill  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  have  augmentations  regu¬ 
lated.  This  they  obtained.  The  door 
against  all  augmentation  for  twenty 
years  is  shut  against  the  Clergy  ;  and 
no  matter  how’ever  small  the  augmen¬ 
tation  be  which  the  Court  gives, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  sound,  inijHir- 
Hal,  and  equitable  discretion,  the 
Clergpnan  must  put  up  .with  it. 
For  him  there  is  no  redress  till  twen¬ 
ty  years  shall  elapse !  Accordingly,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  sound  discretion, 
they  give  to  some  17,  18,  20,  22,  and 
25  chalders,  and  to  others  only  15 
and  16  chalders,  though  these  last 
have  more  than  double  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  frec-ticfid,  and  are  nearer 
large  towns,  and  situated  in  more 
expensive  situations  than  two-thirds 
of  the  others.  Out  of /rec-tiends, 
amounting  yearly  to  above  £*.  1600, 
we  have  known  them  give  the  paltry 
stifiend  of  16  chalders;  amounting, 
this  year,  to  less  than  £.250,  and 
that,  too,  to  a  Clergyman  who  had 
the  cure  for  above  6500  souls,  whilst 
they  have  given  exactly  the  same 
number  of  chalders  to  those  around 


of  the  College  of  Justice  did  not  exceed 
£.100  sterling:  and,  at  a  much  later 
l^eriod,  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  had  only 
£.1200  Scots  each” — equal  to  £.100  net. 
Now,  how  is  it  with  tltem  9  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  £.4>!K)0;  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
£.4000 ;  each  of  the  Lords  £.2000  a-year ; 
w  hile  they  have  left  the  Clergy,  many  of 
them  far  their  superiors  in  literary  at¬ 
tainment,  (and  we  depreciate  them  not 
by  saying  so)  at  the  average  salaiy’  of 
from  £.250  to  £.300  sterling  per  an¬ 
num  !  Now  the  proportMMi  of  the  Iqi^  to 
tlie  actual  stipend  is  as  £.2000  to  £.350 ! 
or  six  to  one  nearly.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  the  Clergy  to  have  been  paid 
by  Govemment  ? 
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hint  who  had  not  2350  souls  in  their 
parish. 

The  whole  of  the  augmentations 
granted,  by  the  Court  of  Tiends,  from 
1790  to  1807,  amounted  to  £.45,000 
a-year,  out  of  the  fifths  in  the  Heri¬ 
tors*  hands,  and  which,  by  law,  are 
set  aside  for  the  Clergy.  This  sum 
was  divided  among  828  Clergymen 
inadequately  provided  for,  being  little 
more  than  £.  54  sterling  a-piece ; 
yet,  as  if  an  injury  had  been  done 
them,  by  taking  this  trifle  out  of  the 
free-tiends  in  tneir  hands,  the  land- 
owners  in  Scotland  held  county 
meetings — entered  into  resolutions— 
published  and  circulated  papers — and 
attacked  the  Court  of  Tiends  itself,  as 
assuming  an  illefral  power,  and  tax¬ 
ing,  at  their  arbitrary  pleasure,  the 
landholders  of  Scotland.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  cry  of  their  griev¬ 
ances,  arising  from  these  augmenta¬ 
tions  ! ! ! 

In  noticing  such  attempts,  the 
Judges,  in  their  opinions  on  that 
case,  which  called  forth  the  Heritors* 
united  resistance  in  1808,  very  pro¬ 
perly  and  dignifiedly  repell^  the 
unworthy  insinuations  and  charges 
thrown  out  against  them.  These  we 
cannot  insert.  We  shall  only  quote 
a  passage  or  two  from  tlie  speech  of 
the  then  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  (now 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session), 
whose  opinion,  as  to  the  unreasonable^ 
ness  of  such  opposition,  and  the  total 
groundlessness  of  all  their  complaints, 
is  truly  a  masterly  production; 

**  It  seems  rather  surprising,  u^ii 
the  whole,**  says  his  Lordship,  “  that 
this  fuiestion  should  now  be  agitated 
at  so  late  a  period,  and  that,  too,  by 
Heritors,  who,  in  regard  to  their  most 
substantial  interest,  that  the  religious 
establishments  sho^d  be  respectably 
supported,  and  in  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tural  and  legal  obligation  imposed 
on  landholders  to  afibrd  that  support, 
are  in  this  country  placed  in  a  most 
enviable  situation.  Where  has  there 
been,  since  the  world  began,  such  a 
body  of  Clergy  ?  In  point  of  virtue, 
learning,  piety,  and  a  faithfid  (lis- 
charge  of  their  parochial  duties,  the 
Clergy  of  Scotland,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
have  never  been  equalled  by  the 
Cler^  of  any  nation  upon  earth. 
Mu<m  reason  would  the  landholdw 
of  this  country  have  to  be  contented 
and  satidied,  though  the  burden  of 
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inainuining  such  a  body  of  Clergy 
liail  been  ten  times  greater  than  it  is. 

more  reason  have  the  Heritors 
of  Scotland  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
lot,  when  they  compare  their  situa¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  landed  proprie¬ 
tors  of  any  other  country.  Inas¬ 
much  as  we  have  the  most  respect¬ 
able  body  of  Clergy  f  it  is  no  less  re¬ 
markable  than  true,  in  so  much  as 
that  body  of  Clergy  is  indisputably 
the  most  cheaply  maintained,  with 
tiie  additional  advantage  of  being  all 
obligetl  to  constant  residence  within 
their  respective  parislies,  and  to  the 
jKTsonal  discharge  of  their  sacred 
functions. 

“  ^^'hen  we  look  back  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  past  ages,  we  find  that  the 
Tithes  of  Scotland  were  at  no  time 
the  j)roperty  of  the  Heritors.  From 
the  very  earliest  periotls  to  which  we 
can  trace  back  our  history,  the  Tithes 
were  tlie  property  of  tne  State,  re¬ 
served  by  the  State,  and  by  the  State 
appropriated,  or  at  least  applied  as  a 
fund  for  the  pur^wse  of  maintaining 
the  (dergy. 

Let  us  consider  an  Heritor  in  the 
li^ht  of  a  purchaser  of  land.  Did 
any  such  pay  one  farthing  as  the 
price  of  the  'f  ithes  ?  Certainly  not. 
fhey  always  are,  and  always  haye 
l)ecn,  deducted  from  the  rental,  in 
calculating  the  price  of  the  estate, 
'i’hat  is  taken  from  the  Tithes,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy,  is 
tiot,  therefore,  taken  out  of  the  poc¬ 
ket  of  the  heritor ;  for,  merely  as  a 
proprietor  of  land,  he  can  have  no 
rij^ht  to  the  Tithes,  either  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  inheritance. 

“  Still  less  have  titulars  (lay-im- 
proprietors)  any  right  to  complain : 

I  hey  fatten  themselves  on  the  plun-* 
dtr  of  the  Church.  That  plunder 
consisted  of  a  subject  burdened  from 
the  beginning  with  the' maintenance 
of  tli«  Clergy,  and  continuing  sub- 
.lect  to  that  burden,  even  when 
squandered  to  individual  layman,  by 
the  inconsiderate  profusion  of  some 
of  our  Sovereims.” 

Such  were  me  sentiments  of  the 
Justice  Clerk,  and  of  all  his 
brother  Lords,  at  that  time,  with  the 
eruption  of  three :  and  they  prove 
aod  establish,  that  whilst  tne  lyt- 
adopted  in  Scotland,  in  1638, 
fcnderctl  the  Clergy  siationaryy  and 
their  relative  importance  and 


influence  in  society,  it  was  so  far  from 
allaying  complaint,  and  removing 
contention  betwixt  the  Heritors  and 
Clergy,  that  it  has,  scanty  as  the 
provision  is,  been  the  fertile  source 
of  incessant  litigation  and  heart¬ 
burnings  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  an  Englishman,  this  com¬ 
plaint  does  not  arise  from  the  Court 
of  Tiends  taking  the  whole  fifth  of 
the  rental,  which  the  law  has  assign¬ 
ed  as  the  fund  for  the  Parochial 
Clergy,  but  is  as  loud,  and  ruinous 
in  its  consequences,  when  only  L'.SOO 
per  annum  are  taken  out  of  il.l20() 
or  £.1660,  as  if  the  whole  Tithes  had 
been  taken,  and  which,  in  these  pa> 
rishes,  would  have  amounted  to  L’.^WOO 
a-year. 

If,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  be  to  stifle  all  complaints 
of  grievances  from  Tithes,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  conversion  practised 
in  Scotland  in  1633,  these  facts  will 
convince  Parliament  that  its  object  is 
unattainable  by  any  such  expedient. 
Irreligious  men.  Papists,  and  Secta¬ 
rians,  and,  what  is  more,  the  sects  of 
Heritors  called  misers  cni  spend¬ 
thrifts,  will  never  part  with  money 
pleasantly,  for  the  support  of  a  reli¬ 
gion  they  love  not,  and  do  not  prac¬ 
tise,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  Cler¬ 
gy  whose  CREED  they  oppose. 

The  next  scheme  is,  that  which 
proposes  the  taking  the  payment  of 
all  Tithes  from  the  poor  tenantry, 
and  laying  it  on  the  rich  land- 
owner. 

This  mode  of  relief  to  the  tenantry, 
ruled  in  the  following  manner,  would 
be  alike  advantageous  to  the  land- 
owners  and  to  the  Clergy,  whilst  it 
would  remove  all  grievances  and  com¬ 
plaints  of  overcharge,  severe  exac¬ 
tions,  and  cruel  oppression,  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers.  The  regulations 
by  which  it  could  be  successfully 
carried  through,  are  bottomed  upon 
the  system  by  which  the  stipends  of 
Scottish  Clergy  are  paid,  and  by 
which  they  were  originally  so  fixed 
and  settled.  For  the  commutation, 
then,  of  Irish  Tithes,  we  deem  that 
something  like  the  following  would 
be  found  efficient,  and  easily  work^ 
able: 

lsf,*Let  Parliament  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mission,  consisting  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  Nobility  and  Clergy,  who  shall, 
on  Uie  spot,  have  power  to  call  before 
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them  all  the  proprietors  of  the  Tithes, 
clerical  and  laical. 

Having  called  the  said  pro¬ 
prietors  before  them,  let  the  Com¬ 
missioners  next  require  of  them  to 
furnish,  from  their  Tithe-roll,  for  the 
last  SEVEN  years,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  Tithes  received  by  them  ;  and 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  then  let  the 
amount  be  fixed  from  the  quantity  of 
land  under  cultivation  in  each  parish, 
during  the  said  seven  years;  thus  fix¬ 
ing  the  grain  and  potato  Tithe  from 
the  average  quantity  which  such 
lands,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
usually  produce :  and,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  proccetl,  by  a  known  average 
rule,  to  fix  the  quantity,  or  number, 
of  every  other  tithcahle  subject. 

Silly,  ^V'hen  the  quantity  of  Tithes, 
for  the  last  seven  years,  is  ascertain¬ 
ed  by  the  above  rule,  or  any  other 
better  adopted,  let  it  then  be  deter- 
minetl  whether  this  quantity  is  to  be 
paid  in  kind  or  in  money.  If  in 
the  former,  let  the  land-owner  send 
it  by  his  own  servants,  not  by  the 
poor  tenantry  ;  that  so  all  interfer¬ 
ence  with  them  may  be  avoided.  If 
it  is  to  be  paid  in  money,  then  some 
method,  like  striking  the  fiars  in 
Scotland,  may  be  adopted,  with  an 
improvement  upon  that  mode,  some¬ 
what  like  the  following :  Let  the 
Mayor,  Aldennan,  or  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate,  in  head  towns  ;  or  two  dusti- 
ccs  of  the  Peace,  in  such  towns  or 
places  where  there  shall  be  no 
Mayor,  Bailiff’,  ^:c.  &c.  ^tc.  cause 
the  rvsjiective  }>rices  of  all  tithcable 
articles  to  be  weekly  ascertained  in 
the  rcsjK'ctive  public  market,  or  mar¬ 
kets,  of  said  towns  or  ])laccs;  and  the 
prices  of  such  titheable  articles  be¬ 
ing  ascertained,  bond  ^fide,  let  him 
command  them  to  be  entereil  by  the 
persons  who  shall  certify  the  same, 
in  books  provided  an<l  kept  by  them 
for  that  pur^e ;  and  which  books 
shall  be  laitl,  every  month,  before 
said  Mayor,  or  Magistrate,  or  Justi¬ 
ces  of  the  Peace,  who  shall  cause  the 
certified  prices,  entered  in  said  books, 
to  be  monthly,  or  weekly  published, 
in  the  most  popular  newspaper  of  the 
county,  or  in  the  new’spa}HT  most  ge¬ 
nerally  circulated  and  read  in  that 
county :  and,  at  the  end  of  every 
twelve  months,  (whether  May  or  No¬ 
vember  be  the  month  fixed  on,)  let 
the  Mayor,  BailifT,  or  Magistr-'^tc, 
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or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  summon 
a  Jury  of  fourteen  to  meet  on  the 
day  of  the  month  fixed  by  the  hill  • 
seven  of  which  Jury  shall  be  land- 
owners,  and  seven  Clergymen,  with 
the  right  to  the  Mayor,  &c.  &c. 
who  presides,  to  have  the  casting 
vote,  in  case  of  an  equality.  When 
this  Jury  is  met  and  constituted,  let 
the  books,  in  which  the  weekly  prices 
are  entered,  bond  fide,  be  laid  before 
them,  and  certified  by  the  oath  of  the 
keepers  to  be  a  true  and  accurate  re¬ 
turn  of  the  prices  of  all  grain  bought 
and  sold  in  the  public  market,  or 
markets,  of  the  said  head  town  or 
county,  for  the  last  year.  Having 
done  this,  let  the  prices  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  titheable  articles  be  then  sum¬ 
med  up,  dividing  them  by  twelve,  the 
number  of  months,  and  it  wdll  give 
the  average  prices  for  the  whole  year ; 
which  average  fiar  prices  shall  be  the 
amount  of  stipend  payable  to  the 
C/lergy  for  the  year  and  crop  ending 
May  or  November  1823,  or  1824,  &c. 
And,  at  the  end  of  every  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years,  let  a  new  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  'Pithes  be  made,  to  be 
constantly  paid  in  the  safne  manner. 

Such  is  simply  our  scheme ;  and, 
if  adopted,  the  most  important  ad¬ 
vantages  will  arise  from  it,  to  all 
classes  in  Ireland  who  now  pay  and 
receive  Tithes. 

By  adopting  it,  the  land- 
owner  will  be  entitled  to  the  leading 
of  his  crops  home  to  the  ham-yard 
w  henever  he  pleases,  and  thus  be  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  negligence  or 
avarice  of  the  Tithe  proprietor,  who 
often  leaves  the  crops,  it  is  alleged, 
to  stand  exposed  and  injured  in  the 
fields,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  farmer. 

2<//jf/,  By  adopting  this  scheme, 
land-owners  will  be  relieved  of  all 
overcharges,  or  exactions,  either  by 
the  Clergy  or  their  Proctors ;  and 
these  causes  of  irritation  being  thus 
happily  removed,  the  Clergy  and 
landed  proprietors  will  be  naturally 
led  and  disposed  to  cultivate  mutual 
friendship  and  good-will,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
one  another. 

Sdly,  By  adopting  this  scheme,  me 
Clergy  will  be  placed  in  a  more  dig¬ 
nified  and  comfortable  situation :  for 
whilst  the  fixing  of  the  quantunt 
of  Tithe  to  be  paid  them  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  every  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
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years,  will  effectually  preserve  them 
from  Ix'coming  stationary y  and  los- 
in-r  tlioir  relative  rank  in  society, 
as^is  the  case  in  Scotland  ;  it  will, 
at  the  same  time,  give  them,  with 
little  trouble,  a  fair  proportion  of 
till'  Tithes ;  and,  by  allaying  dis¬ 
content,  and  promoting  their  respect¬ 
ability  and  peace,  will  enable  them 
to  he  nuich  more  useful  among  their 
jmrishioners.  And, 

I'inalluy  Hy  adopting  this  scheme, 
or  any  one  like  it,  the  tenantry,  as 
We'll  as  landlords,  wdll  have  to  them¬ 
selves,  for  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty 
years,  the  whole  profit  of  their  agri¬ 
cultural  improvements :  their  fodder 
will  remain  entirely  on  the  land,  if 
they  so  please  :  and  every  terror  will 
be  removed  from  their  minds  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  them  in  theEcclcsias- 
tical  Courts — of  extortions — Tithe 
prcct’sses — or  jails,  for  arrears.  Every 
feeling  of  this  kind  will  cease  ;  and 
when  unpleasant  remembrances  have 
passed  away,  the  Clergy  and  ten¬ 
antry  will  gradually  slide  into  friend¬ 
ly  intercourse  and  good  ncighhour- 
hood ;  and,  no  longer  at  variance  in 
their  interests,  .will  be  no  longer  at 
variance  in  their  affections,  and  bro¬ 
therly  love,  and  charity. 

Than  the  operation  of  some  such 
scheme  as  this,  conjoined  with  the 
constant  parochial  I'vsidence  of  the 
C’lcrgy,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more 
desireable  or  more  necessary  for  Ire¬ 
land  :  and  amidst  all  the  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  schemes  which  we  have  seen 
or  thought  of,  there  is  none  so  nlain, 
simple,  and  workable,  or  capanle  of 
securing  advantages  equally  great  and 
favourable  to  the  Clergy,  the  land¬ 
owners,  and  the  tenantry. 

There  is,  indeed,  another,  which 
has  been  highly  esteemed  by  the 
friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  which  is  declared  to  be  a  'panacea 
for  all  the  civil  and  religious  sores 
which  now  distress  that  ill-fated 
country.  It  is  this,  Let  the  Irish 
Catholics  have  all  that  they  have  de¬ 
manded  :  for  they  have  asked  no- 
thing  but  what .  strict  justice  and 
goo<l  policy  should  concede  to  them, 
het  them  not  only  enjoy  all  the  civil 
advantages  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  fdve  them  a  Church  Estab¬ 
lishment  like  Scotland  ;  and  we  ven- 
ture  to  predict,  that  the  increasing 
proportion  of  Catholics  will  soon  be 
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less  perceptible,  and  Ireland’s  com¬ 
plaints  and  grievances  cease.” 

This  scheme  we  cannot  examine 
at  present,  and  therefore  leave  it  to 
a  future  Number.  And  perhaps  it 
is  the  less  important,  if  Protestantism 
is  to  he  upheld  in  Ireland ;  for  the 
above  scheme,  if  put  into  operation, 
w’e  consider  as  fully  adequate  for 
producing  the  most  salutary  and  be¬ 
neficial  effects. 
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Chapter  /. 

My  father  was  a  farmer — I  w'as  born 
(The  year  1  tell  not,  though  I  am  not 
old) 

About  that  season  when  the  sheep  are 
shorn, 

And  maids  arc  singing  at  the  milking¬ 
fold. 

And  city  scribes  forsake  their  cruel  pen. 
To  murder  moorcocks — not  to  ruin  men  ! 

I  w’as  a  flower  of  summer  —  such  a  flower ! 
My  mother  thought  me  beautiful-— >no 
doubt — 

For  mothers  have  imjiginative  pow’cr 
Above  all  mortals — It  was  trump'd 
throughout 

The  vale,  that  I,  even  Caleb  Cornhill, 
prov’d 

The  loveliest  boy  that  ever  was  belov'd. 

My  father  car’d  not  whether  I  was  fair, 

If  I  should  prove  industrious,  careful, 
good. 

And  like  himself,  who  would  his  blessings 
share — 

'  Ay,  both  here  and  hereafter,  if  he  could; 
He  long’d  for  riches,  but  he  wish’d  to  be 
Not  damn’d  for  riches  cverhistingly. 

Is  this  not  orthodox  ?  it  surely  is. 

Although  the  poet,  in  his  madness, 
sings 

The  cares  of  rich  men,  and  the  poor 
man’s  bliss — 

Alas !  a  glittering  radiance  fancy  flings. 
Like  dazzling  sunshine,  o’er  the  misery 
The  poet  sees  not— how  can  dreamers 
see  ?  . 

The  poet  sees  not— who  would  trust  to 
him 

That  builds  his  bliss  upon  the  baseless 
air, 

That  follows  lights  which  o’er  the  moor¬ 
lands  skim, 

•  With  an  uncertain  and  delusive  glare, 
That  flies  to  regions  far  unlike  our  earth. 
And  lives  with  beings  not  of  human 
birth  ? 
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The  lover,  and  the  lunatic,  and  poet.  The  sanguine  heart  inevitably  meeu 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact  ;**  Its  disappointment  in  a  thousand  wavs; 

So  Shakespeare  says,  and  Shakespeare  For  joy,  fur  extacy  it  fondly  beats, 

sure  might  know  it ;  But  hath' nut  patience  for  the  long  dc« 

And  I  believe  the  bards  are  often  lays 

crackt —  That  common  toil  prescribes— and  such 

For  who  of  reasonable  mind  would  give  was  mine, 

For  life  in  death,  each  comfort  while  And  hence  the  thoughts  that  darken  and 
they  live  ?  repine. 

’Tis  pleasant  to  be  rich — “  food,  clothing,  I  was  a  waj'ward  boy  ;  and  yet  I  lov'd 
fire,**  My  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 

( All  needful  things,  as  Pope  has  summ'd  dearly, 

them  up,)  And  in  repayment  their  aflTection  jirov’d 

Are  bought  by  something  difTcrent  from  In  all  my  miseries— that  came  full 
desire—  early ; 

By  heavy  metal — he  will  8]iarcly  sup.  And  oh  *twas  pleasant  to  disclose  luy 
And  8|»arely  will  be  cloth*d,  and  sparely  grief 

warm'd,  To  those  that  could  and  would  afford  re< 

Who  lacks  the  charms  that  miser  Elw'es  lief ! 

charm'd. 

I  hated  learning— and  the  village  school 

*Tis  pleasant  to  be  rich — thou'rt  like  a  Was  two  miles  distant  fVom  my  fu. 
flower,  ther*8  cottage. 

Bound  which  the  bees  and  summer  And  by  the  way  I  often  play'd  the  fool ; 
insects  buzz.  But  luckily  the  teacher  was  in  dotage, 

For  fKends  shall  dance  around  thee  every  And  never  miss'd  me  ;  but  I  miss'd,  at 
hour  last, 

More  comfortable  far  than  they  of  Uzz ;  Those  opportunities  that  idly  jiass'd. 

For  they  shall  blame  thee  not — no— they 

shall  praise,  I  hated  learning — but,  when  twelve  years 

And  never  leave  thee,  in  thy  ])rosperous 

days.  A  dancing-master  to  our  village  came, 

And  in  a  bam,  scarce  better  than  a  fold, 
'Tis  pleasant  to  be  rich — it  gives  the  Conven'd  his  pupils — things  that  scarce 
power  w'ould  tame — 

Of  doing  good  ;  and  there  are  objects  Wild  as  the  birds  that  o’er  their  mountains 
found  flew— 

That  need  thy  aid,  bke  some  enfeebled  Strange,  ragged  imps  of  every  form  and 
flower  hue. 

Which,  tempest-beaten,  droops  uiwn  .  ,  ,  ,  „  .  ,  .  n  i  i 

the  ground  ;  ’  *  »  And  there  I  feU  in  love— by  Heavens  !  I 

And  it  is  sweet — it  is  the  first  command  did—  ,  ,  , , 

To  ud  the  helpless  with  a  brother’s  .  >  oung  as  I  was,  I  paraonateljr  Iot  J 1 

And  though  tw'as"  deeply  m  my  bosom 


Nay,  riches  make  thee— though  an  idiot Ne’er  have  I  since  more  thrilling  trans 

seem  ports  prov'd 

(To  human  ignorance)  great,  good,  and  Than  when  I  led  my  Maiy  down  th< 
wise;  dances. 

And  it  is  pleasant  to  receive  esteem.  And  press'd  her  hand,  and  caught  hei 

Though  given  by  those  wc  coi^lly  meltiqg  glancas. 

despise ; 

Th«  half  of  men  are  fools-and  mom  “  a  painful  pleasure  I  may  »»y. 

than  half  ^  the  consuroma 

Worship  (though  sacrilege)  a  golden  calC  ^  i  ... . 

'  *  *  »  /  »  Devoutly  to  be  wish'd,  was  far  awaj  • 

Is  this  not  orthodox  ?  it  well  may  be ;  And  'mid  my  melancholy  mutation, 

And  I  believe,  although  1  cannot  act  I  some  years  afterwards— I  ®tiU  wsi 

According  to  the  principles  I  see,  true ^ 

Might  lead  to  riches  \  but  to  own  the  Thus  sung  of  happineei  that  ftmey  drew 
fiurt, 

I  would,  like  other  fools,  my  arms  ex-  ^  Thcfe  is  a  treasure  here  on  earth, 

A  sweet,  an  imdeciqriiig  tieaMie, 

Ai»d  catch,  without  the  toilsome  means.  For  which  alone  1  bliss  my  birth, 

the  end.  «...  From  which  akms  ejudinlBamift  t 
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And  Hume— that  wise  man  in  his  own 
conceit, 

And  wise  in  the  opinion,  too,  of  many— 
Hath  given  his  readers  a  delicious  treat. 
With  as  much  candour,  I  believe,  os 
any ; 

For  he  liath  praisM  himself— and  he  had 
need — 

Few'  durst  applaud  a  man  without  a 
creed ! 

I  love  abilities— but,  on  my  w'ord, 

I  hate  to  see  these  gifts  of  Heaven  em¬ 
ploy’d 

In  sacridcing  tlrnt  celestial  cord 

That  binds  society  :  And  he  destroy’d 
The  faith  of  many  m  religious  things, 
Who  now  shall  curse  hibn,  while  Uieir 
conscience  stings. 

And  yet  this  man,  so  wonderAilly  wise. 
Was  still  a  fool — he  built  his  happiness 
On  the  applause  of  multitudes — a  prize 
Not  worth  posscssiiig,  though  we  may 
possess ; 

For  when  his  lirst  book  did  not  give  him 
fame, 

He  vow’d  to  go  abroad,  and  change  his 
rranklin — that  guardian-soul  of  Liberty,  name. 

1  hat  favour’d  son  of  Science— l^ranklin  Quj  great  Biographer— even  surly  Sam— 

Hath  writ  the  life  of  many  a  luckless 
A  plejisiint  and  instructive  history  wight, 

<  M  all  he  did,  and  many  things  he  Nay,  rather  writ  their  death— he  lov’d  to 

thuught ;  damn _ 

And  it  is  channing.to  pursue  the  j)agc  For  he,  you  know,  was  an  o’erwhelm- 

'I'hit  leads  frtnn  giddy  youth  to  virtuous  ing  light. 

And  ’tw  as  not  meet  that  stars  of  meaner 
,  .  .  .  rays 

t  IS  of  ever)'  sight  most  beautiful.  Should  dare  to  twinkle  in  his  noontide 

A  young  and  friendless  being  to  behold,  blaze, 

hike  morning  K'ums  amid  the  va|X)urs 

dull,  He  was  the  friend  of  Savage— savage 

Struggling  for  honour,  not  for  jialtry  friend 

gold—  He  was  indeed  !  thus  openly  to  shew 

Struggling _ and  then  in  all  his  glory  The  shameful  acts  to  which  he  could  de¬ 
rising,  scend— 

hike  summer’s  sun,  the  adverse  clouds  That  injur’d  child  of  penury  and  woe  ! 
despising.  A  savage  friend — ^thus  fVum  the  grave  to 


It  i!^  the  hean  oi  ncr  i  iu>c, 

'fhe  heart  of  her  that  loves  me  dearl; 
Though  fortune  change,  and  friends  i 
move, 

Yet  it  is  niine,  and  mine  sincerely. 

»  0,  ’tis  the  only  treasure  found  ! 

l'\)r  riches  are  a  heap  of  stubble, 

And  friendship  is  an  empty  sound, 

Aiul  fame  is  but  a  bursting  bubble  ; 
And  all  the  charms  of  flower  and  tree  ' 
Are  changiitg  hourly,  daily,  yearly  ; 
Hut  death  can  only  tear  from  me 
'J'lie  heart  of  her  Umt  loves  me  dearly 


Ciuipier  II, 

1  i.ovE  Biography— w'ho  doth  not  love 
To  read  the  lives  of  creatures  like  him¬ 
self? 

They  will  at  least  amuse— they  may  im¬ 
prove  ; 

And  1  am  sorry  when,  ujwn  the  shelf, 

1  iiv  each  dusty  ;u)d  neglected  tome, 
Whkh  (though  you  call)  is  every  day  at 
home. 


The  keen  dissector  he  hath  well  dis¬ 
sected, 

3  L 


*  i 


'Phough,  to  hl«  Hhame,  it  may  be*  tnily 
said, 

Had  he  his  idol  or  himself  respecUd* 

We  should  have  wanted  many  a  gossip 
storj'. 

That  little  adds  to  his  or  Johnson's  glory. 

Alas,  for  Bums  !— the  glory  of  our  ii«le — 
Who  came,  like  CiiKinnatus,  from  the 
plough, 

’I’o  shed  a  splendour  o’er  his  native  soil. 
To  bind  a  garland  round  his  manly 
brow. 

To  rear  a  monument  that  shall  withstand 

The  withering  jwwer  of  Tune’s  destme- 
tive  hand ! 


QAprU 

The  thread  of  my  discourse— but,  I’m 
returning 

To  where  1  left  myself— in  passion  1mm. 
ing. 

Burning  in  jiassion  !— what  a  foolish 
thought ! — 

A  boy  in  love — and  can  he  be  sincere? 

Yes — boys  w'ill  feel  what  thou  perceivesi 
not, 

And  catch  at  language  which  they 
should  not  hear. 

And  notice  things  of  which  you  little 
dream. 

When  they  seem  blind — but  are  not  *wh«t 
they  seem. 


The  Life  of  CiUvh  Cornhill. 


Hums  cannot  be  forgot— he  hath  be¬ 
stow’d 

A  thousand  blessings  uiion  human 
kind ; 

From  him  each  brother  of  the  breathing 
clod — 

The  peer  of  noble  birth,  the  low-born 
hind. 

May  learn  to  feel,  to  think,  to  act  as  one 

Favour’d  of  Heaven— even  as  immortal 
man ! 

Alas !  {that  Bums  should  fall  into  the 
hand 

Of  Doctor  Currie  !  though  his  fHendly 
heart 

Betoken’d  good,  he  chose  not  to  with¬ 
stand 

His  wish  of  acting  the  dissector’s  part; 

And  this  was  wrrong  ;  yet  it  was  scarce 
transgression. 

But  overweening  love  of  his  profession. 

Blame  me  not,  Roscoe,  though  I  blame 
your  neighbour. 

Even  though  you  wrote  sweet  verses  for 
his  hmk ; 

I  love,  I  honour,  I  respect  your  labour ; — 

To  own  the  real  truth,  I  seldom  took, 

In  any  prose  eff\ision,  greater  pleasure 

Than  your  Lorenao— *tis  a  perfect  trea¬ 
sure  ! 

And  such  are  others,  too,  that  I  could 
name—  . 

Hail,  Doctors  Irvine,  Anderson,  M^Crie ! 

Of  you  not  one  I  am  dispos’d  to  blame ; 

No— I,  for  honour  of  humanity. 

Am  glad  to  And  him,  whom  I  thought  a 
bear  aye. 

Not  quite  ao  bod— though  he  was  harsh 
to  Mary  ! 

But,  gentle  reader,  I  have  been  digressing. 

And  talking  leom’dly,  I,  perchance, 
wtppoee; 

But  thou  may’st  think  that  I  hove  been 
tnraigreBsing 

Thr  rules  of  compaiition  ,  thus  to  lose 


Citapier  111, 

Bitt  no— I’ll  not  return  yet  to  the  theme 

That  I  had  promis’d— fur  a  tale  of 
grief 

Comes  o’er  my  spirit,  in  the  shadosy 
dream 

Of  days  gone  by — grant  me  a  single 
leaf. 

Or  two,  or  three,  or  four,  to  lay  before  ye, 

(Then  I’ll  return)  this  little  human  story. 

—  There  liv’d  an  old  man  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood, 

With  w'hom  I  often  met,  and  lov’d  to 
talk ; 

As  on  a  mossy  stone,  beside  the  wood. 

He  sat  to  rest  him  in  his  evening  walk, 

On  coming  from  the  churchyard— every 
day 

He  visited  his  kindred  there  that  lay. 

He  inhabited  a  cottage  by  himself ; 

There  was  no  wife  to  soothe  his  weary 
care, 

There  was  no  son  to  toil  for  needful  pelf. 

No  daughter  kind  to  cook  his  homely 
fare ; 

He  sat  alone  upon  his  cheerless  hearth. 

As  might  the  last  inhabitant  of  earth. 

One  time  1  found  him  on  the  mo«y 
stone, 

As  I  came  homew'ard  fVom  the  bar>'esi 
field. 

What  time  the  sun  upon  the  hill-top* 
shone. 

And  sultry  hours  to  eve  the  empir** 
yield : 

I  sat  me  down  beside  hino— and  the  roan 

Of  solitude  and  sorrow  thus  began 

“  1  almost  envy  thee  thy  youthfid 
strength  ; 

It  brings  to  mind  the  seasons  that  are 
gone; 

But  weaJuMSi  hath  ePertaksn  me  at 
length. 

And  sorrow  too  has  quench’d  the  hopa* 
that  Aone, 


That  talc  again  in  any  human  ear  ; 

For  he  is  laid  liy  those  he  lov*d  so  well. 
Beneath  the  branches  of  the  yew,  and 
near 

The  aged  church-door,  where  his  spirit 
rose 

To  heavenly  climes^ where  now  he  finds 
repose ! 

Farewell,  old  man— and  may  thy  talc  of 
woe 

Instruct  me  how  to  sojourn  through 
this  earth : 

To  cherish  love— ‘for  he  alone  doth  know 
Unspotted  pleasure,  who  ei^oys  the 
hearth  t 

That  he  doth  call  his  own— it  is  a  charm 

That  keeps  the  spirit  free  Arom  every  harm. 

May  it  instruct  ms  ever  more  to  shun 
The  evils  of  intemperance !— Who  ciui 
see 

An  aged  father  weeping  o*er  the  son, 
Tl^  in  affliction  should  his  comfort  be ; 

That  should  endeavour  to  repay  the  care 

Which  in  his  infancy  he  wont  to  share  ? 

May  it  instruct  me  never  to  beguile, 
Though  1  have  power,  the  simple  dam- 
mi**  heart, 
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Nor  with  the  clouds  of  sorrow  drown  the 
smile 

That  can  to  man  his  brightest  hours 
import ! — 

So  pray'd  I— prompted  by  the  old  man's 
tale  : 

And  Heaven  assist  me,  that  I  may  not 
fail! 


Chapter  /T. 

Wiir.K  I  was  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age, 
>fy  father  wish'd  me  sent  to  some  pro- 
feKsion  ; 

But  I  was  ever  tardy  to  engage 

In  any  calling — that  delicious  passion 
Still  kept  me  near — although  I  fear'd  de¬ 
tection — 

The  lovely  object  of  my  fond  afTeclion. 


O  Mar>-  was  a  heavenly  light,  that  shone 
To  wake  the  best  afttetions  of  the 
breast 

To  pure  and  holy  feeling  !  and,  to  own 
The  real  truth,  1  w  as  supremely  blest. 

To  meet  the  maid  in  many  a  scene  1 
dream'd. 

When  she  seem'd  kind— alas  !  she  only 
seem'd  ! 


But  still  contaminate  I  never  was  { 

*Twa8  but  a  throbbing  of  the  heart, 
then  over— 

And  Mary— lovdy  Mary— was  the  cause. 
For  I  was  ever  her  devoted  lover ; 


leb  CornhtU.  CAprii 

That  ke|it  me  blameless,  *mid  the  storms 
of  passion, 

W’^hen  Iwnn'd  delighU  might  tempt  me  to 
transgression. 


Then  she  indeed  was  folded  to  my  breast. 
Then  o'er  my  check  her  hcart-w-arm 
breath  was  stealing. 

Then  1  w’as  ecstasied  while  1  confest 
The  depth,  the  strength,  the  ardour  of 
my  feeling ; 

Then  1  was  blest — and  had  that  bliss  been 
real, 

I— oh  w  hat  misery  !  'twas  all  ideal ! 


And  yet  I  w^os  not  idle  altogether  ; 

My  father,  as  1  told  thee,  was  a  farmer ; 

I  W’as  his  dejnity,  in  summer  weather. 

To  ply  the  task  writh  numy  a  moorland 
charmer ; 

To  ply  the  task  among  the  new-mowm 
clover. 

Where  blessed  hours  oft  bless  the  rural 
lover. 

I  was  his  deputy — a  faithless  stay 

To  keep  them  busy— I  their  labour 
thwarted ; 

I  lov’d  to  roll  the  girls  among  the  hay  ; 
And  they  were  happ}’  things,  and  kind¬ 
ly  hearted, 

And  1  was  happy  too— though  often  blush¬ 
ing— 

To  snatch  the  kunes  I  had  long  been 
wishing. 


But  this  was  trifling  with  my  precious 
time ; 

'Twas  all  unw’orthy  of  a  youth  like  me; 

For,  though  I  was  no  genius,  I  could 
rhyme ; 

And  this  appear'd  unto  stupidity. 

And  human  ignorance,  a  gift  of  Heaven _ 

A  wondrous  gift — that  not  in  vain  was 
given. 

“  I'll  be  a  Soldier" — I  my  father  said  to, 

“  And  fight  the  battles  of  our  noble 
King; 

I  love  the  drum,  the  red-coat,  and  cock, 
ade  too  ; 

And  who  can  tell  what  honour  1  may 
bring 

Unto  myself— to  all  w’ith  me  connected— 

Even  to  the  land  by  which  I’ll  be  re¬ 
spected.’* 

“  Fight  for  thy  King !  ’tis  proper”- he 
replied- 

But,  really,  if  thou  long’st  to  live  in 
story. 

Thou  lack'st,  I  fear,  both  friends  and 
cash  to  guide. 

In  such  a  path,  thy  footsteps  up  to 
glory : 

The  |x>or  num's  valour,  like  imprison'd 

air. 

Escapes  from  notice  to— the  Lord  knows 
where !’’ 

“  Then  I  shall  be  a  Parson"— “  Nothing 
better ; 

Thou  art  ambitious  of  a  sacred  rank  ; 

But  thou  art  fond  of  folly— it  were  nweter 

That  thou  should’st  study  for  a  moun¬ 
tebank  ; 

There  thou  might’st  thrive— it  only  needs 
grimaces. 

And  thou  can'st  mimic  all  thy  neighbours' 
fu^es. 

“  But  to  be  serious— could’st  thou  preach 
like  Blair, 

Perchance  thou  couldst  not  keep  thy¬ 
self  fh)m  starving ; 

The  care  of  souls  is  not  the  patron’s  care; 

A  church  not  always  flflls  to  the  de¬ 
serving  ; 

The  patron  needs— and  is  not  that  bcnc- 
Tcflent  P— 

For  all  his  gifts,  a  secular  equivalent ! 

“  Then  I  shall  be  an  Advocate"—**  I 
doubt 

Thou  hast  not  splendM  iwweii  in  .^y^ 
(KMsession,  ® 

And  thou  might’st  pitilhlly  pace  about, 

Like  many  others,  in  the  Court  of 


-  ,  * 
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sa^jcs, 

Bearing  in  hand  unprofitable  pages. 

“  But  had’st  thou  all  the  confidence  of 
Murray— 

Although  it  might  l)c  difierently  nam’d ; 

Or  Jert’rcy’scnerg}'— though,  by  his  hurry. 

The  words  are  often  miserably  maim’d ; 

Or  Moncrieff’s  wisdom — though,  if  I  well 
wot, 

lie  speaks  ns  some  one  held  him  by  the 
throat : 

“  Or  liiid’st  thou  all  the  legal  lore  of  Crun- 
Rtoun — 

Although  his  words  l)e  sometimes  cold 
as  bail¬ 
or  Cockburn's.wit — though,  like  a  W'cll- 
worn  gunstone, 

’Tis  now  and  then,  not  always,  doom’d 
to  fiiil ; 

Nay,  had’st  thou  even— thou  still  might’st 
miss  thy  mark— 

As  sound  a  head,  and  sounder  limbs  than 
Clerk  !” 


Chapter  F, 

One  night — I  never  shall  forget  that 
night— 

The  full-orb’d  moon,  and  all  her  starry 
train. 

Even  like  a  famUy  of  celestial  light. 
Threw  their  bright  radiance  over  hill 
and  plain, 

And  tower  and  tree — and  all  the  pros|)C€t 


Before  me  like  a  lovelier,  gentler  day. 

The  %\  ind  was  scarcely  stirring  in  the  trees. 
The  clouds  mov’d  gently  thriAigh  the 
clear  blue  sky. 

Like  snow-w’hitc  sails  upon  the  summer 


When  worn-out  winds  are  scarcely 
heard  to  sigh. 

When  slumbering  billows  scarcely  heave 
their  breast. 

And  all  the  mighty  ocean  is  at  rest. 

There  was  no  bleat  of  lamb  upon  the  hill. 
There  was  no  linnet’s  song  within  the 
w'ood ; 

Each  clamorous  sound  of  human  voice 
w’as  still. 

And  scarce,  amid  the  night’s  deep  so¬ 
litude. 

Was  heard  the  rushing  of  the  mountain 
stream. 

For  all  was  fair  and  silent  as  a  dregm. 

1  lov’d  that  night,  even  for  itself— but  more 
For  her  who  then  was  hanging  on  mine 
arm— 

My  gentle  Mary— as  we  paced  the  shore 
Of  the  calm  rivulet,  w  here  every  chann 

Of  blossom’d  thorn  and  scented  jwlm-tree 
spreads 

Their  quivering,  w'hlspering  shade,  above 
our  heads. 

We  met  that  evening  on  a  neighbour’s 
hearth — 

A  happy  meeting — many  a  youth  was 
there,  - 

And  many  a  maid— and,  in  my  heart’s 
w'ild  mirth, 

I  never  saw  my  Mary  look  so  fair. 

Nor  speak  so  sweetly— oh,  I  fidt  that  she 

Was  all  the  world— nay,  more  than  all— 
to  me ! 

And  there  were  blooming  checks,  and 
brilliant  eyes,  "  , 

And  ruby  lips,  and  heaving  bosoms 
white ; 

But  Mary  was  so  fair,  I  scarce  could  prize 


^  Then  I  shall  Ikj  a  Doctor”— “  Well, 
thou  may’st ; 

Hut  in  the  country  ’tis  a  shocking  sla¬ 
very  ; 

Just  on  thy  pillow  when  thy  head  thou 
lay’st, 

A  call  may  come,  and  it  requires  some 
bravery— 

Kven  though  the  call  be  from  a  crifinf' 
woman — 

I'o  fiice  the  temiiest  and  the  rugged  com¬ 
mon. 

“  Indeed,  if  thou  could’st  mangle  like 
Monro, 

Or  tell,  like  Barclay,  an  amusing  story. 

Thou  think’st,  jwchance,  thou  then 
inight’st  easily  go. 

And  find  the  path  of  honour  clear  be¬ 
fore  ye ; 

Hut  that  is  doubtful— though  thou  might 
be  clever. 

Or  wore,  like  Hamilton,  a  threc-cock’d 
beaver. 

Hut  w  ilt  thou  be  a  Fanner  “  Yes,  I 

will. 

Though  I  must  then  associate  with  the 
sheep, 

And  mo^g  very  like— but  I  want  skill 

To  climb  ambition’s  high  and  danger¬ 
ous  steep, 

And  ’tis  more  wise  the  lowly  stream  to 
quaff  at,  ’ 

Than  tempt  a  fall,  which  brother  fools 
might  laugh  at. 

1  love  the  inno^nce  of  rural  life, 

Of  hill  and  dale;  1  love  the  ftow’ry  trea- 

.mtw 


4.;  I  Tk€  *if  CmUL  iUtrmkiil. 

Tbc  Iwciy  UMi^pi  Uiot  before  my  lichl 


Lite  anfpeto  w'd— Mery  eo  ter, 
hhr  wm  mr  xcy  fear,  aty  biM*,  my 
cme! 

Am!  I  wu  happy<->ft/r  she  look  tim 
amt 

To  i^Mie  her  tbroaij^  the  vaiee  to  calm 
and  vweet. 

Ta  wbve,  liibe  bird*#  nc«t  abeficr’d  tern 
the  wtarm. 

Her  father*#  laane,  m  hematifmUj  mtmL, 
A/xud  the  aiknee  of  the  tritMembioe^  stood 
Witiua  the  etwilcr  of  it#  tinden  wood. 

fhxr  step#  were  tardy,  for  fAix  way  wa* 
picaaant, 

AUmf  the  diore.  where  nothinfi'  ierx7i*d 

awake  ; 

>'»>w,  o’er  fmr  Head#,  fAir#t  fr;m  hi#  perch, 
the  pheasant; 

.\«id  now  the  aawUark  ntaCied  fnarn 
the  brake. 

And  now  the  owlet,  from  the  hollow  oak. 
With  fearful  brjr^  the  Mlencc 

(woke. 

W'e  reach*d  a  h/wer  within  the  hawihon 
Ahade, 

iicar*d  by  a  maiden  that  bad  lately 
died  ; 

L'prw  the  seat  I  spread  my  fthcfihcrd-filaid. 

Aia!  we  sat  <bjwi»— and  Mary  sat  and 
silk'd. 

To  Uunk  of  her  who  rear'd  that  shadowy 
br/wer. 

Yet  faded  faster  than  its  fecUcat  fknrer. 

It  was  a  melanrholy  story—^he 

Had  lov'd  a  youth,  whr>  wjught  a  foreign 
land. 

Arid  they  had  |4erfged  their  rmr#— Ala#  ! 
but  he 

Ketarn'd  nut,  to  laceivo  the  phghtcd  hand ; 
Ala#  I  it  wa#  the  only  hope  ehe  had  ; 

And  ahe  grew  pervwve  beautifaihr  aad. 

Y el  *iBid  the  darknea#  of  her  dreary  imad, 

I, ike  one  faint  •^ar  that  gild#  the  mid¬ 
night  gluocn, 

Hf'pe  would  arMe_and  Uynigh  #he  wa# 
resign'd. 

To  hear  that  he  wa#  withcflng  in  hi# 
tumh— 

llofw  wraild  ariae,  that  he  might  atiU  re- 
turn. 

And  efteer  the  spirit  he  had  left  to  mourn, 

Twa#  all  in  vain,— year  follow'd  year 
away, 

Andslill^  wander'd  in  berkmdy  path. 
That  path  they  wander'd  oft  at  cluae  of 

That  now  to  her  wa#  like  the  vale  of 
death. 

At  last  she  died—and  tier  alMictcd  tweast 
Found  in  tlie  grave  a  deep  and  dream- 
kM  rest. 


W  hen  VC  hnd  thought  «f  her  wtecic* 
tec. 

And  talk'd,  pose  gvl*  ofallbiraa^^ 
woes. 

And  Mary  fch  the  aeat  on  which  he  mo. 

She  roald  no  more  Tex  sweffing  hew* 
compose ; 

She  wepc—and  in  that  proof  of  lyvr^^'T. 

!  leh  tW  ike  wa#  dcam  iciD  t>  me. 

**  God  bka#  thee,  Mary  !  thoa'at#  leader 

Said  1,  though  1  had  acmtxij  power  tb 
speak 

But  I  behov'd  to  act  the  aoocher*#  part ; 

1  ki##'d  the  iear>4iropa  frrjcn  her  kneh 
check. 

And  she,  #w«et  girll  redio'd  within  Bmxa 
arms. 

In  all  the  beauity  of  unplighted  charms 

^  fjfod  hiem  thee,  Mary  !  thoo'ic  a  terskr 
heart. 

And  ne'er  may  he,  who  it#  affeetir/r 
shares, 

'Thus  lca#re  thee  eotnfortka#  u>  weep  apar. 

And  fall  a  victim  to  heart  rending 
cares  ! 

But,  oh,  he  who  i#  worthy  to  receive 

Thy  kind  aifectiuns  thee  he  could  nut 
leave ! 

^  fih,  the  affection#  of  a  heart  like  tbioe 

W  onld  be  the  sweetcat  treasure  upon 
earth; 

And  such  a  treanue  none  ooaki  rt> 
•gn 

Fur  other  prvpccl#  annr  of  kaoiv. 
fjirth ! 

Ob  yes,  my  Maiy,  tbou  •bah  yet  be  bkh 

With  all  thy  heart  hath  to itaelf  cuotes'd  r 

Slv  tliank'd  me  for  my  vriibc#,  a#  dw 
raw'd 

Her  lovely  cheek,  that  on  my  ihmkkr 
lay; 

And,  oh,  with  what  drkght  ef  heart  I 
prais'd 

My  stars,  that  led  me  down  the  pka- 

cent  way 

That  brought  to  Rachd*#  haver— wbost 
sufferings  prove 

The  death-strong  ardkatr  of  a  wtenan** 
love! 

Wa  reach'd  her  father's  couage,  and  «< 
parted. 

But  iHit  before  her  glowuig  bps  1  • 

VtM  when  we  met,  we  both  v«f*  tefh 
beoitad. 

And  lovers  w  ar,  though  never  loag**^ 
cuoicst. 

*rhat  night— 1  never  shafl  forgv* 
night — 

Bright  as  it  vas.  It  now  appears  WfXf 
hrfghi. 

(To  he  coniimmed.) 
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i*r.*A:F*<  I>rLlVf»iD,  lOOC  TUt 
rilH,  rrOM  THE  ITALIAN  4>r 
iii-vt;  thi.  §rtctm:s  or 

A%  J%Tl>OLD  SEW  TAANSLA- 
ro%,  IS  t  NOLISH  SriLNfKAlAN 
fiifk.  IT  J.  H.  WlfFE.V,  A!  - 
MOE  or  AOMAN  HOUms,  &c/' 

far  back  u  our  Number  for  Aa- 
.Ttti  1*17,  we  recorded  OEir  ckcidetl 
zr.nlon  of  the  utter  worthlesaiuiM  of 
vlr  Hoole't  fpiritiewi  trADalAtion&fram 
!fle  great  poeU  of  Italy  ;  and  while 
«  r  iure  hrjnotir  due  to  the  hne  old 
rrwon  of  the  Jentaalem  l^elirercd 
y  Kiurfax,  we  admitted  the  pro- 
',retT  of  fHir  haTing  a  more  faith* 
iLTTt  rruxiem,  and  Leaa  unequal 
'jELAlatioo,  of  this  admirable  poem. 
>.Qct  that  ptriod,  there  hare  appear* 
fl  t«o  Lompetitors  for  the  honour  of 
trarjiplanting  the  noble  Epic  of  Tasso 
.ntr>  the  teeming  garden  of  English 
liTjttrT — .Mr  J.  II.  Hunt,  and  .Mr 
VV'iticn,  the  author  of  the  specimen 
'jrtore  us.  Highly  as  we  are  disfi^jaeti 
tiiink  of  the  talents  of  both  these 
;:tmtleuien,  and  conscious  as  we  are  of 
theirsiisputahle  merits  of  thtur  several 
trao&litions,  we  must  freely  confess, 
that  «e  do  not  think  either  of  them 
4t  all  wealthy  of  the  appellation  of  the 
“  lasso  of  the  North.^'  'fhev  hare, 
nevtrtheless,  done  a  considerable  deal 
toward!  the  naturalising  of  this  Ikwu* 
tiful  poem  amongst  us,  and  we  owe 
them  rjur  tlianks  for  their  Labours, 
it  is  in/leed  cheering  and  delightful, 
to  tlkisc  who  have  been  toiling  over 
the  level  and  barren  desalt  which 
Mr  Hoole  has  spread,  in  lireary  dis¬ 
tance,  before  them,  to  find  some  traces 
^  the  rich  verdure,  and  to  catch 
;:liinniet,  at  least,  of  the  golden  hgfat 
>^1110)1  adorn  and  illuminate  the  spLra- 
•lid  scenes  which  Tasso  has  conjured 
up  for  the  admiration  of  all  time.  Per- 
*on»  who  read  trmnaiationa  of  Ta«o, 
snd  prefer  those  which  rive  them 
trouble  by  their  inosim  fpuh, 
•ill  now  have  at  least  a  heiter  idem  of 
w  characteriatica  of  bis  genius,  than 
they  could  have  from  the  noisy  dull* 
»nd  dreary  pladtiide  which  pall* 
opon  thm  paJatea,  in  perusing  the 
'*^00  strains  of  the  imuhem  rhym- 
and  while  their  hearts  grow 
over  the  love  of  Tanered,  and 
^  death  of  Clarinda — while  they 
on  the  beauty  of  Brminia,  as 


she  blows  in  her  eochanthig  retire¬ 
ment,  making  a  sunshine  hi  the 
shady  place,'*  and  inhale  the  young 
breath  of  paasionate  thought,*’  which 
is  spread  (ike  an  atmosphere  orer  the 
ddKious  gardens  of  .krmida;  they 
will  not  be  so  much  disposed  to  won¬ 
der  at  the  enthusiastic  pride  with 
which  every  Italian  breathes  the 
name  of  Tasso,  and  the  never-eeaa- 
ing  delight  with  which  he  dwells  on 
tl^  beauties  of  this  noblest  produe- 
tion  of  bis  muse. 

However  Fairfax  may  have  fail¬ 
ed  in  presenting  us  with  an  exact 
likemwi  of  his  great  original,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  has  poured  forth, 
from  the  rich  treasures  of  his  mind, 
some  of  the  tendiTest  and  loftiest 
strains  of  poetry  of  which  tlie  En¬ 
glish  tongue  can  boast ;  aiul,  while 
we  admit  the  manifold  faults  sml 
iinpertections  of  his  translation,  we 
feel  assured,  that  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  works  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  poets,  of  the  brightest  era  of 
our  literature ;  and  must  confess, 
that  we  have  but  faint  hopes  of  see¬ 
ing  any  new  version  that  will  dis¬ 
play  erpul  beauty,  power,  and  pa¬ 
thos,  with  the  finest  passages  of  this 
venerable  poet.  \Fherever  he  devi¬ 
ated  from  'fasso,  in  those  stanzas  of 
fresh  and  luxurious  description,  or 
of  fairy  and  dreamlike  beauty  of  im¬ 
agery,  which  throw  so  great  a  charm 
over' the  Jerusalein,  it  was  alwa3rs  in 
the  addition  of  Mime  new  grace,  some 
flower  of  brighter  hue  or  sweeter 
perfume,  which  shed  a  still  more 
(iei^felt  beauty  over  the  original ; 
fnd,  while  this  is  done,  with  mstch- 
Icas  grace,  in  many  parts  of  his  ver¬ 
sion,  to  the  honour  of  Fairfax  be  it 
spoken,  that  he  has  interwoven  these 
additions  with  so  much  of  the  taste 
and  skill  of  a  true  poet,  that  they 
never  once  strike  us  as  incongruous 
or  uncharacteristic ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  best  passages  seem  to  give 
us  nack  the  real  beauties  of  Taaao, 
only  heightened  in  their  colours  by 
thejpencil  of  a  sdll  higher  ardst. 

Ine  great  fault,  on  the  other  band, 
which  we  have  to  And  with  the  mo¬ 
dem  tranalators,  ia,  that  while 
«e  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
us  the  simple  beauties  of  Tasso,  thev, 
instead  of  adding  fresh  grace  to  the 
original,  either  weaken  iu  effect  by 
the  dilution  of  mere  words,  or  dia- 
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tort  its  simplicity  by  improper  and 
uncharacteristic  additions. 

Of  the  two  new  translators,  Mr 
Hunt  is  the  more  faithful  to  the 
meaning  of  the  original ;  hut  he  is  too 
apt  to  eke  out  his  verses  with  those 
faded  flowers  of  speech  which  have 
languished  in  the  pages  of  every 
rhyinster  for  the  last  hundreil  years, 
and  which  shed  an  air  of  feebleness 
and  insipidity  over  the  thoughts  they 
are  intended  to  adorn.  He  often 
transmutes  whole  pages  of  the  fresh 
and  delicate  beauties  of  Tasso,  into 
those  vague  generalities  and  |X)intles8 
]>leonasins  which  leave  no  “  buttress 
nor  coigne  of  vantage”  for  the  heart 
or  imagination  to  make  their  pen¬ 
dent  l)etl  and  procreant  cradle  and 
heaps  up  wjywe  (ui  nauseam y  those 
common-place  flgures  which  are  at 
the  Anger  ends  of  every  school-boy, 
and  of  which  even  magazine  versi- 
riers  have  of  late  years  been  ashamed, 
'fhe  reason  of  all  this  is  sufficiently 
jdain,  namely,  that  Mr  Hunt,  thougn 
a  |x*rson  of  considerable  talents  and 
.'vccomplishmcnts,  is  himself  no  poet. 
He  docs  not  look  on  the  face  of  na- 
tiire,  nor  probe  the  heart  of  man  with 
the  same  fine  eye  and  delicate  touch 
that  a  real  jx)et  does.  He  does  not 
]>erceive  the  fleeting  graces,  the  love¬ 
ly  fonns,  and  glancing  lights,  which 
flash  u]K)n  that  “  inward  eye,”  which 
constitutes  the  privilege  and  the  bliss 
of  the  true  sons  of  song.  The 
forms  of  the  visible  universe,  and 
the  deeds  an<l  darings  of  men,  do  not 
make  the  same  impression  on  his 
mind  that  they  did  on  that  of  Tasso; 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
he  should  give  them  me  same,  or 
even  a  kindrtnl  expression.  How'  can 
we  give  a(UH]uate  language  to  feelings 
which  w’c  have  not } 

“  Stay,  cans't  th'»u  jiaint  a  sunbeam  to  the 
blind. 

Or  make  him  feel  a  shadow  with  liis 
mind  ?** 

In  reading  Mr  Hunt’s  verses,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  not  seldom  tempted  to 
express  our  astonishment  at  the  total 
want  of  interest  we  feel,  in  the  fine 
chivalrous  incidents  and  scenes  of 
tlie  Jerusalem  Delivered;  and  at  the 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  aspect 
which  presents  itself  to  our  eye,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  animating  stir  of  the 
well-fought  field — the  gleam  of  bright 


armour— the  curvetting  of  steetlsand 
waving  of  plumes— the  magical  graci* 

and  beauty  of  the  damsels — the  deep, 
ening  gloom  of  forests,  and  the  en¬ 
chanting  solitudes  of  hills  and  groves 
w’hich  we  have  naturally  associateii 
with  chivalrous  times ;  and  the  only 
account  of  our  disappointment  is, 
that  these  visions  have  not  risen  up 
in  their  glowdng  colours  to  Mr  Hunt’s 
eye ;  and,  therefore,  all  he  coultl  do 
was,  to  give  us  in  English  what 
Tasso  had  said  in  Italian,  but  with¬ 
out  the  fine  touches  and  infelt  spirit 
which  give  its  true  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  charm  to  the  original.  The  story 
of  Mr  Hunt  is  the  same — the  projH’r 
names  are  the  same — the  incidents 
are  the  same,  and  come  in  the  same 
order ;  there  are  many  of  the  Italian 
words  rendered  by  their  correspond¬ 
ing  words  in  English  ;  but  the  soul 
which  bound  the  whole  together— 
wdiich  shed  its  ow  n  beauty  over  every 
part — and  breathed  the  spirit  of  life 
into  their  disjecta  membra,”  has 
fled.  “We  start,  for  soul  is  want¬ 
ing  there.” 

If  our  readers  should  think  we  arc 
too  severe  on  Mr  Hunt,  let  them  re¬ 
member,  that  w^e  leave  him  the  full 
benefit  of  the  praises  of  the  Quarter¬ 
ly  Review,  which  will  doubtless 
enable  him  to  look  down  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  our  strictures  ;  and,  if  ihexi 
have  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
our  remarks,  let  them  turn  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  quotations  from  Mr  Hunt's 
work,  which  load  the  pages  of  the 
aforenamed  Review,  and  “  taste  the 
music  of  that  vision  pale  !*'  We  have 
no  wish  to  give  pain,  but  we  sw  no 
good  reason  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
expression  of  our  genuine  sentiments, 
and  allow  a  work  to  go  forth  as  a  real 
picture  of  a  great  poet,  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  lifeless,  bloodless  face,  instead 
of  a  countenance  full  of  living  ex¬ 
pression,  and  kindled  writh  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  genius. 

Mr  WifFen  is  a  disciple  of  that 
amiable  class  of  Sectarians,  whose 
gentle,  yet  undaunted  efforts  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  whose  culti¬ 
vation  of  aU  the  purest  and  simplest 
feelings  of  humanity,  entitle  them  to 
the  deepest  gratitude,  from  every 
lover  of  ^species.  We,  as  all  othere 
must  be,  are  rejoiced  to  see,  that  then 
strenuous  exertions  in  the  cause  oi 
philanthropy  are  now  likely  to  gsin 
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additional  support,  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  which  must  be  added  to  them 
hv  their  connection  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  country ;  and  it  is  no 
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soul,  calling  out  Its  most  delightful 
feelings,  as  imperceptibly  and  as  de¬ 
licately  as  the  morning  dew  upon  the 
flower?  Mr  Hunt  frequently  made 


small  enhancement  of  our  pleasure  him  talk  like  a  merchant  trying  to  be 
to  think,  that  they  who  have  done  optical ;  but  Mr  WifFen  will  make 
and  suffered  so  much  for  others,  will  him  speak  like  a  man  trying  to  con- 
have  their  hearts  soothed  and  de-  ccal  his  thoughts, 
lighted,  and  a  pure  and  innocent  VV^ e  frankly  confess,  that  we  have 
pride  engendered  and  ^tified,  by  been  somewhat  agreeably  mistaken  in 
the  very  means  which  will  render  all  our  presentiments.  Mr  Wiften  is 
their  virtuous  and  generous  efforts  much  improved  since  we  last  met 
more  efficacious.  him,  and  though  he  has  vet  much  to 

W'hile  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  learn  and  unlearn,and  still  frequently 
pay  this  tribute  to  the  peaceful  and  forgets  that  words  neither  are  ideas 
amiable  sect  to  which  Mr  Witten  nor  imply  them,  he  has  undoubtedly 
belongs,  we  must  confess,  that  he  given  us  rather  a  striking  version  of 
himself  displays  very  little  of  the  pe-  that  part  of  the  Jerusalem  on  which 
culiar  tone  of  mind,  of  the  graceful  he  has  chosen  to  display  his  wwers. 
8iraplicity,or  gentle  sweetness  of  Qua-  The  wrvading  fault  of  the  wnolc  is, 
kerism.  The  original  poems  which  that  he  has  entirely  forgotten  that 


and  suffered  so  much  for  others,  will 
have  their  hearts  soothed  and  de¬ 
lighted,  and  a  pure  and  innocent 
j)ride  engendered  and  ^tified,  by 
the  very  means  which  will  render  all 


kerism.  me  original  poems  wnicn  that  ne  has  entirely  forgotten  that 
he  has  published,  are  chiefly  remark-  Tasso  did  not  live  in  the  nineteenth 
able  for  a  sort  of  cumbrous  and  century,  and  cons^uently  indulges 
strained  phraseology,  ivhich  renders  in  a  mode  of  writing  which,  what- 
it  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  to  ever  may  be  its  own  merits,  is  en- 
drag  out  the  few  good  thoughts  and  tirely  at  variance  with  the  style  of 
images  they  contain  from  the  tang-  the  original,  and  is  indeeil  a  direct 
led  web”  of  words  in  which  they  are  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  times  in 
swaddled.  The  mind  must  be  kept  which  Tasso  wrote.  We  have  figures 
on  a  continual  stretch,  in  labouring  of  speech,  and  metaphorical  inter- 
totracea  meaning  through  the  never-  pretations  of  visible  objects,  whicli 
ending  in tricacies^of  the  diction;  and  would  have  astonished  the  Italian, 
most  iieople,  we  believe,  will  throw  and  which  certainly  astonished  our- 
dow'ii  the  volumes  in  disgust,  on  find-  selves,  when  we  came  to  look  for  the 
ing  that,  in  most  instances,  their  la-  ground- work.  From  the  choice  Mr 
Iwur  has  been  bestowed  in  vain.  W^e  VViffen  has  made  of  the  Spenserian 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  volumes  stanza,  he  is  not  unfrequentfy  obliged 
bore  no  marks  of  genius  and  poetical  to  fill  up  a  portion  of  it  with  some- 
power,  but  merely  that  it  betrayed  a  thing  of  his  oivn  ;  and  we  are  con- 
strange  want  of  knowledge,  and  an  strained  to  say,  that  in  every  instance 
evident  immaturity  (to  call  it  no  where  this  is  done,  the  additions 
worse J  of  taste  in  Mr  Wiffen,  to  sup-  consist  cither  of  mere  words  without 
pose  that  he  would  succeed  in  touch-  ideas,  or  of  thoughts  and  expres¬ 
ing  the  affections,  or  in  wakening  the  sions  which  no  more  resemble  Tasso^s, 
iniagination,  by  making  his  verses  than  **  Julia  Alpinula**  resembles  the 
read  like  difficult  conundrums.  Fairy  Queen.  And  what  is  most 

^Vith  the  knowledge  we  had  of  provoking  in  this  is,  that  Mr  Wiffen 
these  poems,  we  confess  we  trembled  nas  evidently  been  at  great  pains  to 
for  Tasso,  when  we  saw  this  transla-  produce  this  incongruous  effect,  and 
tion  announced.  Into  what  fantas-  seems  to  think  he  has  made  a  goodly 
tic  shape,  bought  we,  will  Mr  Wif-  piece  of  work,where  he  has  suctiedca. 
fen  transform  a  poet,  whose  words  are  There  is  an  evident  straining  through- 
nearly  a  transparent  medium  to  his  otit,  to  bring  Tasso  to  the  standard 


thoughts,  whose  ornaments  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  most  graceful  delica¬ 
cy,  and  all  of  whose  images  are  sa- 


approved  by  modem  verse -writers, 
and  these  certainly  not  the  best. 
Take  the  three  first  stanzas  as  a 


turated  with  the  simple  freshness  'of  specimen ; 

nature  ?  How  will  he  deal  with  those  whilst  thus,  In  fervent  toil,  the  artisan 
P*«8agfs,  which  seem  to  spring  from  a  Gave  his  magnificent  enquiry  to  rise 
hcartoverflowingwithsweetthoughts.  For  instant  service,  the  grand  foe  of  man 
*nd  whose  influence  steals  over  the  TurnMonthsChristian  hosts  hislividsyes: 
VOL.  X.  S  M 
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He  navr  them  in  {^iud  Kucictie»s 

Hle»t  u  ith  t^uccesR  ;  and,  jealous  of  ihdr 
good. 

Bit  both  his  lips  for  rage ;  in  groans  and 
sighs 

His  grief  found  voice,  as,  in  his  savage 
mo(xl, 

Pierced  by  some  hunter,  roars  the  bison 
t»f  the  mxxi 

I’iwn  iianng  run  through  every  mode  of 
ihinight 

To  vTvjrk  them  fiercest  ills,  he  gave  oan- 
mand. 

That  all  his  angels  should  make  swift  re¬ 
sort 

To  his  imperial  court— a  liorrid  band  ! 

As  though  it  were  a  trifling  thing  to  stand 
(Oh  fool !)  the  antagonist  of  God,  and 
spite 

His  divine  will,  forgetful  of  the  hand 
Which,  thundering  through  all  space,  from 
heaven’s  Wue  height. 

Hurl’d  him  of  yore  down— down  to  Tar¬ 
tarus  and  niglit. 

Its  hoarse  alarm  the  Stygian  tniin|>et 
blew. 

To  the  immortal  tribes  of  night ;  afijiast^ 
Into  the  boundless  gloom,  roiirijtf;  it 
Blind  air  rebellowing  to  the  dreary  blast. 
Which  made  all  Orcus  tremble}  never 
cast 

The  black  skies  so  unsufTerahle  a  sound. 
When  the  harsh  thunder’s  f^roaning  car 
roll’d  [last ; 

Nor  ever  in  such  motion  rock’d  the  gnmnd. 
When,  in  its  quivering  heart,  conflicting 
fires  were  bound.  p.  45 — 4(). 

Docs  Mr  Wiffen  really  think  this 
roaring  and  thundering  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  Tasso?  Does  he  think,  that 
because  the  words  are  noisy  and 
rumbling,  the  picture  must  be  grand? 
Tlie  original  speaks  of  “  bellici  stro- 
meuti,”  which  Mr  M’iften  exagger¬ 
ates  into  “  magnificent  enquiry/' 
Tasso  simply  says, 

—  ■■■in  oblio  pone 
Come  di  Dio  la  dcstra  irata  tnone. 

But  this  is  too  humble  for  our  mo¬ 
dern  i)oet,  who  gives  us  this  choice 
niorceau  instead — 

■  ■  ■  -  forgetftil  of  the  hand 
Which,  thundering thivHgh  nllspace^  from 
heaven’s  blue  height. 

Hurl’d  him  of  yore  doxtn^-^own  to  Tarm 
tarns  and  night* 

In  the  next  stanza  we  hear  of  the 
harsh  thunder's  groaning  car,”  wliich 
18  a  pleasant  synonyme  for  folgor.” 


red. — -KiVf/A’  /r.  [[A|)Til 

But  a  still  more  strange  perversion 
occurs  in  these  three  lines : 

—some  as  the  syrenH  fair, 
Whose  human  faces  bore  the  liprr'/ 
tongnr^ 

And  hissing  snakes  for  ornamental  hair^ 
Rode  forth  im  dragon  fotds,  that  lash'd 
the  rax'Cn  air. 

If  Mr  Wiffen  will  point  out  to  us 
any  one  passage  in  Tasso  which  bears 
the  most  remote  resemblance  to  this, 
in  tone  or  character,  we  shall  will¬ 
ingly  forgive  him  the  next  stanza, 
where  the  want  of  a  rhyme  forces 
him  to  translate  Polifemi  hor- 
rendi,"  roaring  Polyphemc,  tiu. 
PRIDE  OF  HELL !”  Were  it  neces¬ 
sary,  after  these,  to  multiply  instan¬ 
ces  of  this  strange  perversion  of  taste, 
W2  might  cite  them  from  every  second 
stanza.  We  have  the  devil  called  a 
**  shouting  giant** — we  hear  of  sculjv 
tures  “  mocking  Almighty  time”— 
of  priest,  king,  page,  noble,  serf, 
and  sage" — of  “  genii  of  the  storm” 
moaning  in  limitary  grottoes”— of 
**  starry  themes" — of  “  steeping  in 
rich  lunacy  each  froirffc  jewae”— and 
of  numberless  other  absurd  or  in¬ 
comprehensible  things,  not  one  ves¬ 
tige  of  which,  or  of  any  thing  re¬ 
sembling  them  in  tlie  most  remote 
degree,  is  to  be  found  in  Tasso.  The 
follow  ing  is  a.  more  favourable  spe¬ 
cimen  : 

Never  did  Greece  or  Italy  behold 
K  form  to  fancy  and  to  taste  more  dear ! 
At  times,  the  white  veil  dims  her  locks 
of  gold ; 

At  times,  in  bright  relief  they  re-appear : 
Thus,  when  the  stormy  skies  b^in  to 
clear. 

Now  through  transparent  clouds  the  sun¬ 
shine  gleams ; 

Now,  issuing  from  its  shrine,  the  gor¬ 
geous  sphere 

Lights  up  the  x'alcs^  Jtoxeers^  mountains^ 
leaves,,  and  streams,! 

W’ith  a  diviner  day-~,^hc  spirit  ef  bright 
teams ! 

As  a  piece  of  modem  vcise-^iting» 
this  is  very  well,  but  it  is  neither  in 
the  taste  of  Tasso  nor  of  his  times.  An 
English  reader  myht  peruse  thou¬ 
sands  of  stanzas  suchits  these,  and  at 
the  end  he  would  have  no  more  ides 
of  the  genius  of  Tasso,  than  if  he  had 
spent  an  equal  portion  of  his  time 
in  attempting  to  thread  the  labyrin¬ 
thine  mazes  of  words,  which  «« 
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cpreaU  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  in 
the  Aoniau  Hours.” 

\re  are  the  more  angry  w'ith  Mr 
^\'irten  for  this  wilful  marring  of  his 
author,  because  we  think  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  better  things ;  and  if  he 
would  be  persuaded  to  restrain  his  un¬ 
fortunate  tendency  to  absurd  and  un¬ 
meaning  exaggeration,  and  put  more 
faith  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  he  might,  we  think,  far  out¬ 
shine  all  his  motlern  competitors. 
He  possesses  a  good  deal  of  fancy, 
and  some  power  of  expression,  which, 
if  properly  managed,  would  carry 
him  tlirough  a  translation  of  the 
.lerusalem  wdth  far  more  felicity 
than  he  has  ever  yet  attained.  The 
four  following  stanzas — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  three  last  lines  of  the 
third,  against  which  we  protest,  as 
taking  away  all  meaning  from  the 
image  in  the  second  stanza,  so  finely 
brought  out  in  the  original,  and  as 
being  nonsensical  in  themselves — are 
no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his 
powers,  though  their  beauties  are 
still  very  far  from  being  of  a  con¬ 
genial  kind  with  those  of  Tasso  : 


As  through  the  waters  of  a  cry  stal  spring. 

Blue  with  excessive  depth,  the  ^»unbeam 
darts, 

Cleaving  the  still  glass  with  its  gorgeous 
wing, 

It  leaves  no  wrinkle  on  the  wave  it  parts : 

So  noiseless  fancy  dives  in  virgins*  hearts. 

Through  vestures  as  unruffled;  to  ex¬ 
plore 

Their  amiable  deceits,  their  sliining  arts, 

Aiul  the  inind*s  cells,  where  Love  his 
golden  ore 

Draws  to  illume  desire,  and  cluirm  us 
more  and  more. 

Prais*d  and  admir*d,  Armida  passed  amid 

The  w'ishful  crowd,  and  did  not  seem 
to  spy 

The  interest  rais'd,  Init,  in  her  deep  heart 


The  syren  smile  just  darting  to  her  eye. 
In  prelude  of  fore-tasted  victory  ; 

Whilst,  in  the  mute  suspense  of  troubled 
pride, 

She  sought,  witli  look  solicitous,  yet  shy. 
For  her  uncertain  feet  an  ushering  guide 
To  Godfrey's  royal  tent :  young  Eustace 
press'd  her  side.  pp,  60—01. 


One  more  specimen,  and  for  the 
present  we  have  done : 

She  ceas'd ;  a  generous  and  majestic 
scorn 

Fir'd  all  her  features  to  a  rose-like  red ; 

And  then  she  made  as  she  would  have 
withdrawn, 

With  grief  and  anger  in  her  farewell  tread. 

Her  e>’es,  'tw'ixt  passion  and  resentment, 
shed 

Tears  thick  os  summer's  heat  drops— 
tears,  that  shine 

With  the  sun's  golden  rays  athwart  them 
spread. 

Like  falling  jiearls,  like  crystals  argen¬ 
tine. 

Or  sparkling  opal-drops  from  some  far 
Indian  mine. 


New  ringlets  form  the  flowing  w'inds 
amid 

The  natural  curls  of  her  resplendent  hair ; 

Her  blue  eye,  roll'd  l)eneath  its  shadow¬ 
ing  lid, 

Locks  up  its  wealth  with  more  than 
miser  care  ; 

The  rival  roses,  upon  cheeks  more  fair 

Than  morning  light,  each  other’s  claims 
op|x)se ; 

But,  on  her  lips,  whose  breath  the  love¬ 
sick  air 

Woce:;,  for  its  violet  scent,  the  crimson 
rose. 

Its  whole  voluptuous  bloom  in  crown'd 
dominion  throws. 


Hipe  as  the  grape  just  mellowing  into  Her  fresh  cheeks,  sprinkled  with  those 
"  ine,  living  showers, 

Her  bosom  swells  to  sight ;  its  lily  breasts.  Which,  to  her  vesture's  hem,  down-^lid- 
Sinooth,  soft,  and  sweet,  like  alabaster  ing  cling, 

Khine,  Appear  likejasmine  and  carnation  flowers, 

Part  bare,  part  hid  by  her  embroider'd  Humid  with  May  dews,  when  romantic 

Whose  jealous  fringe  the  greedy  eye  ar-  In  shadow  of  the  green  leaves,  whispering, 
>‘C8ts,  Spreads  their  shut  bosoms  to  the  lavgh- 

But  leaves  its  fond  imaginations  free,  ing  air ; 

To  sport,  like  doves,  in  those  delicious  Flowers— to  which  sweet  Aurora  oft  takes 
nests,  wing, 

And  their  most  shadow'd  secreciet  to  tWhich,  with  gay  hand,  she  culls  with  auch 
■ae,  forced  care, 

Peopling  widi  beautilul  dreams  the  lively  In  mom’s  melodious  prime,  to  liind  ha* 
phantasy.  vagrant  hair.  • 
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But  the  clear  dropa  that,  thick  as  stars  of 
night, 

On  those  fresh  cheeks  and  that  enibeU 
VnJCd  breast 

Sparkle,  Aarc  all  the  of  Jire^  and 

light 

A  melancholy  flame  in  every  breast  ; 

Oh,  Love !  the  marvellous  rod  by  thee 
possess'd, 

For  ever  powerful  over  Nature,  draws 
Ughtning  from  tears,  and  gives  to  grief 
a  zest 

l^yond  the  bliss  of  smiles ;  httt  nature* s 
laws 

Its  magic  more  than  quells  in  t/tis  thy 
darlings  cause* 

The  two  first  of  these  stanzas  are 
beautiful,  and  we  shall  not  injure 
their  effect  by  pointing  out  their  in¬ 
congruities  witn  the  original.  The 
latter  part  of  the  third  stanza  we 
cannot  comprehend,  and  find  no  clue 
in  Tasso  to  ^de  us  through  its 
broken  metaphors  and  bad  gram¬ 
mar. 

‘  We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr 
Wiffen,  expressing  our  regret,  that 
he  has  forc^  us  to  speak  in  words  of 
**  unmeant  bitterness,”  assuring  him, 
that  it  is  solely  our  admiration  for 
the  great  poet  whom  he  has  chosen 
for  translation,  which  makes  us  im¬ 
patient  of  every  thing  that  might 
tend  to  low’er  him  in  the  estimation 
of  our  countrymen,  and  earnestly 
recommending  to  him  to  go  over  his 
translation  very  carefully,  before 
giving  more  of  it  to  the  public,  and 
resolutely  purj^  it  of  the  gaudy  phra¬ 
seology,  and  impertinent  additions, 
with  which  he  has  clothed  and  cum¬ 
bered  the  fine  thoughts  and  natural 
images  of  the  immortal  bard. 

Who  pour'd  his  soul  out  o’er  Jerusalem. 

He  has  the  talent,  if  he  had  the 
taste,  to  ^tify  the  lovers  of  Tasso’s 
genius  with  the  most  faithful  and 
spirited  translation  of  his  noble  epic 
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UP  an’  BIN  AW  A,  oi:obdi{:.—a  JACO- 
BITE  SONO. 

Tune — Up  an'  war  them  a*,  WiUic.^* 
(Prom  Mr  Bulmer*!  Collection.) 

Up  an’  rin  awa,  Geordie ; 

Up  an*  rin  awa,  Geordie ; 

Fient  a  stand  in  Cumberland, 

Your  men  can  make  ava,  Geordie : 

Your  bauld  militia  are  in  qualms. 

In  ague  fits  and  a’,  Geordie ; 

And  Auntie  Wade,  wi*  pick  an*  spade. 

Is  delving  through  the  snaw,  Geordie. 

Up  an’  rin  awa,  Geordie,  &c. 

The  lads  of  Westmoreland  came  up, 

And  wow  but  they  w’ar  braw,  Gordie ! 

But  took  the  spavie  in  their  houghs. 

And  limpit  fast  awa,  Geordie : 

Oh,  had  ye  seen  them  at  their  posts, 

Wi'  b^ks  against  the  w'a*,  Geordie ; 

Ye  wad  hae  thought,  “  It  matters  not ! 
Flee  over  seas  awa,  Geordie  !” 

Up  an’  rin  awa’  Geordie,  &c. 

These  Highland  dogs,  wi'  hose  an'  farogt. 
They  dree  nae  cauld  at  a’,  Geordie ; 

Their  hides  arc  tann'd  like  Kendal  bend, 
And  proof  to  frost  and  snaw,  Geordie : 

They  dive  like  moudies  in  the  yird ; 
Like  squirrels  mount  a  wa',  Geordie ; 

And  auld  Carlisle,  baith  tower  and  pile. 
Has  got  a  waesame  fa*,  Geordie. 

Up  an*  rin  awa,  Geordie,  &c. 

Brave  Sir  John  Pennington  is  fled. 

And  Doctor  Waugh  an’  a*,  Geordie; 

And  Humphrey  Stenhouse  he  is  lost, 
And  Aeran  Bank’s  but  raw,  Geordie ; 

And  Andrew  Pattison's  laid  by. 

The  prince  o*  provosts  a*,  Geordie : 

*Tis  hard  to  thole,  for  gallant  soul, 

His  frostit  thumbs  to  blaw,  Geordie. 

Up  an*  rin  awa*,  Geordie,  &c. 

Prince  Charlie  Stuart's  ta’en  the  road. 
As  fast  as  he  can  ca*,  Geordie ; 

The  drones  to  drive  frae  out  the  hive. 
And  banish  foreign  law,  Geordie : 

He's  o’er  the  Mersey,  horse  and  foot. 
An*  braid  claymores  an’  a*,  Geordie  ; 

An’  awsome  forks,  an’  Highliuid  duika, 
An’  thae's  the  want  ava’  Geotdie. 

Up  an’  rin  awa,  Geordie,  Ac. 


w  He’s  o'« ^  fot, 

1  u  claymore,  an’  a’,  Geordk  t 

could  only  conten^  with  the  fork^  Hi^Juid  dmk^ 

pure  ore,  whi^  shines  in  native  lua-  ^n’  thae’s  the  want  ava’  Geoidie. 

^  through  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Up  an’  rin  awa,  Geordie,  Ac. 

Jerusalem,  instead  of  offiaoutly  and  , 

impertinently  straining  to  carve  and  ^  *cll — y®  ken  yonnd ,  ^ 

twist  it  into  fantastic  forms,  to  suit 

Uietasteof  the  groundliltgajhe  might,  true,  your  bliie . 

we  rerily  thX  co3  hia^e  .  T’  • 

with  thii.  iUuatrioWii  bard  of  Italy, 

a"lil^!!r  *  To  platr  and  trig  your  bren  new  wig. 

And  your  daft  pow  to  claw’,  Geordie. 

•*  The  laurel  that  o'ershadea  hia  tomb.”  Up  an’  rin  awa,  Geordie,  Ac. 
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‘  thing  I  iiad  maist  forgot,  day,  a  body  of  men  approached  the  ^Tdls, 

there  may  be  twa,  (ieordic  ;  first  bending  towards  the  Irish  gate,  but 
«ck,  when  ye  gang  home,  afterwards  marching  round  to  the  Knglish 

ey  receiv’d  you  a*,  Geordie  :  gate,  in  order  reconnoitre  the  place.  At 

s  how'  the  lungkail  thrive,  three,  the  Prince  summoned  the  city  and 

•V  the  turnips  raw,  Geordie  ;  ctistle  to  surrender  in  his  father’s  name  ; 
the  seybos  and  tlie  leeks  but  to  this  summons  the  heroic  Mayor 

rdin  through  the  snaw’,  Geordie.  returned  no  other  answer  than  by  firing 
L'p  an’  rin  awa,  Geordie,  &c.  the  cannon  upon  him. 

jver’s  a  dainty  place,  .  ^  *  “P 

m  to  a  flaw,  Geordie ;  "«*'*  *  *’"*  *'’«  n’on’'>'g.  having 

i  may  tame  a  buxom  dame,  hee"  »o  ‘he  I'rince  of  the  ap- 

lin  her  to  a  wa',  Geordie:  PJ"®'''  M«'»'’al  Wade,  he  drew  off 

a  man  may  burn  his  cap,  the  army,  and  marched  forward  on  the 

,  and  wig,  and  a,  Geordie  5  “•  him  h.^  way. 

sae  daft,  your  scanty  wits  *''>PP«'  ®hort  at  BromiHon,  where  he 

er  be  miss’d  ava,  Geordie.  rcniained  all  that  night  and  next  day, 

L'p  an’  rin  awa,  Geordie,  &c.  ‘h«  »™y  homg  quarter^  m  the  villages 

s  ,  .rv  ,  %  war  .  urouiid,  till  hearing  of  Wade  s  return,  he 

tne  Land  o  Cakes  an  Weir,  marched  liack  to  Carli.sle  on  the  1 3th. 
ilcdonia,  Geordi^  14th,  his  army  broke  ground 

It  a  stand  in  a  the  land  within  300  yards  of  the  citadel,  at  Spring 

higs  could  make  ava,  Geordie.  harden,  nekr  the  race -ground,  in  the 
leg-bail,  and  fare-ye-weel,  ^  midst  of  the  whole  fire  of  the  town  and 
otely  mumps  an  a ,  Geordie ;  and  the  next  day  the  town  sur- 

ony  ane  may  rue  the  ^y  rendered  at  discretion.  The  excuses  sent 

came  here  ava,  Geordie.  jjy  Mayor  are  really  worth  inserting. 

1^  rin  awa,  Geoidie,  u  w-iiole  seven  days,  (observe,  whole 

1  nn  a\va,  Gwrdie,  seven  dat/s^j  neither  officers  nor  men  of 

t  a  stand  in  all  England,  garrison  had  ever  got  above  an  tu>ur*s 

Whigs  dare  make  ava, Geordie. 

— —  petually  alarmed,  by  the  vicinity  of  the 

NOTES.  Highland  army.  Besides,  many  were 

ng  a  local  song,  like  the  greater  grow  n  sick,  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
3se  in  Mr  Buimer’s  collection,  fatigue  they  underwent ;  and  these  being 
llowing  notices,  from  the  jour-  hopeless  of  a  sjieedy  relief,  they  absolute- 
t  day,  may  not  be  unacceptable,  ly  refused  to  hold  out  any  longer.  The 

f  explanation.  As  soon  as  it  whole  of  the  men  w'ere  so  disheartened, 

n  that  Prince  Charles  and  the  that  numbers  of  them  went  over  the 
e  on  their  march  southward  walls,  and  deserted  every  hour  of  the  day, 
burgh,  the  whole  of  the  militia  some  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
nties  of  Cumberland  and  Westr  enemy.  The  officers  of  many  companies 

were  marched  into  Carlisle,  in  were  actually  left,  before  the  end,  with 

lake  a  formidable  defence  there,  three  or  four  men  each  ;  so  that,  in  spite 
ove  an  insuperable  bar  against  of  Colonel  Durand’s  protestation,  the 
advance  of  the  Highland  army  Mayor  and  Cor|x>ration  determined  on 
and.  The  opposition  did  not  hanging  out  the  white  flag  on  the  very 
formidable  os  the  Government  second  day  of  the  siege,  and  making  the 

best  terms  they  could  for  themselve*. 
m  the  9th  of  November  that  When  the  first  proposals  of  surrendering 
landers  first  appeared  before  were  made,  the  Colonel  determined  on 
On  that  day,  laaty  gentlemen,  holding  out  the  castle,  and  got  400  men 
counted,  appeared  on  Stanwix  to  give  their  consent  to  join  him,  as  well 
lill  cloee  to  Carlisle.  The  cas-  as  the  two  companies  of  invalids  t  bnt 
i  then) ;  and  after  some  time,  before  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  every 
drew  towards  the  vanguard  of  one  of  them  had  changed  his  resolution. 
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Sow  this  was  certainly  very  hard !  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  that  gallant  garri¬ 
son,  of  three  thousand  men,  gave  in 
90  soon  ?  But  what  was  worse,  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilson,  the  son  of  Daniel  Wilson, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Westmoreland, 
was  actually  obliged  to  pay  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  for  the  use  of  a  cobler's  stall  under 
the  walls !  !**  After  this,  it  was  iiniM>ssible 
to  hold  out  a  city  and  fortress,  or  even  to 
think  of  it.  Such  privations  as  these 
were  never  before  heard  of ! 

The  Duke  of  Perth,  and  his  division, 
were  the  first  of  the  Highland  army  that 
entered  the  city.  He  made  all  the  gar¬ 
rison  swear,  never  more  to  carry  arms 
against  the  house  of  Stuart,  and,  shak¬ 
ing  the  officers  by  the  haiids,  he  com- 
metuled  them  for  brave  fellows,  and 
regretted  thiit  they  had  chosen  a  differ¬ 
ent  cause  from  that  which  he  had  es¬ 
poused.  He  t(M)k  above  200  good  horses, 
and  all  the  onns  from  the  militia,  besides 
1000  stand  lodged  in  the  castle.  He 
found  a  rich  booty  in  the  castle,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  countrj-  round  about  having 
lodged  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects 
there  for  safety.  The  militia  piled  their 
arms  in  the  market-place,  but  several  of 
them  endeavoured  to  esca{)e  over  the 
walls,  without  being  com})elled  to  take 
the  oaths ;  as  did  also  some  of  Co|)e*s 
men,  w’ho  had  mode  their  escajxj  from 
their  guards.  But  next  day,  w  hen  Prince 
(Charles  arrived  in  the  city  from  Bn)mpton, 
lie  caused  all  the  silver-plate,  and  other 
valuable  efiects  found  in  the  castle,  to  be 
delivered  back  to  the  owners.  Besides 
great  abundance  of  military  stores,  they 
found  all  the  broad-swords  that  had  been 
taken  from  their  fathers  at  I*reston  'in 
1713.  On  Saturday,  the  1 6th,  the  Prince 
and  his  father  w’ere  proclaimed  with  all 
ceremony,  the  Provost  and  Magistrates 
walking  before  the  Highland  officers,  in 
their  robes,  and  Ix-'oring  the  mace ;  and, 
on  the  18th,  the  army  set  out  on  their 
march  southward,  a  small  Ixidy  of  horse 
lodging  in  Penrith  that  night.  The  van 
of  the  army  reached  I.ancaster  on  the 
24th,  and  Manchester  on  the  28th,  where 
they  beat  up  for  men,  and  enlisted  a  con¬ 
siderable  number,  to  whean  they  gave 
white  ccx:kadcs,and  five  guineas  in  money. 
I'he  Prince  arrived  there  at  two  oVlock 
next  day,  (the  2Dth,)  walking  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  his  ar¬ 
my,  splendidly  dressed  in  the  Hi^^dand 
(«&rb,  and  surrounded  by  Highland  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  clans ;  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  days 


He  errm'd  the  Mersey,  hone  and  foot. 
And  btaM  dayiaocet  au'  a’. 


Mr  Hosrfft  ColL  citon. 

A  xEw  ballad. 

{From  Mr  MarthalVt  ColUctton.) 
To  the  Tune  of  LiUibullerw 


Are  foxes  guardians  for  the  geese? 

Or  rooks  for  squires,  or  wolves  for  sheep  ? 
Can  sparks  descend  ?  can  fire  freeze  ? 

Or  rakes  bid  girls  their  virtue  keep  ? 

Or  Cromwell  for  the  Martyr  weep  ? 

If  so,  tlie  Whigs  may  guard  thy  throne, 
And  rebels  may  {wotect  the  state  ; 

But,  haste  over,  Hanover, 

Fast  os  you  can  over. 

Side  with  your  friends,  before  'tis  too  late. 


where  our  bard  takes  leave  of  him,  and 
so  must  we,  till  aomc  further  op{xirtunity. 


The  mushroom  vermin  now'  at  court 
Have  le veil’d  monarchy  w  ith  dirt, 

A  cutler’s  fry,  just  ooz’d  from  mud, 

A  traitor  to  all  royal  blood, 

WMih  griping  hand. 

Now’  rule  our  land, 

’Fore  (Jeorge,  ’tis  shocking  to  repeat ; 

Then,  haste  over,  Hanover, 

Fast  as  you  can  over. 

Side  with  your  friends,  before  *tis  too  lale. 


What  men  but  they  w  ho’d  basely  siiort 
With  kings,  could  so  afilront  the  court, 
As  to  impose  upon  the  Crown 
The  common  foot-mats  of  the  town, 
Fenw'ich,  Rochfort,  Jeiry  Man, 

I  blush  w’hen  I  this  tale  repeat  ? 

Then,  haste  over,  Hanover, 

F'ast  as  you  can  over. 

Side  w’ith  your  friends,  before  ’tis  too  late. 


These  tinsel  pageants  ne’er  are  bright, 
But,  like  our  glow-worm  in  the  night, 
When  day  breaks  forth  you’ll  see  ths 
cheat; 

But  then  may  call  your  friends  too  late. 
Consider  how’  they  serv’d  King  Charlen, 
The  just,  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  great ; 
And,  liaste  over,  Hanover, 

Fast  as  you  can  over, 

Side  with  your  friends,  before  ’tis  too  late. 


What  mortal  can  w'ith  patience  sec 
These  dregs  of  Forty-One  caress’d? 
Roundheads  insulting  loyalty, 

And  ever)'  honest  man  oppre«*d 
By  rogues,  w'ho’U  lead  you  to  the  block . 
May  Heaven  avert  th*  impending  fete ! 
But,  haste  over,  Hanover, 

Fast  as  you  can  0%’er, 

Side  with  your  friends,  before  His  too  late. 


What  Briton  can,  with  temptf» 

The  Dutch  our  iirimum  mobile  ? 

A  King  ingross’d,  controU’d  by  kiwve^ 
Proscribing  w’orth,  and  raising  slave*  ? 
Your  precious  Whifs  will  dock 
reign. 

No  mortal  can  reverse  your  fate ; 

Then,  haste  over,  Hanov^cr, 

Fast  as'  you  can  over. 

Side  with  your  friends,  before  ’tit  too  latf* 
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i’lvjr  Teafcuclaiul  has  a  junto  gt)t  lava  descending  from  the  top  to  the 

()t‘ glorious  iMitriots,  God  wot,  plain  on  the  summit  of  the  old  cone, 

ofl’spring  of  mists,  of  bogs,  of  brogues,  and  falling  in  two  streams  down  the 

(>riiurc  of  maiikind,  scum  of  ro^es.  Steep  sides  of  the  cone  to  the  valley 

Dissenting  bishoiw,  knotting  thieves,  between  it  and  the  Hermitage.  The 

And  all  the  Benches  filled  with  beeves  ;  colour  was  a  bright  red,  like  the  inelt- 
No  churchmim  has  justice,  matter  of  a  glass-house.  No 

Or  ht  or  a  j^t  is,  smoke  was  seen  over  it,  as  it  was  a 

Vll  mon  of  hirtl,.  a.,d  »orth  arc  out,  The  reflecUoil  of 

vndenil*  and  bats  comiKmnd  the  state:  i*  *ea  was  extremely  pranH. 

Then,  haste  over,  Hanover,  1  no  idea  of  the  deep  reil, 

Fast  as  you  can  over,  and  yet  bright  colour  of  such  fresli 

side  w  ilh  your  friends,  before  *ti»  too  late.  lava.  1  he  great  quantity  ot  it  can 

only  be  judged  by  one  acquainted 
with  the  mountain,  and  by  its  rcach- 
A  TOAST.  ing,  on  the  night  of  the  ‘23d,  from 

„  the  summit  across  the  plain  on  the 

top,  to  exactly  wliere  you  leave  your 
lli;uE*s  a  health  to  the  King  whom  the  asses,  and  begin  to  climb.  Five  liours 
ertmn  doth  belong  to  ;  before  the  lava  broke  out,  we  had 

Confusion  to  those  who  the  right  King  dined  under  shelter  of  the  hillock 
would  wrong  so ;  |jy  gf  jj^g  small  craters 

1  do  not  here  mention  either  old  King  or  broke  out  ill  September  1820  : 

new  King;  Other  one  it  was  that  the 

m>ihcre  .»«healih,Ix>y«-ahealU,tothe  Frenchman  threw  himself.  Wc  set 

out  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
litre's  a  health  to  the  Clergy,  true  sons  of  23d,  and  by  twelve  got  up  to  the 
the  Church,  kind  of  plain,  on  the  top  of  the  old 

Who  never  left  King,  Queen,  nor  Prince  cone,  without  much  fatigue  indeed, 
in  the  lurch  ;  I  may  say  scarce  any,  having  been 

I  do  not  here  mention  either  old  Church  two  hours  on  our  asses  from  Resina, 
or  new  Church ;  and  less  than*  an  hour  in  climbing 

But  here  is  a  health,  boys— a  health  to  the  the  Steep  side.  We  then  got  a  full 
true  Church.  yjg^  of  ^j^g  crater  in  great  activity, 

throwing  up  showers  of  ignited 
stones,  or  pieces  of  lava,  to  the  height 
AcrouNT  OF  THE  ERUPTION  OF  of  200  and  300  feet.  The  explosions 
MOUNT  VESUVIUS  IN  FEBRUARY  Were incessant,  thc quantity  of  stoiics 
1H22,  IN  LETTERS  FROM  AN  EYE-  great,  aiid  many  as  large  as  a  man's 
WITNESS.  body.  Some  were  thrown  to  double 

o/x.i  r. ,  the  height  mentioned  :  the  greatest 

20tk  tclruary  18224  crater,  which 

After  being  here  four  months,  jg  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuin- 
and  the  mountain  having  been  quiet  ference :  the  light  parts  were  car- 
lor  near  fit  teen  months,  we  have  been  away  by  a  pretty  strong  north 
V  ^  witness  a  fine  eruption  wind  towards  Torre  del  (Jreco.  A 
of  Vesuvius — in  poitit  of  eruptions  good  many  large  ones,  red-hot,  rolled 
from  thc  crater,  or  explosions,  not  down  the  side  of  the  little  cone,  on 
in  ^int  of  lava,  allowed  which  the  crater  is,  towards  the  Her- 
to  be  as  beautiful  as  any  seen  from  mitage,  and  some  of  them  towards  us. 
^»ples ;  for  the  lava  was  very  con-  We  kept  on  the  plain  about  half  a 
®  .erable,  and  came  from  the  sum-  mile  front  a  ridge  within  about  200 
directly  down  the  side  towards  yards  or  more  of  the  mouth  of  thc 
iyaples.  There  could  not  be  a  finer  crater.  The  wind  carried  away  thc 
9  L  night  of  the  smoke  and  light  icoriio* from  us;  some, 

from  the  street  on  thc  bay  hut  very  few,  came  our  way,  striking 
called  Sta  Lucca;  the  crater  on  the  against  the  side  of  the  crater  in 
summit  throwing  up  incessantly,  to  coming  up,  or  hitting  againat  otc 
*  height,a  fiame,  smoke,  and  another.  One  piece,  aa  lai^;c  as  one's 
‘towers  of  red-hot  stones ;  and  the  hmid,  fell  beyond  us ;  wc  run  and 
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broke  it,  putting  copper  money  in  it, 
to  take  impressions.  It  broke  some 
pieces  tliat  were  as  thick  as  a  crown 
piece,  and  was  too  coarse  to  make 
right  impressions :  it  set  hre  instant¬ 
ly  to  the  sticks  of  the  guides.  Eve¬ 
ry  three  minutes,  or  less,  the  ex¬ 
plosions  were  attended  i^ith  a  noise 
louder  than  artillery,  and  which  we 
heard  distinctly  at  the  Hermitage. 
M'hen  1  speak  of  the  cone  and 
plain,  I  must  explain  to  you  what 
1  mean.  When  1  was  at  Naples  in 
1785,  the  mountain,  or  highest  part 
of  Vesuvius,  consisted  of  a  trunca¬ 
ted  cone,  much  higher  than  at  pre- 
■ent,  the  circumference  of  the  top  of 
which  was  one  mile,  and  formed  the 
great  crater.  This  cone  fell  in,  or  was 
blown  up,  in  the  great  eruption  w^hich 
happen^  in  tlie  night  of  the  13th  of 
June  1794,  and  the  base  where  it  fell 
now  forms  this  nearly  level  and  ir¬ 
regular  plain,  which  it  requires  an 
hour's  climbing  to  get  up  to  from 
the  place  where  the  asses  are  left. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  plain  a 
new  cone  of  inferior  dimensions  is 
formed  by  small  eruptions,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  September  1820;  and 
from  its  summit,  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  round,  issued  the  present 
smoke,  fire,  and  lava.  The  moun¬ 
tain  was  so  quiet,  that  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  went  down  into  the  crater 
200  feet.  A  good  mineralogist  told 
me,  that  within  it,  on  one  side,  he 
saw  great  rocks  and  basaltic  colums, 
exactly  similar  to  those  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  as  you  go  to  Duddingstone. 
The  mountain  w^as  much  quieter  last 
night,  the  lava  flowing  in  two  streams 
from  the  top,  and  only  reaching  the 
lain  ;  but  a  fresh  crater  appears  to 
are  broke  out  near  the  old  one. 
The  great  beauty  of  this  eruption 
is,  that  the  lava  comes  from  the  top, 
and  reaches  down  the  whole  cone, 
as  fkr  as  the  valley,  and  nearly  in 
a  line  writh  the  Hermitage  ;  whereas 
the  lava  often  breaks  out  in  the  side, 
and  lower  down.  We  saw  number¬ 
less  torches,  held  by  people  going 
up  in  tlie  night  to  see  me  lava ;  but 
1  believe,  in  the  night  of  the  24th, 
none  ventured  up  tlie  mountain :  we 
saw  the  effect  of  the  whole  much 
better  from  Naples.  At  the  Ob¬ 
servatory  here  they  have  calculated 
the  height  at  which  some  of  the 


stones  were  thrown,  at  looo  feet. 
This  day  the  mountain  is  very  active 
again,  the  great  smoke  obscuring  die 
sun,  like  a  cloud  passing  over  Naples. 
The  lava  of  last  night  has  reached  as 
far  down  as  before,  and  so  covered  the 
face  of  the  hill  with  thin  smoke,  that 
the  sun  looks  as  it  appears  when 
viewed  through  smoked  glass. 

Naples,  ^lih  Fehruary. 

Last  night,  seeing  the  mountain 
very  active  and  violent,  we  set  off  at 
four  o'clock  for  Resina,  six  miles 
from  hence.  From  that  we  walked 
in  two  hours  to  a  mile  beyond  the 
Hermitage,  where  the  road  becomes 
bad,  lying  among  the  old  lava.  On 
this  ridge  is  the  best  place  for  view¬ 
ing  the  mountain.  All  we  had  seen 
on  Saturday,  the  23d  of  February, 
was  trifling  in  comparison ;  and  1  feel 
it  quite  impossible  to  convey  in  words 
any  thing  like  the  impression  of  the 
scene  before  us,  or  in  any  way  to 
descri^  it  correctly.  The  great  cone 
of  Vesuvius  was  involved  in  dark  and 
fiery  smoke ;  the  constant  reports 
were  louder  than  thunder ;  and  everj' 
minute  showers  of  red-hot  stones 
were  propelled  through  the  smoke, 
and  above  it,  some  of  them  to  a  great 
height.  Three  streams  of  lava  tum¬ 
bled  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  great 
cone,  (where  we  WTnt  up  the  former 
day),  and  the  valley  between  the 
Hermitage  and  the  cone  was  on  fire 
with  scattered  parts  of  the  streams  of 
lava.  I  only  mention  these  circum¬ 
stances;  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
effect  is  impossible.  There  has  not 
been  such  an  eruption  since  1810. 
I  can  only  say,  it  brought  to  my 
mind  the  idea  1  had  formed  of  Mount 
Sinai,  when  Moses  received  the  law 
there. 

The  lava  makes  a  noise  like  stones 
sliding  down,  and  forms,  at  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  valley,  two  broad 
streams,  about  thirty  yards  in  breadth, 
“and  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet  deep. 
I  hear  it  has  come  upon  the  cul¬ 
tivated  ground,  and  Iwt  night  wm 
further  down  than  in  a  line  with 
the  Hermitage.  The  lava  was  to 
tlie  eye  clear  of  smoke,  and  all  fiery* 
Finding  its  way  down  the  vallev,  it 
is  concealed  in  part  by  the  old  laj^ 
the  scoric  on  the  surface  of  which 
are  forced  up,  by  its  motion,  into  u- 
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regulir  shapes.  The  evening  was  yug  loxdon  rntss. 

mild,  like  the  summer  with  us. 

W  lien  we  set  out,  the  theniiometer  How  shall  1  speak  thee,  or  thy  power 
was  at  when  we  returned,  at  address, 

twelve,  it  was  at  54®;  there  was  no  Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press? 

wind,  and  the  sky  quite  clear,  except  By  thee.  Religion,  Liberty,  and  I.aw8, 

where  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  the  their  influence,  and  advance  their 

mounuin.  From  Naples,  they  say  cause;  . 

it  ww  beautiful ;  the  reports  of  the  Pharaoh  s 

explosions  were  loud ;  and  ashes  fell  » 

so  thick  as  to  hurt  the  eyes.  The 

ro«l  *11  up  was  full  of  parties  with  ^  ^  ^ 

torches,  going  up  and  down,  on  asses  . 

and  a-toot ;  many  Germans,  a  gp^  Thou  ever.bubblings]>ring  of  endless  lies ; 
many  I  tahans,  and  some  English,  Kdcn’s  dread  probationary  tree, 

y\  e  walked  botli  up  and  down.  1  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee ! 
do  not  believe  the  Neapolitans  are  so  draper, 

hail  as  they  are  called;  there  was 

not  the  least  disturbance,  incivility.  By  that  common  figure  which  be- 
or  accident,  in  all  that  bustle  and  stows  the  name  of  the  whole  on  the 
crowd.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  principal  part,  the  daily  and  weekly 
the  time  we  were  up,  from  dark  till  publications  of  the  Metropolis  have 
nine,  which  was  the  ^riod  of  the  received  the  lofty  designation  of ''the 
greatest  activity  of  the  mountain;  London Press,”and often, more large- 
lor  from  that  time  it  has  been  com-  ly  still,  "  the  Press.”  So  have  the 
]>aratively  quiet.  The  Royal  Family  Scottish  and  Irish  soldiers  often  been 
were  up  on  the  night  of  the  ^th,  styled  the  English  army !  The  Lon** 
and  the  road  was  smoothed  for  them,  don  press  is  unquestionably  the  most 
08  far  as  practicable  to  go  in  a  car-  extraordinary  phenomenon  which 
riage,  of  which  we  felt  the  advantage ;  can  be  tracw  to  the  invention  of 
tlie  rest  is  rough  enough  in  the  dark,  printing.  By  means  of  it,  the  ^at« 

Mr - -  told  me,  that  on  the  26th  est  changes  are  brought  about  in  the 

they  heard  the  explosions  distinctly  jxilitical  relations  of  society.  The 
at  (’aserta,  sixteen  miles  off,  although  British  nation  are  present  in  the  Se- 
Uie  wind  was  not  favourable.  A  well-  nate,  in  the  Forum,  and  in  the  Cam- 
informed  Englishman  told  me  that,  pus  Martius.  They  listen  to  every 
on  the  same  night  we  were  up,  he  proposal,  weigh  every  argument,  re- 
went  to  the  face  of  the  lava,  where  ject  a  magistrate,  or  pass  a  law.  The 
it  was  advancing  down  the  valley  ;  ^ebiscitum  is  not  so  instantaneous 
that  there  must  have  been  eight  or  in  ancient  Rome,  but  it  is  much  more 
nine  feet  thick,  of  fresh  liquid  lava ;  sound ;  and,  when  once  recognised, 
that  in  that  part  it  does  not  glide  it  becomes  irreversible.  The  tena* 
down  below,  but  advances  only  by  tmconsultum  is  not,  indeed,  checked 
tumbling  over  the  sides  from  the  top,  by  Tribunes ;  but  it  is  generally  in- 
u  we  saw ;  and  that  the  rustling  noise  fluenced  by  the  popular,  feeling  ex¬ 
it  makes  in  advancing,  has,  when  cited  through  the  press.  It  is  con- 
heard  near,  a  jingling  noise,  like  metsL  tended  that  the  Senate  has  degener- 
Ut  March, — Yesterday  and  to-day  ated  into  an  imperial  instrument  of 
\  t^uvius  threw  up  a  great  deal  of  police  and  taxation,  and  that  it  ought 
hlack  smoke.  It  is  said  the  lava  to  be  reformed ;  but  with  this  angry 
lias  broke  out  on  the  side  towards  topic  we  have  nothing  to  do-  The 
Hompeii,  which  is'  not  visible  fh>m  rapidity,  fulness,  and  accuracy,  with 
mis;  but  1  cannot  say  as  to  the  truth  which  reports  of  all  procc^inga, 
®f  that  report.  No  lava  was  to  be  transactioDs,  debates,  trials,  and  oc- 
from  this  side,  either  last  night  currences,  arc  printed  and  circulated, 
ur  the  night  before.  Visitors  from  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  inge- 
Bome  are  hurrying  in.  I  am  told  nuity  of  man,  and  die  improvement 
sfven  carnages  arnved  last  night :  a  of  society.  The  superionty  of  the 
hne  huvest  for  the  innkeepers !  for  London  Ihneas  is  so  great  in  thia  re- 
mree  indifferent  rooms  they  are  char-  spect,  that  the  whole  machinery 
six  dollars  a-night.  seems  an  original  invention,  rather 
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state  of  diseased  bab^sm.  America 
is  too  much  occupiea  in  improving 
W  soil  and  commerce,  to  acquire 
either  the  curiosity  or  the  acuteness 
of  the  ancient  Athenians.  Spain 
only  contributes  to  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope.  Certtra  desnni. 


cond,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  of 
the  first  in  order,  repair  to  St 
phen's  a  second  time,  and  repeat  tto 
toilsome  labour.  Some  tate 
shoruhand,  but  the  greater  nunw 
take  contracted  notts.  It  is  xvamt- 
stood,  that  the  reports  from  »rc 
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than  tlie  result  of  gradual  improve¬ 
ments,  through  successive  ages.  In 
fact,  newBpaj)ers  were  the  reverse  of 
respectable,  previously  to  the  reign 
of  (»eorge  111.  M'e  impute  not  the 
improvement  to  that  monarch,  but, 
in  his  reign,  the  <li8Cussions  of  news¬ 
papers  acquired  elegance,  judgment, 
and  force.  Junius  formed  a  high  mo¬ 
del  in  this  resjx?ct.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  the  nineteenth  century  that  news¬ 
papers  rose  to  the  authentic  and  dig- 
nifietl  character  which  new  belongs 
to  their  columns.  A  marked  advance 
has  even  been  made  since  the  last 
peace.  Mere  news,  despatches  of 
generals,  and  speculations  of  war  and 
bloodshe<l,  had  previously  occupied 
their  columns,  and  interested  tlie 
public.  It  has  since  been  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  exhibit  aecurate  as  well  as 
copious  reports  of  domestic  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  tne  lead¬ 
ing  Journals  of  the  Metropolis  have 
engaged,  on  liberal  terms,  gentlemen 
of  classical  education,  good  talents, 
and  distinguished  literary  character. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  arc  sup¬ 
plied  with  so  few  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  precise  sort  of  publicity 
which  the  liomans  were  able  to  give 
to  their  public  debates.  In  tbc 
fourteenth  book  of  Tacitus's  Annals, 
this  curious  passage  is  found.  It  is 
one  of  the  aggravations  urged  by 
(.’apito  Cossutianus  to  the  already 
furious  Nero,  against  Thrasea  Pietus: 
Diuma  populi  Romani  per  prorincias, 
per  exercitusy  curatius  le^nfiiry  vt 
noscatur  quid  Thrasea  non  fccerit. 
The  very  same  tenns  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  inotlem  Journal,  res|)eet- 
ing  a  popular  M.  P.  who  treated  the 
House  of  ('oinmons  and  their  votes 
writh  contempt.  Let  some  leanied 
antiquarian  explain  the  state  of  the 
Press  under  Nero  1  Of  most  modern 
nations,  nothing  need  be  said ;  they 
have  no  press.  French  legislation,  on 
the  subject,  is  more  Goduc  than  ever^ 
disgrac^  a  nation.  Let  us  not  waste' 
time  in  characterizing  its  absurdity, 
or  predicting  its  results.  The  Great 


The  I^aily  Momine  Papers, 
The  Times, — That  Leviatlian  in 
point  of  authority,  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  would  say— that  laboriously, 
conducted  and  widely  -  circulated 
newspaper,  the  Ttmesy  claims,  of 
right,  the  first  place  in  this  first  claas. 
It  has  perhaps  peater  circulation 
than  any  two  of  ks  contemporaries. 
The  average  circulation  is  estimaud 
at  7000  per  day.  This  circulation 
commands  an  excess  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  the  advertisements  fonu 
the  great  revenue  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  great  expence  of  the 
paper,  exclusive  of  composing,  and 
pressing  by  a  steam-engine,  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  number  of  literary 
gentlemen  employed  in  providing  the 
daily  literary  supply.  It  appeand, 
lately,  that  Dr  Stoddart  had  i;.15UU 
a- year  for  writing  the  leading  article. 
Besides  two  or  three  employed  regu¬ 
larly  or  occasionally  in  what  is  called 
the  conducting  of  the  paper,  there 
are  upwards  of  a  dozen  reporters,  re¬ 
gularly  emplojred,  at  about  il.SOO  a- 

Jrear  each.  The  great  concern  of  the 
atter  is  the  Parliamentary  reports. 
In  the  Commons,  the  back  and  uigh- 
est  seat  of  the  gallery,  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  by  reporters.  A  door 
was  lately  opened  in  the  middle  of 
the  passage,  between  the  two  end- 
doors  of  the  Gallery,  for  the  sole  ac¬ 
commodation  of  reporters.  In  this 
station,  a  reporter  for  the  Times 
takes  his  place  sometime  before  four, 
when  Mr  Speaker  takes  the  chair. 
As  the  House  is  generally  occupied 
with  j)rivate  business  till  half  after 
fom*,  this  avani  courier  of  the  corps 
keeps  sentry  till  a  quarter  after  five. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  thence¬ 
forward  the  period  of  individual 
watch  over  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  Each,  as  nis  moment  comes, 
resigns  bis  post  to  his  punctual  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  hurries  on  to  the  offiw 
near  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  where  he 
extends  in  full  length  orthographjr, 
the  hieroglyphics  he  had  carved  in 
the  Gallery*  On  nights  of  great  and 
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tft'ncrally  better  than  those  from  short  lumnies^  of  fabricatioite  and  falsiHca- 
iiantl ;  the  latter  being  frequently  tions  of  reports,  which  wt  ascertain- 
exteniled  in  servile  adherence  to  the  ed  to  be  utterly  groundless.  1 1  is  hu- 
hasty  marks  made  at  the  time,  with-  miliating  to  find  men,  engaged  in  li- 
out  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  tcrary  pursuits,  callable  of  inventing 
subject,  and  without  relieving  a  pro-  such  foul  charges.  In  this  |)oint  of 
niinent  |K)int,  by  compressing  inferior  view,  we  consider  the  Times  as  fault- 
details  ;  while  the  former  are  ex-  less  in  the  accuracy,  as  it  is  ineritori- 
tended  by  the  aid  of  the  memory  and  ous  in  the  earliness,  variety,  and  ful- 
tlie  understanding,  the  notes  only  ness  of  its  reports.  \V’^ith  respect  to 
prompting  the  one,  and  guiding  the  the  editorial  spirit  of  the  paper,  we 
otlicr.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  are  less  disposed  to  praise  or  to  ad- 
a  repilar  speech  is  extended  in  the  mire  it.  I  ts  politics  had  been  ministc* 
ininion-tyjxj  of  the  Times  to  some-  rial,  and  pretty  contemptuously  and 
thing  betwixt  a  column  and  a  column  servilely  ministerial,  until  sometime, 
and  a  half  by  the  note-taker,  and  to  we  believe,  in  the  year  1817.  On 
two  columns  by  the  short- hand-  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of  the 
writer.  I'he  writing  out  of  a  column  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  opposed  the 
requires  between  two  and  three  hours,  views  of  Ministers,  and  since  that 
The  Lords,  more  easy  and  genteel  period  it  has  been  generally  and 
in  their  deliberations,  seldom  require  violently  opposed  to  their  measures, 
more  than  one  reporter.  AV’^hen  they  Y et  we  are  not  able  to  discover  what 
stir  themselves  up  to  a  solemn  de-  are  the  real  principles  which  it  W’ould 
bate,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commons  support  in  tne  legislation  and  govem- 
watch  their  Lordships,  inverting  the  ment  of  the  country.  Its  principles 
order  of  succession.  It  should  have  maybe  liberal,  just,  and  patriotic ; 
been  mentioned,  that  the  line  moves  but  it  obtrudes  them  not  upon  the 
forward  one  step  in  rotation  every  public.  On  the  military  dispersion 
week,  so  that  the  four  o'clock  Ar^us  of  an  ignorant  and  ill- congregated 
of  this  week  takes  his  station  last,  ino)> — on  the  prosecution  of  an  in- 
ROinewhere  about  10  or  11  o’clock  jured  Queen,  it  boldly,  strongly,  and, 
next  week.  The  Times  frequently  we  think,  properly  a<lvocate<l  the 
sends  detachments  of  its  reporters  to  cause  of  the  oppressed  ;  but  surely 
all  parts  of  the  country,  when  any  these  are  incidents  which  cannot  lead 
business  of  public  interest  arises,  to  the  true  character  of  a  Journal, 
rhe  trials  at  assizes  in  summer  are  or  form  the  just  foundation  of  its 
pretty  copiously  reported — and,  we  general  conduct.  We  desiderate  the 
l)clieve,  by  means  of  their  own  re-  guidance  of  a  philosophic  spirit,  suit- 
jwrters,  the  provincial  papers  being  ed  to  the  present  enlightened  age : 
generally  entirely  unprovided  with  we  miss  a  living  soul  in  this  mass, 
good  reporters.  T'he  disgraceful  with  unity  of  design,  as  well  as  with 
events  of  1819,  at  Manchester,  were  ubiquity  of  vision,  and  enerf^  of 
watched  by  the  Times  as  vigilantly  communication.  The  composition  is 
as  if  they  had  occurred  in  St  George  s  sometimes  ludicrously  absunl ;  and 
Fields.  County  meetings  are  ren-  the  sentiments  and  illustrations  arc 
dered  public,  by  the  same  engine,  often  fantastical  and  silly.  Yet  the 
Kven  foreign  proceedings,  of  deep  in-  Time.s,  taking  it  altogether,  is  the 
terest,  as  the  Congress  at  Aix-la-  greatest  engine  of  public  information 
1  bapelle,  and  the  discussions  on  the  that  ever  existed  since  the  invention 
preM  in  the  French  Chamber  of  De-  of  speech  and  letters.  Its  power,  as 
putics,  seem  to  have  been  attended  a  medium  of  intelligence,  is  un- 
by  this  ambitious  Journal.  **  (questionable ;  we  are  willing  to  bc- 
One  word  of  the  moral  charac-  lieve  that  it  is  useful  in  promoting 
ter  of  dig  Times*  It  is  notorious  political  reflection  and  public  inde- 
tn  lx>ndon,  and  indeed  it  was  never  pendenoe. 

questioned  but  for  the  basest  pur-  The  Morning  Chronicle, ’^Thin 
poici  of  malignant  jealousy,  that  the  long-established  paper  has  accumu- 
rejtorted  statements  in  the  Timn  are  lat^  more  character  than  any  pe¬ 
as  ^curate  as  the  endre  fidelity  of  riodical  paper  ever  known.  This  in¬ 
fallible  mortsls  can  vender  them,  valuable  advantage  it  derived  from 
'IT  have  heard  of  soma  atrocious  ca-  the  late  Mr  Ferry,  a  man  who,  for 
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his  public  spirit  rimI  manly  indepen-  tary  trick,  and  restored  his 
dence,  may  bear  comparison  with  any  'tions  and  arguments  to  their  original 

*  "  '  *  strength  and  beauty,  adorning  them 


character  of  his  age.  fhe  pnnci- 
ples  of  the  Chrottide  have  always 
been  those  of  Mr  Fox,  friendly  to  li¬ 
berty,  order,  and  right  government. 

•  The  sound  discretion  and  fair  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  Mr  Perry  had  al¬ 
ways  exercised  liis  almost  absolute 
power,  called  forth  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  Si3d  of  December  1819, 
the  most  splendid  panegyric  which 
literary  integrity  ever  received.  It 
was  in  a  committee  upon  the  abomin¬ 
able  Libel  Bill,  which  makes  the  re¬ 
petition  of  what  may  be  found  a  se¬ 
ditious  libel,  an  odence  punishable 
with  banishment.  The  illustrious 
orator  of  moral  philosophy  described, 
with  the  virid  and  fervid  eloquence 
and  truth,  the  great  intellectual  |K)W'cr 
which  had  grown  up  in  Europe  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
which  influenced  and  directed  public 
opinion  and  public  feeling,  with  an 
autliority  almost  despotic.  As  emi¬ 
nent  in  wielding  this  power,  he  pour- 
trayed  the  character  of  Mr  Perry,  ex¬ 
ercising  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over 
reputation  and  opinion,  enveloped  in 
the  security  of  personal  concealment, 
restrained  only  by  his  own  discre¬ 
tion,  yet  never  prosecuted  for  private 
libel,  and  never  convicted  of  politi¬ 
cal  libel.  The  object  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  champion  of  the  press  w^as, 
to  rescue,  at  least  respectable  Journa¬ 
lists,  from  the  stigma  of  being  liable 
to  banishment,  jilr  (’anning,  then 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  encounteretl  the 
arguments,  and  the  learning,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend.  In  a  committee, 
members  are  not  restricted  to  a  speech 
and  an  explanation  ;  but  they  may 
speak  a  second,  a  thi^,  a  fourth  time 
■—reply,  and  raise  new  arguments,  ud 
infinitum.  In  this  conflict,  so  unre¬ 
strained,  Mr  Canning  came  off  de¬ 
feated,  but  not  dishonoured.  A  di- 


as  he  proceeded,  with  the  finest  span¬ 
gles  of  classical  illustrations,  and  re¬ 
torting  on  his  Bight  Honourable 
Friend  with  gi^t  power  and  el^ 
gance.  Mr  Canning  ai^hnitted  the  tide 
of  Mr  Perry  to  the  praises  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  bestowed,  but  relieved  his  discom¬ 
fiture  by  lively  allusions,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  argument  and  fact. 
He  quoted,  with  great  address  and 
boundless  effect,  in  reference  to  the 
mysterious  intelligence  which  had 
been  represented  as  despotic,  by  means 
of  the  public  press,  and  shrowded  in 
impenetrable  concealment — 

Hoc  nemus,  bunc,  inquit,  frondoeo  ver. 
lice  collem, 

(Quis  Deu8  incertum  esi)  habitat  Dcuf. 
Arcades  ipsum 

Credunt  vidissc  Jovem,  cum  sape  si- 
fi^anfem 

Algida  conculerct  dextra,  nintbosque  cic. 
ret. 

There  was  a  species  of  poetical 
justice  in  thus  conferring  on  Mr  Per¬ 
ry,  while  in  circumstances  fully  to 
enjoy  it,  the  crown  of  laurel  which 
his  conduct  and  success  had  so  justly 
merited,  and  in  its  being  plac^  on 
his  head  by  the  hands  of  a  country¬ 
man,  the  profoundest  philosopher, 
and  the  finest  writer  of  tne  age.  Mr 
Perry  had  been  active  and  distin¬ 
guished  among  those  who  laid  open 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  means  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
ports.  He  advocated  the  principles 
of  the  M'higs,  during  their  long  ami 
dreary  struggles  against  Mr  Pitt  and 
his  measures.  The  writer  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  heard  him  in  1816,  surroundc*! 
by  select  and  confidential  friends, 
give  a  history  of  his  own  life,  more 
interesting  and  more  animating  than 
fiction  could  possibly  pourtrmy.  It 
was  a  proud  situation  for  a  virtuous 
mind.  But  it  is  time  to  return  from 


rect  en^cment  with  the  literary 
uui  logical  Ajax  would  have  been 
instant  demolition,  therefore  the  wily 
lllysses  had  recourse  to  stratamm. 
Intimidation  was  alleged  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  Sir  James,  and 
parliament  was  invoked  to  exercise 
courage,  and  to  maintain  a  glorious 
^periority  to  apprehension  and  fear. 
Sir  James  repelled  the  ptrliamen* 


this  digression. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  wsr, 
and  the  commencement  of  domesuc 
proceedings,  which  deeply  interestwl 
the  public  attention,  there  was  s  ms- 
nifest  inferiority  in  the  Morni^ 
Chrtmiele  to  the  Timrs.  Df 
however,  the  former  seems  t#  hsvt 
made  more  liberal  exertions,  for  ^ 
purpose  of  obtaining  earlier 
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fuller  intelligence.  It  is  understood,  .ports  arc  bad,  being  neither  fully  ex- 
that  the  editor  is  a  gentleman  of  tended,  nor  judiciously  extracted, 
p'eat  enterprize,  as  well  as  of  great  Their  title  to  attention  must,  there- 
learning  and  liberal  views.  There  fore,  depend  upon  their  original  dis- 
Are  as  luanygentlemen  engaged  by  the  cussions.  We  cannot  admire  much 
Morning  Chronicle  as  by  the  Timet,  the  taste  or  the  skill  with  which  they 
in  reporting  debates  and  trials,  and  •  arc  conducted.  'J'he  Traveller  has 
they  are  not  considered  inferior  in  lately  improved  its  character,  anti 
abilities,  acquirements,  and  charac-  elevated  its  tone ;  but  it  is  a  heavy 
ter.  vehicle,  and  rumbles  roughly  along. 

The  Morning  Post,  Morning  He-  It  is  the  evening  organ  of  Opposition. 
rtiU,  New  Times,  and  British  Press,  The  Courier  is  the  noted  organ  of 
are  minor  publications  in  every  point  Ministers.  There  is  a  good  <leal  of 
of  view.  The  last  is  professionally  pert  vivacity  in  its  editorial  column ; 
and  odiously  AV'higgish.  The  first  but  its  shallowness  of  reason,  litera- 
is  notorious,  and  almost  proverbial,  ture,  and  wit,  is  apparent  even  to 
for  infinite  anility.  The  Herald  is  cockneys  :  it  is  a  reproach  to  Minis- 
an  old  paper,  excessively  ill  con-  ters  that  they  cannot  hire  an  accom- 
ducted.  '1  ne  paper  of  Dr  Stoddart  is  plished  gentleman  to  advocate  their 
accused  of  a  fraud  in  its  title.  The  politics. 

trick  is  utterly  unworthy,  surely,  of  The  evening  papers,  and  the  seve- 
a  gentleman  or  a  scholar.  Provoca-  ral  papers  which  are  published  thrici? 
tion  can  never  extenuate  such  a  spe-  or  twice  in  the  week,  have  nothing 
cies  of  retaliation.  The  number  of  peculiar  or  interesting  in  their  ma- 
reporters  engaged  for  this  paper  is  nufacture.  They  are  speculations  in 
considerable,  but  they  are  ill-edu-  trade,  almost  as  little  connected  with 
cated  and  ill-paid  Irishmen.  The  edi-  literary  talents,  or  literary  enterprise, 
tor’s  province  is  most  inelegantly  and  as  the  mail-coach  establishment 
injudiciously  filled  up.  Inflated  swag-  which  conveys  them  to  the  country. 

goring  is  quite  ofTensive  on  any  side  _ 

of  politics ;  on  the  side  of  power,  it 

is  a  combination  of  imbecility  and  in-  Evils  of  the  Daily  Press, 

science.  The  other  morning  papers,  “  The  slothful,”  says  the  wise 
under  this  title,  have  few  reporters,  man,  roast  not  that  which  they 
and  no  talent  in  their  service.  take  in  hunting.”  The  profusion 

The  Public  Ledger,  and  the  Mom-  of  game  hunted  down  by  daily  pa- 
ing  Advertiser,  belong  to  particular  pers,  can  be  roasted  neither  by  them- 
classes.  The  property,  management,  selves  nor  by  others.  Few  can  rea<l 
and  circulation  of  the  Ledger,  arc  the  whole  of  a  daily  paper ;  and  the 
vested  in  the  shipping  interest.  Its  few  who  read  them,  find  no  definite 
reports  arc  brief,  but  respectable.  We  or  permanent  impression  made  on 
l)elieve,  three  reporters  write  out  the  tlieir  minds  and  memories.  Events 
parliamentary  debates  for  them  in  and  opinions  pass  thus  in  rapid  suc- 
thc  Gallery,  during  the  heat  of  ac-  cession,  and  no  comparison  is  sug- 
tion.  Of  course  it  is  a  meagre,  and  gested  by  them,  nor  can  a  compre- 
often  unequal  abstract  One  re-  nensive  view  be  taken  of  our  relative 
porter  supplies  the  Advertiser.  This  situation,  and  our  course  of  progress. 
p2l)er  is  tne  property  of  publicans.  The  daily  papers  have  product  in 
who  supply  it  with  abundance  of  ad-  politics  tne  same  unfortunate  reple- 
vertiMroents,  and  insure  a  wide  cir-  tion,  which  printing  and  education 
culation  in  the  trade.  Its  politics,  have  product  in  literature.  The 
if  we  must  give  it  any,  are  popular,  profusion  of  the  supply  has  annihi- 
The  Ledger  was  well  edited  by  a  lated  property.  In  the  golden  age, 
gentleman,  who  indignantly  spumed  when  Nature,  of  her  own  accotd, 
^  alyect  principles  of  its  managera :  poured  forth  ^1  that  men  required, 
it  is  now  extremely  ill  edited.  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  pro- 

-  Thejoyiofindu^,  perse- 

The  Daily  Evening  Papers,  verance,  success,  and  social  liberali- 

The  lyaveller.  Courier, Star,  Globe,  ty,  would  be  unknown.  When  in- 
— The  evening  papeni  are  chiefly  teUigencs  ia  so  profusely  poured  forth, 
indebted  to  the  scissors.  -  Their  it-  curiosity,  inquiry,  thought,  and  re- 
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.  flection,  are  quite  incumbered,  if  not 
absolutely  laid  asleep.  AV'eckly 
pers  are  obvious  restoratives  in  tiiis 
malady. 

The  Weekly  Palters* 

Sunday  papers  are  but  a  late  crea¬ 
tion.  AVe  believe  they  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  have  been  at  several  periods  ob¬ 
jections  'alleged  against  their  publi¬ 
cation  on  the  Sabbath  day.  There 
is,  in  fact,  more  of  a  sanctimonious 
plausibihty  in  the  objection,  than  of 
rehgion  or  sense.  The  argument 
was  used,  with  the  worst  possible 
grace,  by  Dr  Stoddart,  who,  in  one 
day,  profanes  the  Sunday  more  than 
all  the  Sunday  papers  can  do  in  a 
year.  Hut  it  would  be  unsuitable 
to  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
question. 

Cuhhvtt, —  This  versatile  writer 

{mblishes  on  Saturday,  but  his  pub- 
ication  possesses  no  pretension  to  in¬ 
telligence.  It  is  a  piece  of  vigorous 
and  unreasoning  abuse.  He  must 
be  read,  while  any  taste  for  bull- 
Imiting,  cock-fighting,  pugilism,  and 
Billingsgate  eloquence,  continue  to 
degrade  our  natives.  Cobbett  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  dealer  in  the  passions,  and 
not  in  reason.  He  has  l)een  an  in¬ 
strument  only  of  public  mischief. 

The  Observer  is  a  mere  mercen¬ 
ary  vehicle  of  public  intelligence,  ill 
digested,  and  ill  told.  It  contains 
not  a  line  of  comment.  Coarser  fare 
was  never  submitted  to  public  cu¬ 
riosity. 

The  News  is  w'idely  circulated, 
and  contains  no  advertisements.  The 
unambitious  zeal  and  integrity  of 
Mr  Phipps  give  to  it  a  jpersonal  in¬ 
terest,  i>eculiar  to  itself.  Its  exe¬ 
cution  and  spirit  fit  it  exceeding¬ 
ly  well  for  the  lowest  class  of  news¬ 
readers  and  political  inquirers,  among 
whom  it  must  be  productive  of  great 
good. 

The  Examiner  makes  great  pre¬ 
tensions  in  various  ways.  Mr  Hunt, 
its  principal  conductor,  is  a  poet  and 
.a  philosopher,  svi  freneris.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  public  are  not  much  in¬ 
debted  to  nis  lucubrations,  or  much 
disposed  to  reward  them.  Having 
little  to  say,  in  favour  of  the  work, 
wc  al^in  from  further  criticism  re¬ 
specting  its  principles  or  its  execu¬ 
tion. 


.—Part  III. 

The  Representative* — This  piper 
is  young,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
considerable  indulgence.  It  profes¬ 
ses  to  supply  a  manifest  desidera¬ 
tum — a  comprehensive  selection  of 
the  Parliamentary  debates,  and  of 
all  public  intelligence  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  specimens  already  given 
indicate  both  ability  and  taste,  in 
redeeming  the  ple^e.  But  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Ministers  is  too  unqua¬ 
lified  and  contemptuous.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  pa^xjr  is  incom¬ 
parably  the  best  we  have  seen,  for 
judginent,  fldehty,  and  taste  in  the 
selection  of  interesting  information. 

But  we  must  now  drop  the  cur¬ 
tain  upon  our  exhibition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Ih'ess,  lest  our  readers  should 
suspect  that  an  Edinburgh  Press, 
too,  is  overloaded  with  one  subject. 


NUGiE  CANORiE. — PART  Ill. 

No.  IX. 

Vcncs  xcrlttcn  in  the  vicinity  of  Raven- 
sheugh  Cattle^  Fifeshire  *. 

Tmy  ponderous  walls,  majestic  Raven- 
sheugh  ; 

Thy  convex  front,  with  loop-hole*  grated 
o’er ; 

Thy  hoary  turrets,  and  thy  massive  arches, 

Which  erst  resounded  to  the  warder’s 
tramp ; 

Thy  gloomy  vaults,  pr^nant  with  noxious 
dam))s; 

And  thy  tremendous  fragments,  scatter’d 
o’er 

The  neighbouring  surface ;  by  the  hand 
of  Time 

Tom  from  thy  craggy  base  :  These  may 
delight 

The  studious,  patient,  plodding  antiquary ; 

But  they  delight  not  me.  For  h^ven- 
bom  Freedom 

Was  ne’er  a  guest  wdthin  thy  ropy  wall*. 

No !  She  hath  set  her  bon  upon  thy  gate*, 


•  “  Near  the  cast  end  of  Dunnikkr  is 
the  Castle  of  Ravensheugh,  on  a  rock 
stretching  into  the  nea,  the  teat  of  the 
I..ord  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  of  his 
predecessors,  Earls  of  Orkney.  William 
Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  got  from  King 
James  III.  the  Castle  of  Ravensheugh. 
with  some  lands  beside  it,  and  an  annuw 
out  of  the  burrow  meals  of  Bdishu^h* 
when  he  resigned  his  title  of  Orkney* 
{Sir  Robert  mbnU*s  HUtory  of 
Kinross*) 
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\nd  therefore  mankind  hath  deserted  From  worse  than  dire  destruction— >vio- 
thee;  lation ! 

And  now  thou’rt  tennanted  by  owls  and  Oh,  hell-lK)m  Tyranny  !  I  deadly  hate 

Itideous  form,  whatever  garb  thou 
And  (Toaking  reptiles,  nauseous  to  name.  tak’st ; 

Apjiall’d  Humanity  recoils  with  horror.  Whether  thou’rt  clothed  in  imiierial  pur- 
And  shudders  at  the  sight.  Yet  thou  pie, 

shalt  stand.  Or,  like  a  stem  republican,  in  russet— 

l\»r  ages  and  for  ages  yet  to  come.  Whither  thoii'rt  rob’d  in  lawn  Episcoixil, 

Before  a  gazing,  and  a  loathing  world,  Or  cover’d  with  the  Presbyterian  cloak  ; 

A  inonuincnt  of  ruthless  tyranny  I  Still  I  detest  thee  from  my  inmost  soul. 

Oh  may  some  dreadful,  some  unheard  of 
curse. 

Surcharged  with  more  than  common  ven¬ 
geance,  burst 

Upon  the  heads  of  those  devoted  men 
That  would  accelerate  their  country’s 
fall. 

And  bury  glorious  Freedom  in  its  ruins! 


Oft,  from  thy  narrow  lattices,  have  rung 
The  barbarous  notes  of  feudal  revelry  ; 

Oft  have  the  enormous  oaken  tables 
groan’d 

Beneath  a  load  of  rare  nutritious  viands. 
Wrung  from  thy  lordly  o^mer’s  squalid 
vassals ; 

Whilst  the)',  ])erchancc,  lay  cow’ring  in 
their  huts, 

pAjxxs’d  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  season  ; 
Their  miserable  progeny,  meanwhile. 
Stung  by  the  clamorous  calls  of  ap))etitc, 
l.ie  wailing  for  a  portion  of  such  food 
As  would  disgust  the  irimates  of  a  kenneL 


Lina  to  my  First  Born. 

(  Written  under  circumstances  of  family 
distress.) 

Thrice  welcome  to  a  father’s  arms. 
Thou  innocent  and  lovely  blossom. 

My  heart  with  joy  and  rapture  warms. 
As  thus  I  clasp  thee  to  my  bosom. 
Thy  helpless  form’s  a  shield  fVom  harm, 
i’hy  looks  are  sweet  as  beauty’s  smile. 
And  if  thy  lips  breath  forth  a  charm. 
Which  might  the  savage  heart  beguile. 
What  thoughts  must  in  that  bosom  move. 
That  loves  thee  with  a  father’s  love  ! 


Oh,  gloomy  cju?tle,  how  shall  I  pourtray 
The  horrors  of  thy  dreadful  dungeon  keep ! 

A  pit  impervious  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

By  savage  hands  scoop’d  from  the  solid 
rock  ; 

Where  yet  the  beams  of  yonder  blessed 
sun 

(Apt  emblem  of  the  glorious  Deity) 

Ne’er  shed  a  solitary  ray.  Yet  here 
Imagination,  by  her  heaven-lit  torch, 

Descries,  recumbent  on  his  flinty  couch, 

A  wretched  victim,  groaning  ’neath  a 
load 

Of  shackles,  bolts,  and  ignominious  chains. 

And  moistening  his  mouldy  crust  with 
tears. 

No  sounds  salute  his  miserable  ears, 

Kxcept  the  creaking  of  his  dungeon  hatch, 
ih  the  quick  throbbing  of  his  woe-w'om 
heart. 

Till  some  high  day,  when  congregated 
vassals 

Do  feudal  service  to  their  barbarous  lord, 

They  see  their  quondam  fellow-eerf  sus¬ 
pended 

High  (in  terroeem)  from  the  casUe  walls.  Has  ever  been,  or  seems  to  be! 

May  brighter  days  upon  thee  shine, 

wouldst  know  the  crime  the  culprit  had  Than  ever  yet  have  dawn’d  on  me  ! 

committed.  Yea,  I  will  hope,  though  clouds  of  woe 

That  vengeance  thus  pursued  him  to  the  Have  tinged  thy  mom  of  life  with  sad* 
>  ^  ness. 

Urg'd  by  those  feelings  which  the  God  of  That  Aiture  years  with  bliss  may  glow, 
nature  And  noonday  suns  yet  beam  wit! 

Had  planted  in  his  breast,  he  rais’d  his  gladness ;  < 


Though  I  had  ho|x:le6s  sunk  beneath. 
The  w'ithering  blast  that  ruin  shed  ; 
And  though  misfortune’s  faded  wreath. 
Has  twined  around  thy  natal  bed  ; 
Though  trusted  friends  forsook  and  fled, 
In  days  of  darkness  and  of  danger  ; 
And  though  thy  infant  head  was  laid. 
Upon  the  bomm  of  the  stranger. 

Yet  1  a  faithful  friend  will  prove. 

And  love  thee  with  a  father’s  love ! 


ilf 
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[[April 

No  sound  wai  there,  save  the  low  moan, 
That,  worse  than  silence,  chill'd  the 
heart. 

Or  scar'd  by  footsteps  passing  on, 

•  The  carkm  crow  was  heard  depart. 

The  wind’s  low  murmurs  seem’d  to 
breathe 

A  dirge  of  sorrow  as  they  sjied. 

And  on  the  pale  cold  brow  of  death, 

The  tears  of  night  were  softly  sh^. 

And  round  the  mangl’d  ruin  spread 
So  thick,  1  scarce  could  hold  my  way, 
Whilst  every  step  1  shook  with  dread, 
Lest  placed  upon  their  lifeless  day. 

So  late  had  been  the  hour  of  strife. 

Their  stiff ’ning  limbs  were  not  yet  cold;' 
And  slow'ly  ooz’d  the  stream  of  life. 
From*  hearts  where  such  had  still  a 
hold. 

And  many  the  breast  lay  dead’ning  there, 
That  swell’d  with  buoyant  hope  that 
morn ; 

And  many  the  bosom  breathes  dcs|)air, 
For  those  who  never  can  return. 

Oh  !  had  its  authors  calmly  view'’d^ 

This  scene  of  horror  as  it  lay  ! — 

The  instant  victims  of  their  feud—.. 

The  agony  that’s  far  aw  ay  ; 

Yet  might  their  breasts  have  felt  a  throe 
Of  pity,  for  the  ruin  wrou^t, — 

Mon  yet  might  cease  to  be  man’s  foe. 
And  fame  by  murder  to  be  bought ! 


No.  XI. 

Stanzas  to  Mrs  '  ^ 

O  1.JLDY,  thy  form  is  more  beauteous  and 
fair 

Than  the  Heathen  imagin’d  a  goddess 
possess’d  ! 

And  thine  eyes  shed  a  radiance  more 
dazzling  by  far 

Than  the  stars  which  illumin’d  the  bowers 
of  iheir  blest : 

And  thou  hast  a  voice  that  is  sweeter 
than  ought 

That  e’er  fancy  ascrib’d  to  Elysion  lyres ; 

And  thy  smiles  so  seraphic,  are  equal’d 
by  nought. 

Save  the  rapture  transcendant  thy  pre¬ 
sence  inspires. 

A  truce  with  your  roses,  the  simile’s  trite; 

And  lilies  ore  equally  heartless  and  faint: 

Thy  Maker  lias  made  thy  soul’s  index  so 
bright. 

It  approaches  the  look  of  a  glorified  saint. 

As  tlie  iris  that  glows  Ver  yon  grain- 
cover’d  field. 

The  tints  of  the  eve  with  its  brilliancy 
blends : 

So  thv  wisdom  and  wit,  by  true  modesty 
veil’d. 

Delight  and  enrapture  thy  circle  of  friends. 

As  the  scorching  eflulgence,  tliat  flow's 
from  the  sun. 

In  its  course  tlirougli  the  air  becomes 
temper’d  and  kind ; 

So  the  elo<]uent  sw'eetncss  that  flow's  from 
thy  tongue. 

Is,  with  dove-like  simplicity,  mix’d  and 
combin’d. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AVLD  LANC8YKE. 

When  silent  time,,  with  lightly  foot. 
Had  trod  on  thiity  years. 

My  native  vale  again  1  sought. 

With  many  hop^  md  fears. 

Miss  Blamirc* 

Human  life  has  been  compared  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  to  a 
voyage,  to  the  journey  of  a  day,  and 
to  a  dream  of  the  night,  whiw'  va¬ 
nishes  with  the  moraingk  Someme- 
taphysical  philosopben  iMnre 
voured  to  reason  us  into  die  belief, 
that  Time,  if  not  absolutely  a  non-en¬ 
tity,  is  a  mode  of  existence,  th^ideal 
duration  of  whkdi  might  be  diiRient 
in  every  species  of  animated  heinra, 
and  even  among  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  Upon  their  piinciple*» 
a  man's  life  is  long,  or  short,  not  ^ 
cording  to  the  revolutions  of  th# 
heavemy  bodies  which  he  my  have 
witnessed,  or  the  number 
men  and  winten  through  which  he 


And  purity’s  self  thou  hast  been  fVom 
*  thy  birth. 

Although  thou  hast  oft  with  adversity 
striven ; — 

But  still  shine  in  the  iiaths  of  religion  on 
earthy 

And  thy  spirit  shall  shine  ’midst  the 
splendours  of  heaven  t  V.’D. 


No.  XII. 

A  Visit  to  a  Field  of  Battle  hy  night* 

I  SOUGHT  the  field,  w  here  just  had  been* 
The  devastating  storm  of  w’or  ; 

’Twas  still,  yet  sadly  still,  1  ween, 

Aiwi  lighted  by  night’s  paley  star. 

The  air  breath’d  thick,  and  deetdy 
drench’d 

F^urh  shudd’ring  step  I  trode  on  gore  ; 
And  still  where  hoo6  or  wheds  had 
trench’d. 

The  crimson  pool  stood  briming  o’er. 
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iiiav  1‘avt*  alternately  broiled  and  shi- 
vcrtd ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  ami  succession  of  ideas  which 
iiiav  have  floated  in  his  sensorium. 

VVithout  entering  upon  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  this  paradoxical  subject, 
it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  he 
whose  span  of  existence  has  extended 
to  threescore  and  ten  years,  accordir.g 
to  the  usual  mode  of  computing  time, 
will,  ui)on  reflection,  draw  nearly  a 
similar  conclusion,  although  from 
•litfcrent  j)remiscs.  He  will  look  back 
to  the  period  when  about  fifteen  or 
twtMity  of  these  years  had  passed,  and 
rcmemlKT  with  what  fondness  he 
gazed  on  the  half  century  that  lay  in 
jK‘rsi)ective  before  him — seeming  to 
fonn  an  interminable  vista,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  was  lost  in  the  vast 
distance  to  which  it  extended.  Now 
that  it  has  passed,  and  he  turns 
round,  to  take  a  retrospective  view, 
he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  mag¬ 
nificent  prospect  has  diminished  to  a 
]H)int,  or  faded  into  a  shadow.  He 
then  becomes  convinced,  that  the 
long  and  pleasant  journey  which  he 
contemplated  with  rapturous  delight, 
—his  fancy  rioting,  at  the  different 
stages,  in  joyous  anticipation — is  but 
a  dream  of  the  night ! 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  revolutions  of  states  and 
empires — the  rise  of  the  mean,  or  the 
fdl  of  the  mighty ;  but  if  you,  Mr 
I*i<litor,  can  have  patience  with,  and 
afford  room  for,  the  lucubrations  of 
an  old  man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  note 
a  few  of  the  many  changes  which  I 
have  witnessed  in  my  narrow  sphere ; 
and  bearing  in  mintl,  that  old  people 
are  apt  to  believe  that  the  world,  and 
those  who  dwell  therein,  are  dege- 
tierating — that  the  sun  has  less  heat,  - 
and  the  moon  has  become  dim  with 
age — that  the  j>eople  are  more  wick¬ 
ed,  and  that  all  things  are  hastening 
to  dissolution — I  shall  confine  myself 
to  t  faithful  contrast  of  what  I  nave 
seen  with  what  I  now  see ;  leaving 
you  and  your  reatlers  (if  you  shall 
think  my  senilities  worthy  of  present- 
tog  to  them)  io  form  your  own  con¬ 
clusions:  and  as  my  Reminiscencet 
not  readily  admit  of  classifica- 
tiw,  I  diall  record  a  few,  just  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred. 

1  believe  Dr  Johnson  haa  some- 
jnew  said,  that  that  which  we  can 
do  but  once,  is  generally  done ;  while 

VOL.  X. 


(ij  Auld  Lnn^^inie, 

that  which  we  can  do  at  any  time,  is 
procrastinated,  and  very  often  ne¬ 
glected.  Such  was  exactly  the  case 
with  a  visit,  which  I  had  projected 
every  season  for  a  dozen  years  past, 
to  “  the  bonny  glen,  where  early  life 
I  sported.”  And  although  thirty 

} rears  had  glided  away  since  I  had 
ast  seen  it,  fancy  still  painted  it  on 
my  memory  with  an  infinitude  of  en¬ 
dearing  recollections.  AV'hether  the 
passion  had  grown  stronger,  or  if  it 
w'as  the  temptation  of  fine  weather, 

1  shall  not  determine ;  hut  early  in 
last  autumn,  1  put  my  long-formed 
resolution  into  effect. 

Having  engaged  a  seat  in  the 
Union  Coach  through  Fife,  I  took 
my  departure  early  in  the  morning, 
and  leaving  the  smoke  of  Auld  Reekie 
behind  me,  arrived  at  Newhaven, 
where  the  steam-boat  was  ready  to 
sail,  or  rather  paddle  through  the 
water,  like  a  duck,  or  any  other  weh- 
footed  fowl.  The  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  exceedeil  threescore,  a  medley  of 
rank,  sex,  and  age.  ''  When  snail 
we  be  at  Pettycur  ?  ”  enquired  one. 

In  three  quarters  of  an  nour,”  was 
the  reply.  This  was  gratifying  to 
me ;  for  1  still  recollected,  tnat  the 
last  time  I  crossed,  which  was  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  we  were  up¬ 
wards  of  six  hours  on  the  passage, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  surveying  the 
coast  on  both  sides  alternately,  for  se¬ 
veral  miles,  although  I  believe  most 
part  were  too  sick  to  derive  much  en¬ 
joyment  from  the  excursion ;  and  in 
that  state,  their  best  accommodation 
was  to  crawl  down  to  a  damp,  dark, 
and  dreary  hold,  where  the  different 
senses  were  assailed  in  a  manner 
which  had  no  tendency  to  alleviate 
the  disorder.  Anxious  to  discover  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  new  mode  of 
marine  travelling,  after  having  sur¬ 
veyed  the  machinery  by  which  we 
were  propellcd,independently  of  wind 
or  tide,  I  entered  the  cabin,  and 
there  beheld  arrangements  for  con¬ 
venience  and  amuseme'nt,  as  if  we 
had  been  to  make  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  Here  were  cushioned  seats, 
luxurious  couches,  mirrors,  books,  a 
chess-board,  a  back-gammon-table, 
and  musical  instruments.  1  s^n  be¬ 
gan  to  feel,  however,  that,  amidst  all 
their  improvements,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  abolish  ica-sif^ness ;  but 
there  was  at  least  one  comfort,  it  would 
lO 
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be  of  Hhort  duration.  I  sought  the 
open  air  on  deck  ;  iny  squeamishness 
wore  off,  and  wc  landed  at  I’eitycur 
within  the  time  promised.  March¬ 
ing  up  to  C’ameron’s  inn,  we  were 
conducted  into  a  large,  clean,  car|>et- 
ed  parlour,  till  the  coach  should  be 
ready  to  start.  I  mention  this,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  last  time  that  1  land¬ 
ed  here  with  some  ladies,  wdien  wc 
were  shown  into  a  low,  damp  room, 
with  a  stone  floor,  strewed  wdth 
fish  bones,  and  other  offensive  offals  ; 
while  every  thing  around  us  exha¬ 
led  an  effluvium  as  if  the  room  had 
been  fumigated  with  tobacco,  which, 
w'ith  the  marks  upon  the  floor,  be¬ 
spoke  theen  jovmentsof  its  last  occu¬ 
pants  ;  and  we  had  been  glad  to  escaj)e 
into  tlic  o})en  air,  and  encounter  the 
bitings  of  a  sharp  easterly  wind,  for 
nearly  an  hour,  till  summoned  to  a 
dish  of  bad  tea,  infused  in  smoked 
water,  >vith  sour  cream,  stale  bread, 
and  brown  sugar ;  after  which,  as 
all  the  {>ost-chaises  in  Kinghorn  had 
been  engagcil,  we  w^ere  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  w'ailing  through  the  mud 
to  Kirkcaldy.  Uut  1  now'  found  that 
no  few'er  than  three  coaches  run  be¬ 
twixt  Forth  and  Tay  every  lawful 
day,  exclusive  of  several  neat  post- 
chaises,  in  C-ameron’s  stable-yard. 

Now  came  in  Mr  Stewart,  (iiiard 
of  the  Union  C’oach,  i>ortly  in  person, 
and  nearly  as  elegant  in  apjiarel  as 
if  he  had  bexn  a  Yeoman  of  the 
King's  (iuard  ;  jiolitely  touching  his 
hat,  and  announcing  that  he  was 
really  to  start.  1  had  taken  a  ticket 
for  an  inside  scat,  but  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  fine,  1  now'  preferred  being 
on  the  outside,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  country.  This,  however, 
was  not  easy  to  be  obtained ;  but  the 
Guard,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  by  a 
little  mancruvTing,  contrived  to  nc- 
gociate  an  exchange  Ix'twcen  a  pas¬ 
senger  and  me,  and  1  Ixlicve  pleased 
both  of  U8.  ^\"c  whirled  away,  and 

1  learned  that  we  should  be  in  Cujjar 
to  breakfast  about  ten  o'clock. 

The  ancient  burgh  of  Kinghorn 
seemed  very  little  altered  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  road  between  it  and 
Kirkcaldy,  as  well  as  all  the  farms  in 
view,  were  wonderfully  improved, 
the  fields  on  every  side  flowing  with 
the  richness  of  a  luxuriant  harvest. 
AVTien  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
“  Long  Town,”  1  beheld  eight  or  ten 


dense  columns  of  smoke  rising  in  thr 
air,  which  1  understood  were  frtun 
as  many  s])inning.mill8  inovctl  b) 
steam.  Although,  to  one  accustom- 
ed  to  the  liigh  houses  and  tine  build, 
ings  of  our  Metroiwlis,  a  provincial 
lowm  must  necessarily  have  a  nuan 
appearance,  yet  1  Ixlieved  that  of 
ii-irkcaldy  much  improved.  1  saw 
many  good  houses,  and  well-looking 
shops ;  and  in  glancing  at  the  signs, 
discovered  those  of  two  bookscilcrs 
and  a  printing-office.  For  several 
miles  beyond  this,  the  rapid  progrci^s 
of  agriculture  had  not  yet  materiall) 
changed  the  bleak  asiiect  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Approaching  tiie  Leven,  how¬ 
ever,  the  scene  becomes  delightful. 
On  the  right  w'ave  the  deep  and 
shady  woods  of  Kalgonie ;  on  the 
left,  Lpslie-house  jx'eps  through  the 
trees  in  the  valley ;  while  the  classic 
village  of  the  same  name  crowns  the 
precipitous  bank :  right  before  the 
traveller  are  the  thick  clusU'ring 
groves  of  llalbirnie,  with  the  village 
of  Markin cb,  and  its  lofty  chunh 
spire  peeping  through  the  trees. 
AV'e  reached  the  river,  and  found  its 
banks  crowded  witli  buililings,  and 
the  stream  loaded  with  machiiKvv, 
for  grinding  corn,  sawing  tiiulxr, 
switching  fiax,  spinning,  bkaehing, 
paper -making,  distilling  whisky, 
mining  coal,  and  other  puriwsts. 
The  water  of  Leven  issues  from  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  course, 
to  where  it  mingles  with  the  ocean, 
is  only  about  eleven  milts;  and  1  was 
told,  that,  in  its  })rogresa,  it  turns 
from  fifty  to  sixty  w  ater- whet  Is. 
'I’his  shew’s  plainly  the  thriving  state 
of  the  country. 

.  1  had  been,  rather  unfortunately, 
placed  between  two  dandies,  who 
affected  great  airs,  and  wished  to 
show'  themselves  off  as  men  of  taste 
and  letters ;  hut  I  soon  discovered, 
that  their  reading  had  been  almost 
confined  to  that  supplied  from  the 
shelves  of  a  circulating  library.  After 
much  talk  about  novels,  and  these 
not  the  best  of  their  species,  tltey 
began  to  discuss  tlie  merits  of  our 
modern  poets,  and  a  wann  dispute 
ensued.  With  one,  Byron  was  tl  v 
first  of  poets,  ^d  Don  Juan  hts 
chef  (Twuure*  In  support  of  ^ 
sertion,  he  quoted  several  most  |]> 
jecUonable  passages  from 
starred  production.  ^  ^ 
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ol  tlieir  excellence,  but  insistetl  upon 
the  palm  being  yiebleii  to  Moore, 
n  sting  bis  claim  upon  an  early  work 
of  that  banl’s,  ]>ul)lislu‘<l  under  an 
assume<l  name,  from  which  we  w'ere 
aiinoved  with  quotations,  which,  if 
tiot  so  disgusting  as  those  from 
Poll  .luan,  were  equally  licentious. 
I  {t])scrved  a  young  woman,  of  a  most 
intm'sting  appearance,  seated  close 
by  one  of  them,  who  was  evidently 
much  distressed  by  their  imperti¬ 
nence  ;  although  she  turned  aside 
her  head,  a  deep  hlush  suffused  itself 
ovir  her  fine  expressive  features. 
To  get  as  far  as  possible  from  this 
annoyance,  when  we  changed  horses 
at  the  New’  Inn,  as  most  of  the  ])as- 
sengers  w'ent  down,  1  took  the  seat 
next  the  (Juard,  while  the  girl,  with 
a  faint  smile  and  slight  hlusli,  in- 
(juirul  whether  I  W’ould  allow’  her  to 
sit  beside  me  ? 

About  a  mile  forw'ard,  w'C  saw  a 
porter  s  lodge  and  elegant  gate- way, 
left  uniinished,  and  w’bieli  ajqiarent- 
•y  “led  to  notliing.’*  ‘^Ah!”  said  I, 
“  lure  has  been  one  W’ho  began  to 
huihl  without  counting  the  cost — this 
is  Irish  improvement  !"  We  ob¬ 
served  several  populous  and  thriving 
villages  on  the  road,  and  passed 
('rawford  Priory,  a  most  romantic- 
looking,  half-finished  design,  seated 
in  a  bleak  hollow’.  The  hanks  of 
the  Kden,  in  the  vicinity  of  (hipar, 
rre  richly  cultivated,  and  adorned 
with  country  scats. 

M  e  entered  (bipar,  and  stopped 
at  the  'Tontine  l.m  and  Hotel,  where 
Air  Alacnab,  the  landlord,  was  at  the 
coach-door,  ready  to  liand  out  the 
passengers,  or  assist  tliose  who  de¬ 
scended  from  the  roof.  He  ushered 
ns  into  a  spacious  apartment,  where 
an  elegant  breakfast  xvas  laid  out, 
the  richnenss  and  variety  of  which 
Were  sufficient  to  court  the  most 
fastidious  appetite ;  and  when  to 
this  were  added  the  invitations  and 
cheerfu!  attentions  of  the  landlord, 
who  stood,  not  only  ready,  but  an¬ 
xious  to  assist  every  guest  to  the 
delicacies  that  smiled  before  us, 
and  the  wibstantial  viands  which 
loaded  the  side-board,  1  think,  had 
a  monk  of  Trappe  been  present, 
he  Would  have  infringed  upcm  the 
rows  of  his  order.  ^  * 

There  being  some  ap|)carancc  of 
I  took  my  seat  inside,  and 


found  myself  in  company  with  a  ladv 
and  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  1 
discovered  to  bi'long  to  the  army, 
and  to  be  lately  returnetl  from  India. 
Tlie  conversation  naturally  turnetl 
upon  the  civilization  of  India,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  to 
(’hristianity — a  subject  in  which  1 
found  l)oth  of  them  interested,  and 
well  informed  of  the  progress  made 
in  this  most  iinjvortant  undertaking. 
I  beard  of  the  many  different  lan¬ 
guages  into  w’hich  the  Scrijitures 
had  been,  or  were  in  jirogrcss  of  l)e- 
ing  translated,  and  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  all  ranks  to  tSerampore 
College,  and  to  the  native  schools. 
'J'lie  other  gentleman,  I  found,  was 
a  landed  proprietor  in  the  AVest 
Highlands.  He  spoke  with  much 
feeling  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
in  that  quarter,  by  the  recent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  (iaelic  schools,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  of  liberally  aid¬ 
ing  these  institutions. 

V\'e  were  now  in  sight  of  Dundee ; 
and,  although  foreijpi  to  my  sub¬ 
ject,  1  cannot  avoid  requesting  the 
stranger,  who  has  never  seen  Dun¬ 
dee,  should  he  come  by  this,  w’hich 
is  termed  the  east,  or  (’upar  road, 
to  observe  the  coup  which  the 

town  and  harbour  present  before  him, 
when  they  first  appear  in  view  ;  the 
low’n  clustering  dec])  and  thick,  to¬ 
wards  the  river ;  the  suburbs  ex¬ 
tending  to  right  and  left,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  behind  and  in  flank  by  ele¬ 
gant  country  boxes  ;  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  the  long  extended  stihurb 
of  the  Honnet-hill  rising  majestically 
like  an  amphitheatre  ;  then  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  Law,  raising  its  green  head, 
and  proudly  sw’elling  iii  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  the  whole  forming  a  most 
striking  and  interesting  landscape. 

We  crossed  the  Tay  in  little  more 
than  fifteen  minutes,  and  landed  in 
Dundee  about  noon.  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  myself  that  it  was 
not  later,  or  that  1  was  so  far  distant 
from  home  in  so  short  a  time.  Ha¬ 
ving  some  acquaintances  in  the  town, 
I  proposed  passing  a  night  there,  pro¬ 
mising  myself  much  enjoyment,  in 
talking  over  the  tales  of  other  times, 
and  the  deeds  of  days  long  gone  hy. 

Calling  upon  an  old  friend,  whom 
1  had  seen  but  once  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century, 
I  leceivcd  a  most  cordial  welcome, 
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and  was  in  vital  up  stairs  to  a  lunch  ; 
but  Macnab’s  luxurious  breakfast  had 
left  me  no  appetite,  and  1  wishal  ra¬ 
ther  he  would  sally  forth  with  me  to 
reconnoitre  tlie  town.  'I'he  new  har¬ 
bour  was  the  first  object  of  attraction, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  plan  seemed 
a  proof  of  the  growing  trade  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  place.  Instead  of  the 
old  narrow  and  crooked  |)assage  from 
the  High  2:>treet  to  the  harbour,  1 
found  two  spacious  streets,  one  of 
which  contained  an  eU'gant  Episco¬ 
palian  chapel,  a  theatre,  hotel,  and 
several  spacious  shops. 

1  dined  m  fnmUle  with  my  friend, 
and  had  him,* with  a  few  more,  to  sup 
with  me  in  the  hotel.  Here  1  learned 
that  there  were  eight  or  ten  Ixwksel- 
lers,  where  1  had  formerly  known  on¬ 
ly  three,  and  that  they  had  tw’o  print- 
ing-ofiices,  one  of  them  upon  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale ;  also  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  while  I  recollected  the  time 
that  there  w’as  not  a  ncw’sj>aj)er  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  ex¬ 
cept  one  ,  in  Aberdeen  !  The  men¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  operated  upon 
my  friends  like  electricity,  and  they 
plunged  into  the  gulf  of  borough  }>o- 
litics.  I  sat  a  silent  hearer,  but  many 
questions  were  put,  and  appeals  made 
to  me.  Having  long  ago  been  sick  of 
the  subject,  1  replitHl,  “  Why,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  am  convincal  that  llorough 
Reform  would  be  a  gooil  thing,  and 
is  much  w'anted ;  but  the  constant 
talk  about  it  is  become  as  tiresome 
and  palling  to  the  appetite,  as  the 
French  Abbe's  ‘  ioujours  j)crdrix 
and  let  me  tell  you,  1  have  enough  of 
it  at  home."  This  remark  changed 
the  subject,  and  the  evening  passal 
pleasantly.  1  lodged  with  my  mend, 
and  after  retiring,  began  to  ruminate 
on  the  various  incidents  of  tlie  day. 
The  diftusion  of  literature  —  two 
booksellers  and  a  printing-press  in 
Kirkcaldy,  and  two  newspapers  in 
Dundee,  afforded  room  for  specula¬ 
tion  ;  and  1  dropt  asleep,  while  endea¬ 
vouring  to  balance  a  debtor  and  cre¬ 
ditor  account,  for  literature,  with 
what  1  had  heard  on  the  outside  and 
in  the  inside  of  the  Union  Coadi. 

Having  hired  a  pony,  1  set  forward 
on  my  journey  after  breakfast.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  I  rode  slowly,  en- 
joying  the  scene  that  seemed  to  smile 
on  every  side,  “  each  rural  sight, 
each  rural  sound."  About  four 
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o'clock,  1  reached  the  place  where  I 
had  fixed  to  leave  the  pony,  within 
about  tw'o  miles  of  my  destination, 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  mv 
grandfather,  a  substantial  fanner  of 
tbe  olden-time,  and  under  whose  roof 
1  hail  passed  my  school-boy  years. 
The  lands  were  still  occupied  by  my 
cousin,  who  was  nearly  a  score  of 
years  my  junior,  and  who  had  in  ear¬ 
ly  life  nmrrial  a  lady,  whose  boast 
was,  that  she  had  got  a  genteel  etlu- 
cation.  1  proceeded  on  foot,  with  as 
much  impatience  and  fond  solicitude 
as  1  had  felt  forty  years  ago,  when 
hastening  to  meet  my  Ellen  in  die 
clump  of  birches  that  fianke<l  her  pa¬ 
ternal  mansion.  1  climbal  the  ascent 
which  was  to  afford  me  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  still  dear  and  happ^  val¬ 
ley,  where  the  first  twenty  years  of 
my  life  had  glided  away,  calm  and 
unrufflal  as  the  stream  that  winds  a- 
long  the  glen,  bounded  by  shrub 
clad  rocks  and  flow'cry  meadows. 
Panting  and  breathless,  1  reached  the 
summit,  and  seating  myself  on  a  mos 
sy  hillock,  began  to  contemplate  the 
landscape  which  opened  around  me 
111  the  Doric  style  of  Macneil, 

Labour  rang  wd’  laugh  and  clatter, 
Canty  har’st  was  just  l)egun  ; 

And  on  mountain,  tree,  an’  water. 
Glinted  saft  the  setting  sun. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  serene; 
but  how  great  w’as  my  astonishment 
to  find,  that  almost  every  object  on 
which  my  fancy  dw’clt  with  delight¬ 
ed  anticipation,  had  vanished !  My 
grandfather's  farm-steading  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  venerable  trees,  w  hose 
verdure  formal  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  gray  spire  of  the  church,  peep¬ 
ing  out  between  them,  were  felled— 
and  the  hoary  steeple  itself  levell«l 
in  the  dust.  The  clustering  vil¬ 
lage,  with  its  blue  smoke  curling  to 
the  clouds,  was  no  more ;  the  broom- 
clad  banks  and  thickets  of  blossometl 
furie,  where  1  and  my  school-felloes 
had  wandered  on  a  Saturday  aftw- 
noon,  a  bird-nesting,  were  all  grub¬ 
bed  up,  and  the  broad  open  fields  now 
intersected  with  hedge-rows.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  old  castle  in  the 
ground,  and  the  surrounding  buls» 
these  less  mutable  features  of 
workmanship,  I  should  have  behevea 
that  1  had  mistaken  my  way. 
having  gaaed  for  some  time,  I  disco* 
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viTiil  wliat  I  siipiKiseil  tobcthcresi-  vanccil  more  than  a  huiulrcd  yards 
(leiicc  of  iny  cousin,  on  a  different  before  the  otliers,  1  enquired  whether 
|)art  of  the  farm  ;  and  1  descended  in-  they  were  kempinfr?  (Anf(lict  striv- 
lu  the  valley,  with  tlie  features  and  ing.)  “  No;  we  have  no  kemping 
costume  of  its  inhabitants  vividly  and  now,'*  was  the  reply.  “But  you 
distinctly  painted  on  the  retina  of  my  must  have  greatly  enlarged  your 
memory;  hut  the  faces  of  all  whom  farm,  to  require  so  many  hands?’* 

1  met,  young  or  old,  were  unknown  “  Not  at  all — you  arc  tninking  of 
to  me,  and  their  dre*88  quite  different  Sixty  Years  ago,  when  our  grandfa- 
from  the  images  which  my  fancy  liad  ther  had  a  certain  number  engagcil 
created.  for  the  harvest,  which  he  was  obli- 

I  laving  by  letter  announced  my  ged  to  lodge  and  fciMl,  wet  or  dry, 
visit,  I  was  expecteil,  and  met  with  a  foul  or  fair.  <  >f  all  these  before  you, 
hospitable  reception  from  my  cousin  not  one  is  engaged  beyond  the  day.  1 
and  his  family.  1  w  as  conducted  into  may  discharge  them  all  at  night,  and 
a  carpeted  parlour,  with  fine  maho-  they  may  refuse  to  come  back  to- 
;;any  chairs,  table,  and  other  furni-  morrow  ;  my  ripe  corns  will  be  cut 
tiirc.  1  thought  of  my  grandfather’s  down  in  a  day  or  tw’o,  and  1  shall 
Slone-floored  ben-house,  and  his  long-  not  have  more  for  nearly  a  week.** 
hacked  arm-chair  ;  but  endeavoured  l^pon  approaching  the  motley  train, 
to  (lisguise  my  feelings.  After  sup-  1  found  the  far  greater  part  to  consist 
per,  nun  and  Highland  whisky  were  of  the  female  sex  ;  widow’s  with  their 
placcMl  upon  the  table,  and  I  was  children,  maidens,  and  “  matrons 
compelled  to  drink  more  than  suited  never  wed.**  My  friend  bore  a  ma- 
my  inclination.  My  cousin  accom-  chine  in  his  hand,  wdth  which  he  took 
]»anicd  me  up  stairs,  to  an  elegant  the  dimensions  of  the  sheaves,  lest,  as 
Ik  (1-room,  where,  after  he  had  left  he  said,  he  should  be  cheated,  as  all 
me,  1  sat  gazing  around  me,  think-  were  paid  by  piece-work.  M'e  Bann¬ 
ing  of  the  wooden-bed  in  the  little  tered  over  the  farm,  and  returned  to 
closet  where  I  had  slept  half  a  ceii-  the  same  field,  when  the  reapers 
tury  ago.  Having  retired  to  bed,  1  were  at  dinner.  They  w’ere  scattered 
slept  and  dreamed — but  W’hy  should  in  gi*oups,  seated  on  the  stubble, 
I  say  w’hat  ?  Suffice  it,  that  1  was  some  sitting  in  a  state  of  joyless  soli- 
again  a  child.  In  the  morning,  I  stole  tude,  others  with  two  or  tliree  chil- 
(lowii  stairs,  walked  out,  and  amused  dren  ;  and  instead  of  the  nutritious 
myself  in  surveying  my  cousin's  and  invigorating  malt  liquor,  with 
establishment.  1  found  his  carts,  oaten-loaf,  which  had  formerly  been 
ploughs,  and  every  implement,  in  the  the  fare  on  the  harvest  field,  I  ob- 
inost  superior  style ;  and  an  elegant  servetl  that  most  part  had  cakes  and 
gig,  with  fine  plated  harness,  stood  in  skimmed  milk;  and  each,  as  her 
a  shed,  apparently  built  for  its  recep-  unsocial  meal  was  finished,  rose  and 
lion.  I  w’as  puzzled  with  the  ap-  resumed  her  labours.  The  whole 
pearance  of  a  strange-looking  thing,  had  a  sombre  and  melancholy  appear- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bam-yard,  and  ance,  very  different  from  what  1  had 
after  many  conjectures,  believed  it  to  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  days 
he  a  thrasning-inachine.  At  break-  of  Langsyne.  “  Ah  !**  said  I,  “  this 
fast,  an  eluant  tea-urn  hissed  upon  is  inde^  the  dowie  song  of  the  Flow- 
the  table,  and  I  was  asked  whether  I  ers  of  the  Forest  realistic, 
preferred  tea  or  coffee?  I  replied.  In 
the  country,  I  expected  rural  fare, 
and  should  rather  chuse  a  basin  of 
milk-porridge.  This,  however,  was 
pwitively  refused,  and  I  was  regaled 


‘  In  har’st  at  the  shearing,  nae  young¬ 
sters  are  jeering. 

The  bansten  are  runklcd,  and  lyurt,  and 
gray, 

Nae  daffln  nor  gabblin— «— •— * 

1  expected  to  see  '  the  joyous  band, 
each  by  the  lass  he  loves.*  *’  “  Ay  !** 
repliea  my  cousin,  “  you  are  still 
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me.  in  the  net  of  morning  or 
prayen.**  Here  IVter  utanii  at  n , 
rt  ]Hating  the  word  “  Prayrrv  ' 

“  Ves,  praycm/*  aaid  I ;  “  ,mn*  >,.ur 
teacher  prays  for  a  blessing  np  i, 
his  lalwurs.''**  “  Terltaps  he  d<K  v. 
but  it  is  not  in  our  hearing— vour 
master  had  been  a  Sectder !”  “’\o, 
lie  was  not ;  but  1  l)clieve  be  was  a 
])ious  man,  who  had  the  welfare  of 
all  under  his  charge  se-riously  at 
heart.’*  “  And  how  often  did  your 
dominie  pray  in  the  school?”  “  'rVicr 
every  day — morning  and  evening.” 
“  And  were  you  all  very  devout?” 
‘^Ilis  manner  commanded  outward 
attention  ;  but  1  hope  many  joiiud 
liim  in  their  hearts.  His  style  and 
supplicating  attitude  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
He  stood  as  if  surrounded  by  liis 
children,  and  the  expressions  of  ten¬ 
der  regard  which  w  e  heard  him  utter 
made  him  be  esteemed  as  a  father. 
Hut  lu)W"  often  do  you  repeat  your 
('atechism?”  ‘'Sir?”  said  IVter, 
not  because  he  did  not  hear,  hut 
from  not  understanding  the  question. 
“How  often  do  you  answer  ques¬ 
tions?”  said  I.  “  Every  Geograjdiy 
lesson.  Sir? — we  are  fashed  witn 
tliem.  I  have  worn  out  a  set  of  maps, 
and  cannot  yet  answer  half  of  them. 
Tam,  there,  is  the  boy  for  questions  ; 
lie  can  tell  you  all  the  Kings  of  Kng- 
land,  and  all  the  battles  from  ^Vil- 
liam  the  ('onqueror,  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  down  to  Hunkcr's-hill.” 
“  And  all  the  Assembly’s  Shorter 
(  'atecliism,  with  the  Scripture  Prooi.s 
of  course  ?”  said  1.  “We  have  no 
such  book.  Sir.”  “  MTiat !  do  you  not 
learn  the  Single  Catechism?”  “  No; 
I  never  saw'  it,  since  the  time  1 
was  learning  the  A,  B,  C,  at  Marion 
l..indsay’s.”  Here  1  thought  Peters 
father  blushed  a  little — whether  lor 
liimsclf  or  me,  I  could  not  determine. 
“  ^\V11,  to  be  sure,  your  teacher  saves 
liiinself  much  time  and  trouble,  be¬ 
sides  tear  and  wear  of  taws.  MTeii 
1  was  at  school,  every  scholar  had  to 
learn  one,  two,  or  three  questions, 
with  the  proofs,  and  repeat  them 
every  evening  ;  and,  on  Saturday,  a 
recapitulation  of  the  whole  took 
l)lace,  even  to  the  end  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  by  all  w  ho  could  proceed  ^ 
far. — llow  many  les.son8  in  the  Bible 
do  you  read  daily  f*’  “  We  have  no 
Bibles  in  the  school,  Sir.”  “ 


with  ahundanceaml  variety;  hikI  my 
cousin,  ill  a  hastv  and  rather  irre- 
\ereni  manner,  proiiouiiciMl,  “  I'or 
what  we  are  to  receive.  Lord  make 
us  thankful,  i\inen.”  Copious  and 
joyous  libations  of  rum  and  whisky 
tmldy  crowned  the  dinner,  which, 
although  some  might  have  denied 
being  “  the  feast  of  reason,”  cer¬ 
tainly  exhibited  “  the  flow  of  soul.” 
After  tea,  a  dancing-master  arrived, 
and  the  jiarlour  was  converted  into  a 
ball-room.  ’Phe  younger  branches 
of  the  family  having  received  their 
les.sons,  the  company  joined  in  reels, 
.Strathspeys,  and  country- dances, 
from  w  Inch  i  found  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  excusing  myself.  ’Phe  cares 
ami  pleasures  of  the  day  w  ere  closed 
with  again  eating  and  drinking  ;  and 
I  retired,  musing  on  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  saying,  as  I  was  sinking 
into  a  slumber,  “  ^>urely  life  is  but  a 
dream  !” 

Next  day  was  Saturday,  and  it 
rained  so  heavily  that  there  was  no 
stirring  out ;  we  were  therefore  con¬ 
fined  to  the  parlour,  talking,  to  be¬ 
guile  the  “  joyless  day,”  with  all  the 
younger  hranehes  of  the  family  jire- 
seiit.  ( )f  thc'se,  the  eldest  was  So¬ 
phia,  a  fine  blooiiiiiig  .‘  ill  of  about 
1‘iglueen  ;  IV'ter,  the  eldest  boy,  aj)- 
peared  to  be  about  fifteen.  I  iiujuir- 
0(1  wlietlier  the  boys  were  at  scliool, 
the  object  of  their  studies,  the  eco- 
iioniY  of  the  school,  ami  the  cliarac- 
tcr  of  tlieir  teacher  ?  “Our  school¬ 
master,”  said  my  cousin,  “  is  a  line 
dashing  young  fellow,  lately  licensed 
to  ])reaeh,  very  clever,  and  most  ex¬ 
cellent  company.  1  hope  he  will  he 
home  from  his  vacation  jaunt  before 
you  leave  us.  You  shall  see  him. 
itesj)eetiug  the  metliods  follow'ed  in 
the  school  Peter  will  inform  you.” 
“  \\\‘ll,  IVter,  what  does  he  teach?” 
said  I.  “  Wv  have.  Sir,  a  Latin,  a 
I'Veneh ,  ami  a  ( ieograph y  class, besides 
all  the  lower  hranehes  of  education.” 
“  All !  these  are  inqirovemeuts  upon 
inv  .sch(H)l-hoy  days  ;  we  had  Latin,  to 
lie  .sure  ;  hut  Freiieh  ami  (leograjiliy 
w  t  re  unknown,  ^'ou  have  got  a  new' 
seliool-house  loo,  1  jiresuma?”  “  () 
yt's.  Sir  :  would  you  wish  to  see  it  ?” 
“  I  should  have  liked  better  to  have 
visited  the  old  one ;  although  it 
wt»\dtl  have  grieved  me  to  have  seen 
.mother  in  tlie  place  of  that  venerable 
man,  whom  faiicv  still  nlaees  before 


1 


t>r\.  .(11(1  s|Hvi’lu‘ft  ttiui  MVlira  from  uikIi THtiHMl  a  mml  ftlii*  iitti  nil  ; 

to  riH'ito  and  act  at  tin*  vaca-  and  durin  '  an  hoiir'ii  |a  rfoniiaiit  t , 
*1,  II.  ’  “  And  you  liavc  actcil  acvc-  wo  had  not  one  iiitve  of  national 

1  11  I iiaractt  rs,  no  douht  “  Voh  iniiKic.  .My  earn  were  Mtiiiet inn's 
.>ir ;  ‘  AH  the  world’s  a  sta^e tickled,  hut  niy  luart  waa  never 
.iiiii  *  .M.in  in  his  life  {days  many  touclud — no  kindreil  chord 
p.irts  1  have  been  Hrutus,  Dou^-  struck — no  asHfH’iation  of  {(Kum  Und- 
I.is,  (Hiiialvon,  ISir  «John  Unite,  and  Ic^il  in  iny  mind.  'I'irtii  of  thiM  tri- 
s;r  (  harlcs  Ihicket — Sophy,  there,  unipli  of  art  over  nature,  I  Vditiir- 
Hiiikts  the  bc.st  Lady  Racket  in  the  ed  to  ask  for  the  WtmIJnfr  of'  thr 
parisli,  and  Hell  a  most  excellent  JuiultJ.  She  hlushnl  and  said,  **  I 
i.iidy  'i’ownly."  “  You  will  have  am  sorry  I  have  no  st  t  of  that  time.” 
iiiie  coeks  in  training  for  your  cock-  “  A\Y*11,  then,  let  us  liave  /•.’// r^eA- 
flelit — were  you  ever  king.^”  ^MV'e  Banksf  M  ill  i/e  frn  to  the  Birr- 
havi'  no  cock-light,  Sir.”  “  Mell,  I  bughts,  jMoriuny  or  the  It  Irks  of  fn- 
must  say,  that  is  one  old  custom,  vcrmai/.**  She  now'  hiushed  more 
•  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  decjdy,  stretching  her  lingers  on  the 
tile  ohservance  ;*  although  the  eco-  keys,  and,  as  1  thought,  comparing 
iiomy  of  a  school,  and  the  plan  of  the  whiteness  of  the  one  w’ith  the 
(  iliu  ation,  seem  sadly  changed  since  other.  To  relieve  her  embarrassment, 

I  was  a  scholar.”  “  No  doubt  they  her  mother  said,  “  My  dear  Sir,  I 
are,”  said  my  cousin  ;  hut  that  lind  you  are  as  little  acquainted  with 
was  m  arly  Sixty  Years  ago !”  the  fashion  in  music,  as  with  the 

Alter  dinner,  being  still  prevented  present  mode  of  conducting  a  school : 
iVo’ii  walking  out,  we  talked  of  old  the  songs  and  tunes  you  mention 
( ustoius,  and  1  inquired  whether  they  might  have  been  the  fashion  Lang- 

liad  many  beggars.^  We  have  no  syne  ;  hut  they  arc  all  out  noiv - 

Itiggars  in  the  parish  ;  hut  a  great  Sophy,  my  dear,  play  the  Rattle  of 
many  paupers,  and  heavy  taxes  for  Prague.  C),  Sir,  you  will  he  en- 
tlu  ir  support,”  said  my  cousin,  chanted ;  it  is  a  combination  of  all 
“  Ilow’  is  that.^  Mdien  I  left  the  thatisharmonious,soft,andpowcr- 
parisli,  the  poor’s  fund  was  rich,  hav-  ful  in  music  ;  you  wiH  he  delight¬ 
ing  some  hundred  pounds  laid  out  at  ed  to  hear  the  twang  of  the  trum- 
interest.”  I  state  facts,  without  pets,  the  rattling  of  the  drums,  the 
pretending  to  develop  causes,”  re-  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  galloping 
jiliid  ]i(‘.  of  liorses,  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 

<  Observing  me  heginning  to  yawni,  and  the  i^oans  of  the  dying!  (), 
lie  impiired  whether  I  w'ould  like  a  Sir,  you  will  be  enraptured  !”  Most 
song,  and  a  tune  upon  the  piano  forte?  luckily  for  my  cars,  and  probajdy 
”  <  >  by  all  means,”  said  I ;  **  music  for  my  nerves,  tlic  hook  containing 
is  my  delight ;  and  a  good  song  from  this  wonderful  piece  was  lent  out, 
a  bonny  lassie  is  like  quaffing  claret  and  1  had  not  the  delight  of  listen- 
Irom  a  golden  goblet.”  Sophia  blush-  ing  to  the  cries  of  tlie  wounded, 
»d  sliglitly  at  the  compliment;  and  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  !” 
alter  being  formally  requested,  sat  Next  day,  Sunday,  we  breakfasted 
'iow'n  to  tlie  many-stringed  instru-  later  than  usual,  and  the  ladies  were 
nient.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  often  reminded  to  make  Inuste  in 
w  liat  science  she  di.splayed;  but  she  dressing, for  that  wt  should  be  too  late 
certainly  exhibited  execution,  and  for  church.  “  (>  no,  said  Sophia  ; 
battled  the  keys  with  a  dexterity  “  singing  and  praying  are  not  preach- 
'ybicb  astonished,  rather  tlian  de-  ing — w'e  shall  be  there  in  time 
lighted  me.  For  Scots  reels  we  had  enough.”  **  Uhat,  said  I,  is  just 
1  'crman  w'altzes,  French  quadrilles,  what  I  have  heard  Sixty  ^  cars  ago. 
and  I’airy  Dances.  AVhen  I  request-  However,  we  arrived  early,  and  as  it 
'd  her  to  ]day  a  soft  air,  and  accom-  was  not  the  fashion  to  go  in  till  the 
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minister  appeared,  1  had  time  to  sur-  that  white  ceiling  over  one’s  head  is 
vey  tlie  cnurch-yard,  and  shake  more  comfortable  than  naked  rafters 
liands  with  a  few  old  acquaintances,  and  damp  slates.  Instead  of  tlio 

who  still  recognized  me.  Of  these,  hour-glass,  which  I  used  to  see,  stand- 

some  attempted  to  turn  my  attention  ing  in  an  iron  frame  on  the  precen- 
to  the  new  church ;  hut  my  thoughts  tor's  desk,  you  have  got  an  elegant 
were  directed  to  those  who  were  time-piece,  fixed  in  the  front  of  the 
sleeping  in  silence  around  me.  New  gallery.  One  seat  of  pubUc  notoriety 
monumental  stones  told  of  depart-  1  am  glad  to  find  you  have  abolished  ; 
i*d  friends,  and  of  those  which  I  its  absence  bespeaks  a  refinement  in 
distinctly  remembered  to  have  seen,  taste,  and  an  improvement  in  morals, 
many  were  broken  in  pieces,  and  which  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate.” 
the  fragments  strewed  above  the  **  You  mean  the  Black  Stool,”  said 
graves  of  those  they  had  been  rais-  my  cousin,  smiling.  “  The  Sami'-- 
cd  to  commemorate  :  “  Oh  !”  said  I,  I  suppose  you  have  no  occasion  for 
mentally,  life  is  a  vapour,  and  it  now."  **  I’ll  not  just  say  that ; 
|)osthuinous  fame  a  dream  !"  From  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  has  no  in- 
the  dead,  1  turiu'd  to  the  living,  fluence  here — human  nature  is  still 
and  began  to  compare  the  crowd  the  same  as  it  was  Sixty  Years  ago  ; 
around  me  with  those  whom  1  had  and  although  the  Frencn  war  made 


minister  appeared,  1  had  time  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  cnurch-yard,  and  shake 
hands  with  a  few  old  acquaintances, 
who  still  recognized  me.  Of  these. 


mentally,  life  is  a  vapour,  and  it  now."  **  I’ll  not  just  say  that ; 
|)osthuinous  fame  a  dream  !’’  From  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  has  no  in- 
the  dead,  1  turiu'd  to  the  living,  fluence  here — human  nature  is  still 
and  began  to  compare  the  crowd  the  same  as  it  was  Sixty  Years  ago  ; 
around  me  with  those  whom  1  had  and  although  the  Frencn  war  made 
seen  assembled  in  the  same  place,  in  a  considerable  drain  upon  our  jwpu- 
the  days  of  Lan^syuc,  when  every  lation,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  that  was 
woman,  young  and  old,  came  to  supplied  by  the  influence  of  French 
church  with  her  tartan  plaid  pinned  principles  ;  for  those  who  went  into 
over  her  head  like  a  hood ;  whereas,  the  army,  generally  left  one,  some- 


cnurcii  witii  ner  tartan  plain  pinneci 
over  her  head  like  a  hood ;  \vhereas, 
now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few’  old 
women,  all  had  silk,  or  straw  bon¬ 
nets,  in  several  of  which  w’ere  plumes 
of  feathers,  nodding  at  every  motion. 
1  recollected  the  time  when  tnere  w’ere 
only  three  hats  in  the  parish,  and 
these  w'ere  worn  by  the  minister,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  laird :  the  two 
first  were  cocked,  or,  as  we  termed 
them,  three-nooked  hats;  the  last  had 


principles  ;  for  those  who  went  into 
the  army,  generally  left  one,  some¬ 
times  two  behind,  to  fill  their  place.— 
But  how  do  you  like  our  minister  ?” 

Wliy,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
any  thing  he  said,  and  as  a  man 
cannot  say  every  thing  in  one  day,  1 
must  excuse  him  for  what  he  did  not 
say;  although  I  think  he  might 
have  given  you  another  hour  of  it.” 

O,  he  knows  it  is  harvest  just  now, 
and  that  the  folks  are  tired.  M’hat 


some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pre-  thought  you  of  the  sermon  ?”  It 
si'nt  day,  with  the  addition  of  being  was  plain  and  practical ;  the  doctrine 
braced  up  at  the  sides  with  silken  he  laid  down  evident  from  the  text ; 
strings.  Blue  w’orsted  bonnets,  with  his  divisions  few,  and  easily  under- 
scarlet  borders,  and  a  small  red  knot  stood  and  remembered.  '  Had  my  old 
in  the  centre  of  the  crown,  were  then  acquaintance  Mr  Splittext  handled 
the  fashion;  but  now,  I  could  not  dis-  the  subject,  he  would  have  had  six  or 
cover  more  than  half-a-dozen  around  seven  distinct  heads,  and  every  one 
me.  ’File  service  began  wdth  sing-  of  these  subdivided  into  at  least  as 
ing,  w’hich  w’as  conducted  by  a  few’,  many  more,  with  occasional  rainifica- 
in  so  fine  a  style,  that  the  far  greater  tions,  and  then  half-a-dozen  of  infer- 
])art  listened  in  silence.  During  pray-  ences,  by  way  of  application.  But, 
ers,  although  the  most  were  decently  as  I  have  always  thought  that  a  mi- 
attentive,  there  appearcil  little  of  the  nister  discharges  only  part  of  Ins 
spirit  of  devotion.  'Pbe  first  discourse  duty  in  the  pulpit,  I  should  rather 
w’as  a  lecture,  and,  in  my  opinion,  enquire  how  like  him?"  ‘‘All  the 
too  learned  for  the  auditory  ;  but  it  parish,  with  few  exceptions,  are  well 
sliew’ed  the  critical  acumen  of  the  pleaseil  with  him ;  he  is  a  seiisihlc 
orator.  We  then  bad  a  most  excel-  man,  does  his  duty  in  a  quiet  man- 
lent  practical  sermon,  after  which,  ner,  and  is  noways  troublesome.  ^ 
prayers  and  singing  closed  the  public  “  Is  he  rimd  in  his  examinations? 
services  of  the  day.  O  no  ;  he  notices  from  the  pulpit 

“  >\’ell,  what  think  you  of  our  new  what  district  he  wishes  to  attend, 
church  ?’’  was  askeil,  as  we  sat  dow’n  and  he  is  not  troubled  with  many  ; 


to  dinner.  “  Is  not  that  a  change  for  some  servant  lasses,  and  old  women, 
the  better  r  ”  “  Yes,  1  acknow’ledge  are  the  most  that  attend."  "  But 
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lie  must  take  an  oppwtuiiity  of  ex»  flax  spinning-mill^**  said  my  cousin, 
ainination  when  he  visits  private  fa^  **  Have  you  ever  seen  the  interior  of 
inilies?"  He  visits  none,  except  at  one?**  Never.**  Then  we  sliall 
the  laird's.  He  was  never  under  our  visit  this  in  the  forenoon.**  We  did 
roof  but  at  our  christenings,  and  so',  I  never  had  a  mechanical  head, 
tliese,  1  believe,  are  all  past.**  ^‘Well,  and  every  thing  was  to  me  cause  of 
that  is  a  great  change  inde^ ;  when  wonder ;  the  complicated  appearance 
I  was  a  youngster,  Mr  Splittext  had  of  the  machinery,  and  wheels  revolv- 
the  parish  divided  into  districts,  and  ing  over  my  head  and  on  all  sides  of 
ki'pt  a  register  of  every  name,  die-  me,  produced  an  emotion  which  I  had 
tinguishing  parents  and  children  nev<^  felt  before.  The  superintend 
iVoin  servants ;  and  every  year,  when  dant  was  at  great  pains  to  explain 
lie  went  his  rounds,  the  names  were  every  thing ;  but  his  language  was 
called  over,  trom  his  ohl  muster-roll  so  int^larded  with  technical  terms, 
— a  new  one  made  up,  if  necessary — •  that  1  could  not  have  understood  it, 
absentees  mariied,  and  expected  to  at*  even  if  1  had  heard  it  distinctly ;  but 
t(‘nd  in  the  neighbouring  district’;—  although  he  bawled  in  my  ear  till  my 
those  who  were  very  ignorant  were  head  ached,  such  was  tne  incessant 
marked  in  such  a  way,  as  he  recoL-  noise,  that  I  lost  more  than  half  of 
lected  next  year  when  he  inquired  what  he  said.  I  admired  the  differ- 
into  their  improvement.  In  the  same  ent  modes  and  processes  of  prepara*- 
manner,  the  children  who  exhibited  tion  for  flax  and  tow,  by  cards  and 
a  retentive  memory  were  applaud-  other  macliinery  ;  but  when  I  saw  a 
ed  and  encouraged— -but  none  was  girl  attending  a  frame  of  thirty  ^n- 
excused  from  appearing ;  and  those  dies,  all  revolving  witli  amazing  ve- 
whose  infirmities  prevented  them  locity,  I  was  lost  in  astonishment, 
from  attending,  were  visited  at  their  and  left  the  work, '  with  my  earn 
own  residence.  **  Well,  tliat  was  buzzing,  and  my  brain  whirling- 
hi'ing  too  j)articular,**  said  my  cou-  This  formed  a  subject  for  convenuu* 
sin,  “  and  must  have  been  very  tion  after  dinner.  Of  all  the 
trouhlosome.’*  Ay,  but,  my  dear,  *  changes  which  I  have  yet  seen,**  said 
riplied  his  yoke-fellow,  tiiat  was  I,  none  appears  so  wonderful  as 
l.angsyne,  and  is  all  done  away  with,  this.  Indeed,  the  whole  might  seem 
and  quite  unfashionable  now  !’*  th6  work  of  magic ;  when  I  consider 

liad  a  party  at  tea.  Among  the  immense  distance,  both  in  point 
the  ladies,  the  conversation  turned  of  invention  and  performance,  be- 
uj)oii  fashions  in  dress,  and  the  best  tween  the  machines  of  which  we 
methods  of  making  jellies  and  mar-  speak,  and  my  grandmother *8  mode 
malade.  The  different  modes  of  of  spinning.  Sixty  Years  ago,  when 
lanniiig,  and  the  best  breeds  of  black  she  sat  in  a  corner,  with  the  rock 
cattle,  afforded  ample  topics  for  my  ( Anglice,  distaff)  fixed  in  her  bosom, 
(uvn  sex.  It  was  late  before  they  de-  It  is  only  those  who  are  acquainted 
]»arted,  and  we  went  to  bed  soon  with  that  Auld  Langsyne  inode  of 
<dter.  sninnlncr.  who  can  uuderstaiul  the 
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nicated  by  a  dexterous  twitch,  termed  spun  yarn  is  much  superior.  Such 
a  snoove,  l)etween  the  palm  of  the  are  our  improvements  in  this  art. 
hand,  and  the  outside  of  the  opera-  since  the  days  of  my  graiidinother." 
tor’s  thigh  ;  for  which  purpose,  it  We  had  our  usual  walk  after  tea, 
was  not  uncommon  with  spinners  and  our  conversation  still  turntnl  tu 
to  have  a  piece  of  leather,  or  skin,  the  manners  and  customs  in  the  days 
covering  that  j)art  of  the  garment,  of  Langs3me.  I  observed,  that  1  hail 
to  prevent  its  being  fretted  by  the  sometimes  amused  myself  with  tlie 
friction  of  the  spindle.  When  the  idea  of  our  ancestors  looking  upon, 
spindle  had,  by  its  rotatory  motion,  and  wondering,  applauding  or  con- 
communicated  sufficient  twist  to  the  demning  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
new-formed  thread,  it  was  wound  their  descendants.  Last  night,” 
up,  and  the  ojHTation  repeated.  For  continued  I,  I  had  a  strange  dream, 
reeling  the  yarn,  the  spindle  was  wffiich  was,  no  douht,  produced  hv 
placed  pert>endicularly,  in  the  shoe,  w'hat  had  been  floating  in  my  niinil 
or  often  betw^een  the  naked  toes  of  through  the  day.  I  thought  1  was 
the  operator,  who  held  in  her  right  again  at  my  grandfather’s  fireside ; 
hand  a  w'ooden  rod,  w’ith  a  trans-  the  herds  and  farm-servants  had  all 
verse  piece  fixed  at  each  end,  at  right  come  in,  and  had  given  an  account  of 
angles  to  each  other ;  on  these,  guid-  their  several  employments,  receiving 
ing  the  thread  wdth  her  left  hand,  their  instructions  for  next  day ;  after 
she  wound  the  yarn  from  the  spindle;  which,  he  took  his  place  at  the  head 
the  motion  of  her  hand,  and  also  the  of  the  table,  in  an  earnest  and  solemn 
tale  of  the  threads,  being  regulated  manner,  imploring  a  blessing  ujHin 
by  her  continued  chaunt  of  an  un-  the  mercies  before  us.  Supper  finish- 
meaning  jargon.  That  this  w^as  an  ed,  in  conformity'  with  his  nightly 
early  motle  of  spinning  in  Scotland,  practice,  ‘  the  big  Ha*  Bible’  was 
appears  from  tne  ballad  of  ‘  the  placed  before  him ;  but  I  need  not 
Ciaberlunzie-man,*  written  by  King  describe  a  scene  of  pious  and  social 
James  V.  In  it,  the  feigned  mendi-  worship,  which  you  must  have  often 
cant  says  to  the  girl  whom  he  is  seen,  and  which  has  been  painted  by 
courting.  Burns  with  such  graphic  fidelity 

,  ,  and  poetic  beauty,  that,  'when  rcad- 

\Vi  cauk  an  keel  1 11  win  your  bread,  j  j^^ve  often  imagined  mvsclf 

Au*  spindles  an’  whorls  lor  them  wha  grandfather’s  fireside.  SViW 

*  you  now  excuse  me  for  repeating  tlie 

“  Thus  w'c  see,  that  this  im|K)rtant  passage?”  I  then  began  at  that  stau- 
art  was  long  stationary,  in  a  very  rude  za  in  the  ‘‘  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,' 
and  imiicrfect  state  ;  at  last,  wc  got  in  which  the  description  of  family 
the  wheel  for  one  hand,  and  after-  w’orsliip  commences,  and  rcpeatwl  to 
wards  that  for  two ;  and  a  young  the  end.  ‘‘  And  such,”  said  1,  was 
woman,  who  could  spin  with  both  my  grandfather’s  practice  every  night 
hands,  was  reckoned  uncommonly  and  every  Sunday  morning ;  the  af- 
clever.  Now,  to  shame  all  these,  we  ternoon  of  that  day  being  devoted  to 
have  got  a  multitude  of  machines,  instructing  and  catechising  the  chil- 
such  as  we  have  seen  to-day.  In  a  dren  and  servants  of  his  household, 
short  conversation  with  the  overseer,  Ay,**  replied  my  cousin,  such,  I 
he  told  me,  that  the  number  of  j)eo-  believe,  w’as  once  the  practice  among 
pie  employed  in  all  was  under  sixty ;  many;  but  it  w’as  Langsyne,  and,  you 
and  of  these,  from  my  own  observa-  know*,  (if  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
tion,  one  third  w’as  mere  children.  He  Latin),  iempora  mufantur,  ct  nos 
also  informed  me,  that  the  quantity  of  mutamur  in  illit.  There  is  no  psahn- 
varn  produced  daily,  averages  three  singing  now  in  the  parish,  except  in 
hundred  spindles,  wffiich  W’ould  be  the  church ;  unless  it  be  in  two  or 
gootl  constant  w  ork  for  six  hundred  three  old  -  fashioned  families,  and 
women  wnth  the  two-handed  w’heel,  among  some  Seceders,  who  have  a 
and  it  would  require  upw’ards  of  two  pride  in  a  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
thousand,  with  the  rock  and  the  customs  of  their ‘forefathers,  which, 
spindle,  to  produce  that  quantity  in  wdiatever  they  might  have  been  Sixt\ 
tlie  same  time ;  besides,  1  have  long  Years  ago,  are  now  quite  exploded, 
undorstocKl,  that  the  quality  of  mill-  and  their  observance  would  only  havtf 
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the  tendency  to  make  one  ridiculous^ 
I'iU-  affecting  such  singularity. 

Hiiring  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  1 
made  many  other  rcniarks,  contrast¬ 
ing  the  past  with  the  present ;  and  I 
was  neither  hard  of  hearing,  nor  near- 
viglited,  on  my  journey  homewards. 
Hut  garrulity  is  sometimes  the  vice, 
I'rKiuently  one  of  the  many  frailties 
.‘t'age.  lAly  present  observations  have 


iilockiuff.  '  is.*} 

extended  to  a  greater  length  than  T 
cxpwted.  In  these  I  may  have  been 
dull ;  but  you  will  not  accuse  me 
of  indulging  in  querulousncss,  hav¬ 
ing  confined  myself  to  facts,  “  chiels 
wha  winna  ding,  and  canna  be  dis¬ 
puted.” 

I  am,  respectfully,  Sir,  yours, 

Sekilx. 


THE  BLUE  STOCKING. 

Ai.thougii  she  has  been  thirty,  forty  years, 

'I'lic  hated  name  of  maiden  still  she  bears ; 

^'ou  must  have  seen  her — at  each  ball  and  rout 
’Fhc  gentle  Miss  I’rimrosa  still  turns  out : 

Her  heart,  that  joy  ne’er  reaches,  beats  within 
A  breast  of  sapless  ribs  and  shrivell’d  skin  ; 

Her  old  cheek-bones  project  above  a  mouth 
Surrounded  by  a  beard  of  perverse  growth  ; 

Her  gaunt  and  rebel  jaws  she  strives  to  train 
Into  some  semblance  of  a  smile  in  vain. 

And  counterfeits,  with  luckless  brush,  the  glow 

<  )f  warm  young  blood,  beneath  a  skin  of  snow : 

I’Vom  faded  eyes  slie  fain  bright  looks  would  dart, 

'J’o  captivate  that  cunning  thing — a  heart ; 

Her  tongue  is  sore  at  fault  when  she  would  speak  ; 

She  wills  to  whisper,  and  out  comes  a  squeak  : 

She  still  would  dance,  although  her  limbs  it  pain’d, 

Hut  then  her  coughing  will  not  be  restrain’d ; 

And,  as  she  sits  alone,  her  envy  swells 
'fo  see  smart  beaux  go  by  to  sprightly  belles. 

<  )ne,  as  he  passes,  does  not  call  her  old. 

Hut  asks. her — “  Miss  Primrosa,  how’s  your  cold  ?” 

'fhe  curling  lip,  the  smile  suppress’d,  the  sigh 
Heav’d  near  her  by  some  wag  in  mockery — 

All  she  must  bear,  but  must  not  show  she  feels, 

'i'hat  were  to  grant  that  truth  the  satire  deals. 

As  at  her  rueful  countenance  he  peers. 

The  Dandy  drops  his  quizzing  glass  and  sneers  ; 

'rhat  painted  pasteboard  creature,  passing  droll, 

A  straddling,  locomotive,  full-sized  doll, 

’i'hat  prates — “  Demm’d  pretty  girl  I”  and  struts  abroad, 
A  parody  upon  the  works  of  Gotl. 

Sweet  little  milk-and-water  thing  !  its  heart 
A\"ould  from  its  teneihent  of  whalebone  start. 

Did  an  ill-manner’d  pin  but  draw  a  drop 

<  >f  its  dear  life-blood  from  its  finger’s  top ; 

"F would  bathe  the  wound,  and  lie  a-bed,  and  cry. 

And  die  of  very  fear  lest  it  should  die : 

Yet  does  that  innocent  heart’s  gall  suffice 
To  make  it,  too,  scorn  her  whom  all  despise. 

See  her  beside  the  book-shop  counter  stand, 

T urning  fair  tomes  vrith  skcletonian  hand ; 

Some  bound  and  gilt  display  their  costly  hoards. 

More  modest  some— price  so-and-so  in  boards ; 


The  Blue  Stocking.' 

Herelit's  a  Magazine,  there  a  Review, 

Poems  anti  Novels  numberless  and  new. 

“  You'll  not  forget  to  send  these  others  home. 

And  I  shall  read  this  Pamphlet  till  they  come.** 

She  takes  it  with  her,  and  bedns,  inde^. 

But  ceases  soon  ;  'tis  no  delight  to  read ; 

She  looks  again-beginning — middle— end — 

It  is  the  dvdlest  work  that  e'er  was  penn'd ; 

So  she  selects  the  shelf  that  suits  it  best. 

Then  puts  it  by,  and — wearies  for  the  rest. 

She  has  her  heart  on  some  fair  volume  fix'd, 

And  thinks  to  read  it  will  give  joy  unmix'd. 

'fhey  come  at  last— with  eager  haste  she  flies. 

And  almost  damns  the  cord  that  keeps  her  from  her  prize  : 
Scissors  arc  sharp — it  snaps,  and  on  the  floor 
They  lie  expos'd,  a  glittering,  golden  store. 

She  snatches  one,  and  scans  the  title-page — 

It  has  not  charms  her  fancy  to  engage ; 

She  takes  another,  and  is  sure  she'll  find 
Some  “  good  things"  in  it,  vastly  to  her  mind. 

And  straight  begins,  resolv’d  to  read  it  through, 

But  shortly  finds  she  cannot  do  it  now ; 

'Tis  prose — her  inclination  is  to  rhime— 

No  matter,  it  will  serve  some  other  time. 

'rhe  poet’s  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,’ 
Are  tried,  and  soon  rejected  in  their  turn. 

Men  see  no  beauty  in  her  wither’d  looks. 

So  men  disgust  her,  and  she  flies  to  books  ; 

She  fain  would  have,  but  has  not,  power  to  taste 
The  kinder,  finer  feelings  there  express’d. 

And  knowing  nothing  but  their  title-pages. 

She  sets  them  on  her  shelves,  to  stand  for  ages. 

Urg’d  onward  by  an  undefin’d  desire. 

To  grasp  all  knowledge  she  would  fain  aspire. 

Repeated  efforts  do  but  prove  in  vain — 

Schemes  are  contriv’d  anew — and  fail  again — 

Hopes  are  indulg’d — succeeding  hopes  delude. 

And  her  soul  sinks  in  cheerless  solitude. 


Poor  IMiss  Primrosa ! — All  men  mock  at  you-r- 
But,  while  I  laugh,  1  e'en  must  pity  too ; 

If  you  might  ever,  if  you  would  have  wed. 
Rightly,  you  envy  now  the  bridal  bed. 

Affecting  to  no  purpose  to  disdain 

'fhat  state  beyond  your  utmost  power  to  gain ; 

If  Nature  gave  no  charms  for  winning  man. 

You,  hapless  maiden !  do  the  best  you  can  ; 
Unhappy  either  way  !  with  none  to  share 
Your  griefs,  though  worse  than  any  one's  to  bear. 
Unblest  to  you,  to  others  cause  of  mirth. 

Your  life  leads  to  no  given  good  on  earth  ? 


On  inif  Birtfi^riacc — Liicrart/  L^gact/. 
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ON  MY  BIIITII-PLACE. 

(From  the  Latin  of  Arthur  Johnston,) 

H  ERE,  traveller,  a  vale  behold. 

As  fair  as  Tempe’s,  fain*d  of  old. 

Beneath  the  northern  sky. 

Here  Urie,  with  her  silver  waves. 

Her  banks  in  verdure  smiling  laves. 

And  winding,  wimples  by. 

Here  towering  high  Bennachie  spreads 
Around  on  all  his  evening  shades, 

"When  twilight  gray  comes  on  ; 

With  sparkling  gems  the  river  glows, 

As  precious  stones  the  mountain  shows. 

As  in  the  East  are  known. 

Here  Nature  spreads  a  bosom  sweet. 

And  native  dyes  beneath  the  feet 
Bedeck  the  joyous  ground : 

Sport  in  the  liauid  air  the  birds. 

And  fishes  in  tne  stream,  the  herds 
In  meadows  wanton  rounds 

Here  ample  bam-yards  still  are  stor'd 
With  relics  of  last  Autumn's  hoard. 

And  firstlings  of  this  year : 

There  waving  fields  of  yellow  corn, 

And  ruddy  apples,  that  adorn 
The  bending  boughs,  appear. 

Beside  the  stream  a  castle  proud 
Rises  amid  the  passing  cloud. 

And  rules  a  wide  domain, 
f  Unequal  to  its  lord's  desert :) 

A  village  near,  with  lowlier  art. 

Is  built  upon  the  plain. 

Here  was  I  born  ;  o'er  all  the  land 
Around  the  Johnstons  bear  command, 

Of  high  and  ancient  line. 

Mantua  acquir'd  a  noted  name 
As  Virgil's  birth-place,  I  my  fame 

Inherit  shall  from  mine.  T. 
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MR  FDITOU, 

I  HAVE  drawn  in  my  chair,  open- 
i'll  niy  j)orttblio,  and  whet  my  scrib- 
J'ling  tools,  for  the  express  purpose 
ot  writing  you  a  very  long  epistle ; 
l)ut  liow  it  comes  to  pass  let  Doc¬ 
tors  tell I  cannot  for  the  soul  of 
inu  fill  in  with  a  single  covey  of  ideas 
worthy  of  powder  and  shot. 

Uf  a  truth,  I  have  been  sorely 
huthcred  of  late  with  Uncle’s  papers, 
p  articularly  the  autographs,  many  of 
which  are  scarce  legible — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  may  very  well  account 
for  iny  present  lassitude ;  and  though 
•  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  phy¬ 


sical  debility,  particularly  at  meal¬ 
time,  yet  do  I  feel  the  spirit  begin  to 
flag  most  confoundedly.  In  this  state 
of  mental  depression,  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  good  enough  to  excuse  my 
borrowing  the  usual  preamble  of  our 
provincial  letter- writers :  "  This 

leaves  me  in  good  health,  hoping  it 
will  find  you  in  the  same, '  with 
which  I  beg  leave  to  conclude  for 
the  present,  always  remaining. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  faithfully, 
Saml.  Killigrew. 

London^  1823> 
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tal  systems  are  necessarily  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  the  bodily;  and  heiin’ 
our  own  tormentors,  we  know  be^^i 
where  to  apply  the  lash.  This  is  an 
evil  under  the  sun  that  afflicts  me 
much — a  malady  that  would  unques- 
tionably  imbitter  my  cup  of  comfort 
in  this  world,  but  for  an  antidote 
equally  simple  as,  and  even  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  than  the  celebrated  rattle¬ 
snake  root.  When  1  feel  the  disease 
sickening  my  heart,  when  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  my  pulse  tell  me  that  the 
enemy  has  entered  the  citadel  in 
good  earnest,  then  do  I,  in  place  of 
consulting  Buchan's  Domestic  Mc- 
decine,  start  to  my  legs,  and  wliistlc 
Johnny  s  Grey  Breeksy  Athol  Brnsr, 
and  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver,  in  rajiid 
succession,  until  such  time  as  the 
evil  spirit  departs ;  and  in  order  to 
,  prevent  a  suddeu relapse, having  some 
little  knowledge  of  conjuration,  I 
usually  summon  before  me  the  chosen 
companions  of  my  youthful  days, 
from  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can 
blaw,”  associating  their  ideal  visita¬ 
tions  with  scenes  and  scenery  that 
will  never  depart  from  my  reniiin- 
brance.  Maggie  Simpson's  parlour, 
for  example,  is  a  great  favourite  of 
mine  on  these  occasions ;  and  though 
Andrew,  and  Margaret,  and  Sandv, 
are  dwelling  in  the  narrow  house," 
yet  do  they  chearfully  arise  and  fol¬ 
low  their  wonted  avocations  whenever 
I  wave  the  magic  wand.  In  vain 
has  the  present  incumbent,  with  sa¬ 
crilegious  hands,  wi^d  away  “ 
drew  Simpson,  Smith  and  Farrier, 
from  the  wall,  and  expunged  Mag¬ 
gie's  brown  mug  from  the  door-clicek, 
and  substituted,  in  lieu  thereof,  “  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maesapient,  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geon,  Importer  of  and  Dealer  in  lo- 
reiem  Sniritous  Liauors."  The  fellow 
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islu's  in  Nithsdale,  happen  when  it  frae  the  tongue  of  woman,  *  Oh,  Sam, 
will ;  and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  a  jour-  Sam,  it  s  a  thousand  pities  but  thou 
my  he  must  undertake  betwixt  and  had  been  a  bit  lassie!*  " 

Kood-day,  either  by  moonlight  or  Such  was  Mrs  Simpson’s  salutation 
etherways.  The  wayfaring  man  calls  to  me  on  Monday  night,  before  I 
not  for  another  bottle  as  heretofore,  had  even  passed  the  threshold  of  her 
riie  fanner  shakes  his  head  at  the  door ;  and  now  that  the  circuni- 
uirly  sock,  and  the  ill-faur’d  coulter,  stance  freshens  my  memory,  I  have 
1  lie  guide  wife  banns  and  flytes,  and  some  recollection  of  replying  to  all 
vlirugs  up  her  shoulders  at  every  her  queries,  particularly  the  first, 
slurp’s  head  the  bungler  singes ;  and  second,  and  third  ;  but  as  these  re- 
a  yell  of  thanksgiving  arises  from  plies  are  of  no  material  consequence, 
voung  Gowkbiggin’s  dog  -  kennel,  I  shall  abstain  from  even  noticing 
isheuever  an  ailing  steed  passes  by  their  import,  and  proceed  to  state 
on  his  way  to  Jonathan’s  College — so  my  motives  for  visiting  Toddyburn 
much  for  the  fellow’s  boasted  skill  Smithy  that  evening, 
ill  horse  surgery,  &c. !  Reader,  seest  A  rumour,  some  how  or  other, 
ihou  a  ])leasant  habitation  arising  by  found  its  way  to  Maigrumbraes,  that 
the  (Ireenwoodteide,  and  the  newdy  Miller  Morrison’s  young  wife  had 
awoke  moon  brightening  its  white  taen  the  rue,  given  nim  the  slip,  and 
walls,  and  the  graves  giving  up  their  committed  herself  to  the  clutches  of 
dead  ?  Welcome  is  the  vision  to  me,  Jamie  Reilly ,  the  Irish  Troggar, 
ami  dear  the  recollections  it  brings  whose  depredations  on  conjugal  fe- 
to  iny  remembrance,  for  the  dwell-  licity  are  too  well  known  ;  and  fur- 
ing  is  Maggie  Simpson’s,  and  the  ther,  that  Drumbreg,  young  Linty- 
semhlances  of  men  and  women  glid-  linn,  and  Hughie  Paisley  the  fid- 
ing  along  the  paths  leading  thereto,  dler,  were  sitting  in  council  at  IMeg 
are  no  strangers  to  me.  1  feel  the  Simpson’s,  devising  a  plan  for  beat- 
i']»ell-wizard  seizing  on  every  pass,  ing  up  Pat*s  quarters,  and  restoring 
whereby  reflection  can  find  access  to  the  deluded  woman  to  her  friends, 
the  abode  of  my  understanding.  He  This  idle  story  gave  me  much  un- 
knoeks  at  my  heart  with  the  free  rat-  easiness,  though  I  certainly  doubted 
tat  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  com-  its  veracity,  being  no  stranger  to  Mrs 
l)cls  me  to  take  the  road-staff  in  Morrison’s  private  character ;  yet  it 
liaiul.  1  tirl  at  the  pin,  and  Maggie  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  my  good 
Minjison  makes  her  api>earance.  She  old  friend  the  miller  might  possibly 
lifts  uj)  her  hands,  drops  a  respectful  have  got  into  some  sort  of  a  scrape  ; 
curtsey,  and  accosts  me  with  her  and  wishing  to  befriend  him  to  the 
wonted  afliibility : — Gude  be  wi’  utmost  of  my  power,  I  called  for 
ns,  MdijTrumhraes,  what  wdnd  has  plaid  and  bonnet,  and  set  off  to  Mag- 
l»liiwn  you  here  sae  late?  but  I’se  gie  Simpson’s  without  delay, 
warrant  ye’ve  heard  tell  o’ the  miller’s  The  reader,  no  doubt,  possesses 
disaster,  and  are  no  doubt  anxious  bowels  of  compassion,  and  a  heart 
to  ken  how  it  fares  wi’  the  gudewife.  that  grieveth  not  at  the  good  of  his 
hat  news  ha’e  ye  brought  frae  neighbour,  and  an  eye  that  speaketh 
l*a’n»‘?  lias  Mr  Archy  gotten  his  unutterable  things,  when  an  evil 
kail-dibl)ling  machine  set  to  wark,  wind  bloweth  him  good  ;  if  he  will, 
and  his  grand  hydraulic  contrivance  therefore,  have  the  goodness  to  feel 
h>r  milking  a’  the  kye  i’  the  byre  at  precisely  as  I  did,  on  ascertaining 
ance,  ready  for  the  Society’s  inspec-  the  said  report  to  be  a  base  fabrica¬ 
tion  ?  and  when  did  ye  hear  frae  tion,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
^(iin ( )h  the  dear  w'ee  fallow  I  he’s  maybe  saved,  and  also  much  ink 
ay  u|)]H*rmost  in  my  thoughts.  May  shed  ;  but  it  pains  me  to  declare, 
Providence  watch  owrre  him  in  a  that  tlie  whole  gossip  of  Meg’s  par- 
strange  land,  and  guide  his  feet  frae  lour,  prior  to  my  arrival,  must  for 
iltc  paths  that  lead  unto  temptation  !  ever  remain  a  book  shut,  and  a  foun- 

A  livilier  laddie  never  ran  owre  a  tain  sealed.  The  residue' of  what 

knowe,  and  a  bonnier  never  blest  a  transpired  is  all  that  can  be  reason- 

tnither’s  e’e.  Mony  a  time  ha’e  I  ably  expected  from  me,  and  1  shall 

flajmod  his  wee  curliehead,  and  said,  not  fail  to  give  it  verbatim.  1  hese 
wi  us  nudkle  sincerity  as  ever  fell  arc  the  words  that  met  mine  ear  on 
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opening  the  parlour  door,  and  be  it  and  where  the  de*il  a  bit  o’  me  can 
remembered,  they  proceeded  from  the  tell,  for  this  memory  o*  mine’s  just 
lips  of  Willie  Dandison.  ^V'eel,”  as  frail  as  an  auld  fiddle-stick." 
quoth  I  to  niysel,  “  it’s  only  a  mile  He  comes  frae  somewhere  about 
o’  gate  to  the  gudeman’s;  haith,  I  Lockerby,"  observed  Mrs  Morrison, 
may  just  as  weel  gae  there,  and  ha’e  and  very  likely  ye  may  ha’e  seen 
a  forenight’s  dafiin  wi*  the  lasses,  him,  Hugnie,  at  ane  o*  the  merry- 
Trysting  time  o' night’s  drawing  near,  meetings  o'  iat  merry  town;  for 
and  no  doubt  some  o*  them  will  be  Adam  Dinwoodie,  the  only  person  o’ 
at  the  house-end."  Sae  aff  gaed  I,  at  my  acquaintance  wha  kens  aught 
the  shepherd’s  trot,  for  Balachan  about  his  parentage,  tauld  meat  M’at- 
Grange,  jumped  the  burn,  glowr'd  tieMacClowney's  house-heating, that 
owre  the  stack-yard  dyke,  and  there  Habbie  was  a  chaerfu',  light-hearted 
1  espieil  a  white  inutch  and  a  blue  lad,  and,  what  was  mair  to  his  credit, 
bannet  gaun  owre  ither,  and  owre  a  dear  fallow  amang  the  lasses,  be- 
ithcr.  Haith,  Linty,  that  was  a  fore  the  Provost's  doeWr  berried 
sight  worth  looking  at,"  quo'  Mrs  his  peace  o'  mind.  But  daft  though 
Morrison ;  ‘‘  I’se  warrant,  now,  it  he  be,"  concluded  Mrs  Morrison, 
w  as  just  as  gude  as  siller  in  thy  casting  a  sly  glance  at  her  auld  gude- 
iwuch."  Willie  Dandison  smiled  in  man,  was  thy  grey  head  happed, 
the  affirmative,  and  continued  his  I'd  sooner  ha'e  Habbie  in  his  sark, 
story.  ‘‘The  moon,"  quoth  he, was  than  Aggie  Dinwoodie's  gouff  o’  a 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  amang  a  dominie,  wi'  a'  his  uncle's  gear,  and 
whetn  dark,  though  comely  clouds,  his  ain  to  boot."  Thirlamwhairn 
and  it  w’as  a  gude  blink  before  1  was  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of 
cou'd  tell  headuvi  frae  cursum ;  but  a  harmless  joke  too  well  to  let  it 
when  she  had  done  wi’  her  daffin,  pass  unheeded — “  Thou's  a  lang- 
and  glided  awa  frae  'mang  them  to  tongued,  out- spoken  cutty,’’  quo’ 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  baunct  cou’d  the  milla*,  and  pinched  her  ear  so 
be  distinguished  frae  mutch,  lo  and  very  good  humouredly,  that  she 
behold !  wha  d’ye  think  it  shou’d  be  actually  laughed  at  tne  disagrec- 
but  Harmless  Habbie,  as  they  ca'  able  sensation,  by  his  finger  and 
him,  tousling  Aggie  Dinwoodie  ahint  thumb ;  and  blithly  would  I  put  a 
the  pea-stack,  just  as  wisclike  as  a  bridle  on  thy  lips,"  continued  he, 
w  oman  cou’d  wish  for."  “  was  I  no  sae  frightened  for  getting 

“  V’ery  likely,"  observed  Jamie  my  fingers  bitten.  Hech,  Sirs,  how 
Scott  o’  Drumbreg ;  “  the  lad  may  glibly  the  seasons  glide  awa  !  It  was 
ha'e  lucid  intervals.  Transient  blinks  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  figur- 
o’  jocularity,  and  even  beams  o'  rea-  atively  speaking,  that  I  was  a  spank - 
son,  are  not  unfrequent  where  de-  ing  young  fellow — a  straight,  weel- 
rangenient  is  comparatively  mild  ;  faur’d  sappling,  blest  wri*  abundance 


man,  and  shaw  the  companv  how 
lovingly  thou  clings  to  the  auld  stem, 
when  we  are  down  the  house  by  our 
twa  sels."  The  gudewife's  eye  re¬ 
proved  him  most  severely  for  what 
she  very  justly  deemed  an  indelicate 
request,  as  she  arose,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shifting  her  quarters;  and 
it  required  a  whole  half  innk  ot 
die  miller's  to  make  her  sit  sull* 
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oiipc  for  all,  that  it  is  not  my  inten-  to 'ascertain,  much  more  the  com- 
tion  to  eulogize  the  report  of  any  par-  piler  of  this  curious  memoir,  who 
linilar  cork,  because  the  departing  bothereth  not  his  head  with  unrid- 
of  these  ale- keepers  are  so  dling  mysteries,  and  decyphering  hi- 
Avidcly  different,  that  it  would  re-  eroglyphical  conundrums.  He  will 
quire  a  much  lustier  stock  of  Ian-  therefore  content  himself,  for  the  pre- 
uuaire  than  my  warehouse  contains,  sent,  with  briefly  stating,  that  the 
to  (io  them  justice ;  and  as  for  the  old  man  continued  to  figure  away 
hen  's  I'yesj  and  the  thank  ye  kind^  for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,  then 
his,  1  beg  leave  to  discard  them  al-  folded  his  arms,  examined  the  evi- 
toiicther.  Modesty,  of  course,  will  dence  of  his  theorems  with  great 
debar  me  from  saying  a  word  about  care,  and  finally  delivered  himself  of 
mv  own  share,  of  the  conversation ;  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
auil  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  correct  likeness :  ,I  ha'c  seen  a  fal- 
rarcfull y  to  abstain  from  recording  low,”  quo’  the  miller,  fleeing  owre 
H  morsel  of  minor  discourse,  such  the  Firth  o*  Forth— mair’a  the  pity, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  he  was  a  papist,  and  I .  believe  in 
Inn  ween  Andrew  Simpson  and  San-  wheels  within  wheels,  though  I  never 
dy  ^Vatt,  who  sat  at  opposite  sides  of  saw  them  ;  but  de’il  cadge  niy  bouk 
file  Hre ;  the  former  being  .a  man  in  a  midden  creel  to  the  Lady  o* 
who  was  never  famed.for  hammering  Babylon’s  bed-stock,  if  I  can  make 
cut  a  good  marketable  story  in  his  out  how  a  bouncing  young  quean,  o’ 
life,  and  the  latter  never  tried  it;  and  Aggie  Dinwoodie's^appearance,  cou’d 
I  also  have  it  in  contemplation  to  ever  think  o’  throwing  hersel*  awa 
Fli.ire  myself  the  trouble  of  compar-  on  that  coof  o’  a  dominie.”  Y 
ijig  Maggie’s  score  with  the  empty  kittlest.  looking  pirns,”  observeil 
bottles,  and  leave  my  ingenious  read-  Jamie  Scott,  arc  aften  the  easiest 
er  to  calculate  the  probable  consUmp-  to  reel ;  and  I  believe  there’s  a  possi- 
tioii  ot'  home-brewed  at  his  leisure,  bility  .of  expounding  the  paradox, 
which  may  be  done  very  readily,  by*  and  unriddling  the  riddle,  that  has 
watching  the  pr<^gressive  floiv  ot  ani-  bothered  mony  a  lang  head  forbye 
lual  spirits  during  the  evening,  and  yours.  Now,  ye’ll  please  to  observe, 
taking,  for  his  intoxicating  data,  the  that  what  I’m  gaun  to  tell  ye  is  nei- 
Miul  jmd  substance  of  Jamie  Reilly’s  what  he  said,  nor,  what  the  said,‘\iVLt 
1'  ttcr  to  his  brother  in  Drogheda.  a  portion  o*  pure,  information,  dirawn 
“  Och,  Dennis,  and  will  you  be-  frae  a  source  that  may.be  depended 
kiivc  it  i  one  bottle  o*  Moggie’s  ram-  on.  Gawin,  ye  maun  ken,  had  thrown 
tarn  makes  two  men  merry,  and  one  sheep’s  een  at  the  lassie  for  lang  and 
mortal.”  These  plain  Rules  of  Court  mony  a  day,  and  aften  made  up.  his 
i  1  nimbly  propose  to  put  on  the  file,  mind  to  tell  her  wha  he  liked  best ; 
being  jierfectly  well  aware,  that  ex-  but  aye  when  the  twasome  forgather- 
( biding  a  smytrie  of  quoth  Vs  and  ed  in  a  convenient  place,  the  lad’s 
•(Volh  hys,  tkc,  would  greatly  im-  heart  failed,  and  deel  be  licket  had 
I'lDvc  the  tone  of.  my  narrative,  and  he  in  his  head  but  a  sheep’s  tongue, 
in  tliijj  determination  do  I  resume  to  specr  her  price, 
my  labours  once  more.  Weel,  Sir,  he  gaed  dangling  after 

Miller  Morrison,  having  settled  Aggie  to  the  kirk  and  hame  again, 
matters  in  an  amicable  way  with  the  enquiring  kindly  for  the  gudemau 
glide  wife,  gradually  resumed  his  and  the  gudewife,  and  a’  .the  lave ; 
wented  serenity ;  and,  being  a  man  but  never  a  syllable  cou’d  Gawin 
who  never  felt  himself  perfectly  at  bring  to  bear  on  the  gude  auld  suhr 
l  asc,  wlulst  an  unsolved  problem  re-  ject.  He  .lounged  on  the  langsettle 
mained  on  the  list,  deliberately  wet  i’  the  forenights,  and  dodged  her 
the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand,  in  about  the  house  wi’  his.  e’e,  and 
die  ti])ple  spilt  on  Meg  Simpson’s  hurkled  doun  beside  her  when  the 
parlour  table,  and  proceeded  to  deli-  beuk  .w^w  ta’en:  but -ne’er  a  strae- 
ui  ate  certain  signs  and  figures,  whose  lireadth  nearer  his  purpose  was  the 
rt  sjiective  degrees  of  consanguinity,-  dominie.  Ae  dribble,  o’  ..thy^  gude- 
with  the  important  matter  concocting  man’s  nappy,  mither  wit,*’  ouo* 
'Huicr  his  linnet,  would  have  puz-.  Jamie,  addressing  himself  to  ?Mrs 
“^hMl  the  most  experienced  genealogist  Morrison,  wou’d  ha’e  tuned  his 
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han  in  t  nrrnklin^,  azid  aiild  liim 
to  icyr  Laane,  jjtSL  non  s^tiur  ret  mt*  T' 
TlxiHamwiiaL-n'f  yooE^  fpocse  jc- 
kzuD  wlerfsT^fd  the  jnstiise  o'  t>nm:  br?«'» 
reniirk  with  an  expresc^e  mxi,  and 
the  fiwardntis  ftcTj-telkr  proewietl 
witLmt  further  dirnagiac  :  “  U'eel. 
Str,  to  ihorten  a  lane  tale,  when 
atiki  Hfirhitf  Tv.*yiiilit  zaeti  to  his 
bed  for  ^nde,  he  called  the  dominie 
to  cctincil.  and  no  donbt  manj  sab- 
Vfcai  weT»  ^iiaensaed.  both  «ptritTial 
and  tempofaL  Amantr  the  teTnp>- 
nlftiei,  it  woa'd  appear  that  .\^ie 
Lnnw  x>die  wai  mentiofietL  fer  an 
exprwa  wa«  ^nt  :^to  the  CT^ietsan'? 
that  ▼err  nli^z ;  and.,  if  my  informa- 
doGhr.aT  be  cretlite»i,  baith  John  Dir- 
woodic  and  Nanje  were  at  Ho^ehie's 
beii -stock  a  giuie  while  sconer  than 
a  conple  «e  far  adrincetl  m  years 
cou'd  ha'e  reasonably  been  expect¬ 
ed.  The  conversation  that  ensned 
anent  onr  a^ild  friend's  future  pro¬ 
spects,  which,  bein;!  tar  ewre  pod- 
Ir  f>f  Tlll-houie  clishmacIaTer.  I'se 

a  « 

neither  ben,  borrow,  nor  steal  a  mor¬ 
sel  o't,  bat  proceed  to  state,  that, 
when  spirinial  matters  were  dis- 
cus«*:d,  Ha:^ic  Twa<3dJe  lifte<i  his 
hea^i  frae  the  bolster,  put  his  hand 
an^ieT  his  haff-t,  and  said,  wi'  a 
Toict  that  seemed  not  o*  this  world, 
'  U'ill  ye  ha'e  the  eoodnew,  Nanse, 
to  open  that  bit  kist  ?'  >frs  Din- 
wnedie  put  f:rth  her  hand,  turned 
the  key,  lifted  the  lid,  and  beheld 
what  few  will  beliere — some  say  a 
heaped  ^wen-kitfu'  o*  minted  pouH, 
ard  some  say  twa  !"  ^  Huphie  was 
a  ploriding,  pec’irioas,  poort  body," 
quo'  Miller  Morrison ,  “  and  clauted 
aBer  out  o'  every  sheugh  merely  to 
enjoy  the  glint  o't ;  but  commend  me 
to  the  fallow  wha  gathers  gtar  and 
tak's  the  ir^e  Q't."  So  saying,  our 
phUoecpher  sprung  a  cork,  decanted 
anither  bottle,  and  dismisecd  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  contents  **  to  the  me- 
iDcry  o'  Lucky  Lowden's  auld  gib 
cat,  wha  ne'er  partook  o'  th?  haggis 
without  sickening  his  drouth  i' 
the  kim."  Jamie  Scott  proceeded. 
When  Mrs  IHnwoodie  ha/i  ta’en 
the  evidence  o'  her  senses  anent  the 
gould,  ‘  M'ill  ye  do  me  the  favour, 
gudewife,’  quo'  Ifughie  Twaddle, 
‘  to  see  that  a's  ri^t  i'  the  gimalr' 
Nanse  and  the  gudeman  accordingly 
•et  to  wark,  ami  opened  an  auld- 
fashioned  cak  kist,  that  ha/1  T»*«fr 


die  appearaaee  •'  a  acal  ark  thaa 
aught  eke  im  Gmde*%  ereadoo.  bem;: 
aoe  leas  thao  dace  Scoci  eCs  iaz  / 

1  the  deur  ;  and  if  the  w«  kist  ijl 
tomaW  them  murb,  the  meikic  ine 
tstonished  them  waur. 

“  Half  a  dmen  webs  o'  prme 
haaie-made  braid daith,  beown  biae. 
and  drab,  panoo-giey,  Imrcck- 
frcckle,  and  boctie^grnm ;  chirtetn 
dittos  o'  fine  bwrm-Ueacheii  ark:  .':— 
forty-five  ells  to  the  web;  ati:.dic 
dittos  o'  mawd  plaiden ;  wen  pieces 
o'  nafpray,  omou^v  fine ;  ictp^ 
dittos  o'  tweelled  Jieetiiig ;  thr':e 
diizen  and  a  half  o’  special  tuphor:- 
fpooss,  ladles,  quegW,  blue  boc- 
sett,  and  aald  shooD,  forbye  hanks  / 
yam,  wooUn  ai^t-cips^  Samrii-ir 
hose,  and  swndi^  ta  abuada.’TTe. 
cocsdtnted  the  wonderfu'  stoc.k  o 
the  most  wonderfu'  depository  ever 
rummaged  by  hizmaB  bands. 

John  liinwoodie  and  bis  wire 
stood  perfeetly  like  twa  statues  when 
they  beheld  the  umnensity  o*  viin- 
abie  needfu's  in  a  state  o' petitivt  in¬ 
activity— and  what  confranded  them 
sdll  mair,  nae  leas  than  three  bladders 
o'  Glasgow  particular  rappee,  and 
twa  siUeT-iiiounted  green-hm  nulls 
wtfre  also  i*  the  catalogue,  whcie 
brain  -  kittling  contents  they  wtd 
kend  had  never  been  fingeW  by 
Hughie,  and  must  undoubt^y  bae 
belaiiged  to  his  great-grandfath  . 
auM  Abraham  Twaddle,  the  ofiiy 
individual  o*  the  fiunily  wha  ever 
treated  his  nose  to  a  paitirie  o'  htxury. 

“  When  our  friend  jealoos'd  that 
the  gudeman  and  his  wife  kid  sa¬ 
tisfied  their  een  i'  the  gimai,  ‘  John 
IHnwoodie,'  quo'  the  dying  mac. 
‘  draw  near  unto  me,  a^  hearken 
to  the  hindmost  wo^  o'  Hughie 
T  wa^l^lle : 

‘  The  eyes  o'  his  soul's  weelwishfen 
ha'e  beheki  the  abundance  o'  sub¬ 
stance  appertaining  to  the  Twad^e 
family,  that  has  been  accumulatinc 
for  many  generatioBs ;  and  now  tha: 
the  last  o’  the  race  is  gaun  the  gate 
o’  a'  flesh,  and  about  to  beuuc^  ^ 
aU  to  the  last  o'  the  GowksfUttles, 
what  a  thousand  pities  it  wou'd  Iw 
was  Gawin  also  to  he  gathered  lo  h?s 
fathers  without  making  unto 
a  name  !  He's  a  pious,  sreeWiur  d 
lad,' cootinued  Hughie,  'and ikoagh 
a  dtap  o'  our  family  hhule  waaoa  in 
his  veins,  the  whole  o*  mj  gudei  sis' 
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;  *  Thi.  Lttcra^-y 

jtl:  d  be  ha  pcrtHA,  tor  a 

i^ihtfT-liLc’daed  joniig  Boan  was  nerer 
>.r:a.  3or  vet  hesni  udi  of ;  md  it 
'  -  ^TiOiiielT  in.  mj  head,  gcJemaa, 
ZJ.Z  '^is  vcor  sod  the  JIauirr 
'.  L.iji-  ii  op,  ye  andemand  me, 
..:  .r^  f  lina  be  a  more  dooce,  genteel 
.  m  a*  the  dak,  aad  that's  a 
v:*:  ?  T  pL  Gawin  cauld  me  himsrt* 
j  i:  :.:e  lissze  had  szuirten  him,  and 
.  Ucrj  a  poisibtlitT  o'  mastering 
y^hmutfss^  likely  enough  she 
.m:  acune  her  ear,  and  liken  to 
A-:  >  caen-  O.  my  icnde  anld 
•  t.'  L;.  tik'  her  thrjugh  hands. 
iT  ..  poor  lallow.  is  my  right  e’e, 

-  rir  dcchrer's  the  left ;  but  the 
^  *1  .  life's  setting  on  Hngfaie  Twad- 
.  T.  ».».  Ninse  IHnwoodie,  ye  maun 
.  1  znidier's  induence.  Yoke 

'^ZQH  yc  zae  hanie — tell  her  tfae 
^ — T  le  denial.  Ninse,  1  donna  bide 
xi  1 1  wuLLa  bide  it.'  Hughie  was 
?  r.  ie  as  his  word,  tor  be  departed 
.  7  life  before  Nanse  had  rime  to 
.  her  lips-  There's  a  soaiething," 
>:rv.d  Jamie  :koct,  i'  the  kst 
.  "1?  o'  an  auM  aequalntance,  bow- 
.:  :r:f:ng  they  may  be,  that  asso 
.  wi'  our  bettermost  thoughts, 

‘  i^tll  ever  after  oar  dea> 

r.xerabrinces. 

'  H’lzbie  Twaddk's  dying  request 
:ir.a  Lriiss  waukening  the  seosibi* 
o'  a  couple  whase  mmds  were 
s-  p  .ciliarly  liable  to  receire  douce 
'':s»ions.  and  the  c wasoioe  ponder- 
ri  1  xha:  had  passed  a'  the  gate 
‘  ii' and  communed  wi'  Aggie  ben 
ho^ise,  and  plied  her  sae  weel  wi' 
z.x'.zrrH  oi^unsef.  that  the  lassie  haf- 
cen^sented.  iiawin  was  sent  for 
m-f  morning,  and  helped  the  auld 
' :o  wheeiUe  the  poor  thing  oat  o' 

-  :*.hvr  hah’  o'  her  wits."  *•  1  un- 
quo'  Hughie  Paisky, 
:ha:  her  bri:ber  .Vilain  was  neither 
-a  id  nor  to  bind,  when  he  heard 
:-.l  o’  what  was  brewing;  but  it 
»  i.  1  now  appear  that  Adie  sees  the 
'  i'.ch  in  a  more  propitious  point  o' 

’  ■--  w  ;  fjr  when  he  ca'd  at  oar 
i  ise.  and  spoke  to  me  about  play- 

•  a:  the  bridai.  1  never  hekd  a 
unz  fallow  joke  sae  funnily. 

'  Huzhie/  quoth  be,  *  thoQ  maun 
>  i*.  AV//y  lyetrtru  in  her  merriett 
and  bring  plenty  o'  roset  wi' 
■?.  t«jr  there’s  do  knowing  bow  meikk 
^-ly  be  wanted  before  we  ba'cdone 

*  >  ue  dance  that's  in  contemplation. 


LcgiMcy. — A^.  IT'.  iJ  I 

Now,  ye  aald  dev^  if  ye  dmzia  play 
Tke  rini~ava  3ridt,  uid  Owrt  tkt 
yioor  uTTUMyEf  thig  Heotktrr,  in  prime 
styk,  the  morn's  morning,  never 
znair  look  me  i  the  five.  Adam's 
a  hearty  chield,  and  .kggie's  a  bonny 
lass,  and  the  tkxninie  has  gotten  a 
hantle  o'  kax  in  his  head  ;  but  w  jea 
me,  poor  man,  it's  unco  like  Pktte 
iialliday's  pea  stack — oaething  but 
hook  arid  strae."  During  the  whok 
of  Uttghk's  speech,  and  indeed  to¬ 
wards  the  cl^  of  Jamk  Scott's 
DurratiTe,  Thirlamwhaim  repeatedly 
stroked  his  beard,  and  as  repeatedly 
set  his  bonzktrc  a-gee,  right  and  kit 
alternately — sure  symptoms  that  an 
oradon  was  quickening  under  its  ca¬ 
nopy  ;  and  so  coadnuki  his  manoeu¬ 
vres,  undl  such  time  as  the  subject 
was  fairly  hatched,  and  triumphkit- 
ly  burst  the  shelL 

Fearfully  and  wonlerfuUy  is 
man  made,"  quo'  Miller  Morrison  o' 
Thiriamwhaim;  he’s  a  phenome¬ 
non  to  himsel' — a  coaundnuu  that 
mocks  a*  philosophical  ^wculados. 
The  brute  beasts  na'e  their  insdneta 
in  great  perfection  ;  and  an  equalixa- 
don  o'  that  grand  substitute  for  rea¬ 
son  is  very  observable  amang  them  ; 
but  in  our  species,  we  may  just  as 
weel  look  for  twa  faces  precisely  a- 
like,  as  think  o'  clapping  thumb  on 
twa  cargos  o'  intelLct  precisely  o' 
the  same  quality.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  human  mind  is  a  kind  o' 
hoc-house,  where  ideas  are  generated, 
ripened,  and  brought  to  perfecdon,  by 
tlk  heat  o*  the  imagination,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  modem  Egyp¬ 
tians  hatch  cocks  and  hens  ;  a^  it 
also  wou'd  appear,  that  the  quality  o' 
the  fruit  in  a  great  measure  depends 
on  the  qtiaHty  and  temperatun.*  o* 
the  latent  warmth  applied.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  daily  see  young  men 
coming  hame  frae  Edinburgh,  Glas¬ 
gow,  St  Andrew's,  and  wsewhere, 
wi'  wamefu's  o’  Ladn,  Greek,  He¬ 
brew,  and  so  forth,  that  neither  will 
nor  can  be  expected  to  thrive,  and  a* 
tor  lack  o'  constitutional  heat,  to  pro¬ 
mote  T^netation.  Sic  unnatural  stuf- 
dngs  aften  dll  the  Pre^essor's  chair 
wi'  spunkkss  stupidity,  and  defraud 
the  honest  plou^-stilts  o'  mony  a 
nne  fallow.  But  lei  us  ha’e  done 
wi'  tar  awa  fowls,"  quo'  the  miikf , 
as  he  shifted  his  chmr  a  couple  of 
mebes  nearer  the  fire ;  kt  us  look 
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;scttlcs  for  a  character,  him,  and  awa  they  rade  to— wliat 
sC  physiognomy  seems  d*ye  ca*  him — that  lang-headed  fal- 
aftord  instruction  and  low,  at  the  townhead  o’  Dumfries  • 
(lawin,  for  example,  he’s  an  Englishman,  it’s  true,  but  a 
special  subject  —  the  sounder  head  and  a  better  heart  never 
lever  was  streiked  on  passed  the  border.  The  Matbenia- 
.  Poor  fallow,  when  tician  received  them  baith  wi’  his 
misfortune  i’  the  linn,  usual  civility ;  and  after  examining 
in  Droddain,  rest  his  Ga win’s  attic,  and  pondering  a  blink 
on  his  legs  again,  in-  on  the  solidity  o’  its  dungeon-looking 
ig  the  callan  to  John  front,  shook  his  head  and  leugh. 
lere  he  certainly  wou’d  ‘  Countryman,*  quoth  he,  ‘  this 
honest  calling,  or  else  young  man  has  got  no  acconimoda- 
liars,  naething  wou’d  tion  whatever  for  scientific  know- 
11  ughic  Twaddle  but  ledge ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  wrong 
rade,  though  I  tauld  thing  indeed,  to  put  valuable  theo- 
ine,  as  plain’s  I  could  reins  into  an  apartment  where  the 
L*re  was  nae  inair  vege-  moth  apjicars  'to  live  at  heck  and 
the  poor  thing’s  head,  manger ;  besides,  the  introduction  of 
-worm’s  dowp ;  but  a’  a  single  problem  amongst  such  a 
had  nae  muir  efiect  heterogeneous  mass  of  school  lumber, 
to  C’orra  Linn.  The  would  positively  derange  the  poor 
dingly  packed  off  to  fallow’s  intellects.  Let  me  therefore 
lool,  and  a  liantle  o’  counsel  you  as  a  friend,  to  bind  him 
a  in  his  head,  as  our  over  to  some  decent  craftsman,  whose 
very  justly  observed —  business  may  require  muscular  and 
purpose  ? — just  to  re-  not  mental  exertion.*  But  Hughie 
was,  like  tea  in  a  can-  was  a  positive  sort  o*  a  body  a’  his 
;  in  a  knockiiig-stane.  days,  and  stood  by  his  pur^wse  sae 
die,  though  a  cunning  manfully,  that  the  Mathematician 
lain,  cou’dna  contrive  consented  at  length  to  try  what  cou’d 
it  came  to  pass,  that  be  done  wi’  him.  A  gudely  cleckiii 
Ciawiii  devour’d,  the  o’  verbs,  baith  regular  and  irregular, 
f ter  he  grew.  ‘Con-  adverbs  and  adjectives,  cfctf’/cra,  were 
I,  ‘  that’s  unco  easily  stowed  awa  in  Gawdn’s  garret;  just  as 
-the  callan’s  digestive  snugly  as  parts  o’  speech  cou  VI  he, 
‘Ctive ;’  and  this  obser-  and  a  smytrie  o’  nouns  and  pronouns 
,  though  silly  enough,  flung  in  promiscuously,  to  fill  up  the 
er  o’  a’  the  mischief  crannies,  just  like  haU-shot  amang 
i  bcfel  him.  The  body  pistol  bullets.  A  mouse’s  cheep  coud- 
seeing  a  wheen  unco  na  be  heard  i’  the  whole  byke :  but 
lings,  as  he  cu’d  them,  no  sooner  was  their  peacefU'  habita- 
Euclid — a  beuk  that  tion  assailed  hy  a  parcel  o’  skinless, 
gin’s  grieve  slipped  in  scare-crow-looking  phantoms,  wi’  the 
vay  o’  joke,  instead  o’  unchristian  names  o’.  Trufteziumsy 
Itncsses  :  and  without  IViomboidsy  Diaf^rams,  and  so  forth, 
word  on  the  subject,  written  on  their  foreheads,  than  the 
'  to  himsel’,  cou’d  we  whole  garrison  o’  linguists  flew  to 
to  slip  twa  or  three  arms.  Had  the  fallow  opened  his 
ibed  triangles  in  (iaw-  galvanic  battery  at  the  mouth  o’  a 
I  wauken  the  sluggish'  wasp’s  nest,  he  coudna  ha’e  played 
ae  doubt  o’  his  gab-  a  inair  mischievous  trick ;  it  required 
icst  o’  them  ;  and  sac  the  very  best  measures  he  cou’d  mus- 
Uncle  Hughie  o’  the  ter  to  quell  the  tumult. 

‘ding,  that  naething  “  When  peace  and  quietness  w’as  in 

liin  but  jHxir  Gawin  some  measures  restored,  the  Mathc- 
a  course  o’  Mathema-  matician  led  Gawin  awa*  as  cannalic 


•  The  exjilanatory  note  attached  to 
Asis  Brig  is  nearly  obliterated ;  but 
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order  that  nac  after  reflection  might  blude's  up. 

;irist‘  ami  upbraid  him  for  leaving  a  / 
single  stane  unturned ;  but  neither  jesty’s 
precept  nor  example  cou'd  induce 
i)ur  voung  dominie  to  put  a  hoof  on*t, 

^ae  frightened  was  he  at  the  spectre¬ 
like  api)earancc  o*  it’s  frame- wark ; 

and  seeing  nae  probability  o*  either  the  fiddler,  to  assist 
leading  or  driving  him  alang,  the 
man  o’  science  very  properly  dis¬ 
missed  the  coof  frae  his  presence  wi* 
a  suitable  advice,  and  Gawin  gaed  ligerents,  ^'ith 
liame  again,  just  as  wise  as  he  came 
awa.  I  understand,”  continued  Thir- 
lamwhairn,  “  that  the  clink  o*  auld 
llughie’s  siller  has  wauken’d  the 
lad’s  wits,  and  begotten  the  notion  o* 

either  making  a  spoon,  or  spoiling  a  whilst  the  pony  whereon  he  sat 
horn.  Nae  less  than  a  hraw  new  ningl 
])oarding-school  i’  the  High  Street  o* 

Mawvelltown’s  in  contemplation ; 
and  I  shoudna  be  surprised,  was 
tlie  speculation  to  prove  successfu’. 

Aggie’s  a  sensible,  weel-handed  las¬ 
sie  ;  and  if  she  can  only  contrive 
*0  cure  Ciawin  o’  his  slovenly  habits, 
and  keej)  his  back  genteely  theiked, 
tlure’s  little  doubt  o*  their  doing  mi: 
week  An  English  claith  coat,  and  a 
rufHed  sark,  and  a  pair  o*  glancin’ 
slioon,  ha’e  great  influence  now-a-  a  pass 
iKiys.”  smuggler,  it  would  also  appear,  had 

.iainie  Scott  o*  Drumbreg  had  just  received  pr/i-a/e  infonnatiori  of  the 
passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  in  a  enemy,  and  took  his  measures  ac- 
.;ig-zag  manner,  in  order  to' deliver  cordingly.  On  approaching  the  ford, 
«i  more  circumstantial  account  of  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  jogged  on 
<Ia\viii’s  future  prospects,  when  Mrs  at  a  sluggish  trot,  merrily  ranting, 
Simpson  opened  the  parlour  door,  The  Deil  came  Jiddliufr  down  the 
exclaiming,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  burn/’  whilst  Duncan  sat  in  ambush 
great  alann  on  her  part,  ‘‘Oh,  Sirs,  amongst  the  bushes,  on  his  well-known 
''  ill  some  o*  ye  step  to  the  doss,  charger  Ben  Vorlich,  ready  to  pounce 
I'here’s  a  sad  piece  o’  wark  between  on’  the  prey.  M‘Cubbih,  whose  vi- 
liltirh  Will  M*Cuhbin  and  Duncan  gilant  eye  was  ever  bn  the  look-out, 
Ilcndtrson  the  gauger.  The  reaver  espied  the  gauger  holding  himself  in 
loon  has  seized  poor  Will's  beast,  readiness  for  a  bolt ;  and  deeming 
barrels,  and  a’,  and  mischief  will  be  it  more  honourable  to  advance  than 
<lone  to  a  certainty,  for  Will’s  a  sad  turn  tail,  he  pricked  his  steed,  a  hu- 
raekless  fallow,  and  Duncan’s  a  moursome,  lang-legged  thief,  who  glo- 
wicked  wud-spur  o’  a  body,  when  his  ried  in  leading  an  exciseman  a  wild- 
- 1  goose  chace,  and  dashed  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  whilst  Ben  Vorlich,  equally 
fond  of  Scampering  after  a  smuggler, 
sprung  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
took  die  river  before  Duncan  had 
well  raised  the  exciseman’s  hue  and 
cry,  “  Stap,  in  te  King’s  name  !” 
Will  Maccubhin’s  gelding  managed 
matters  to  reach  the  opposite  bank 
in  perfect  safety,  though  the  water 
was  at  his  saddle  laps  ;  but  it  fared 
other  ways  with  poor  Ben,  whose  al- 


Miller  Morrison,  and 
Jamie  Scott,  being  two  of  his  Ma- 
liege  subjects,  arose  with  a 
titude  natural  to  men  who 
love  tlieir  Sovereign,  and  called  on 
Willie  Dandison,  Andrew  Simpson, 
Sandy  Watt,  and  Hughie  Paisley 
the  fiddler,  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
peace — a  call  that  was  most  loyally 
obeyed ;  and  out  sallied  Maggie 
Simpson’s  parlour  guests  on  the  bel- 
'  a  determination  to 
assuage  their  wrath,  and  enforce 
obedience  to  the  sixth  commandment. 
On  approaching  the  scene  of  action, 
they  found  Black  on  horseback, 
and  the  gauger  hanging  at  his  bridle, 

cun- 

;ly  endeavoured  to  withdraw  it¬ 
self  from  between  his  legs,  a  fete  that 
the  poor  little  creature  achieved  with 
considerable  address,  and  then  lay 
quietly  down  on  the  turnpike  road, 
being  completely  knocked  up, '  and 
all  in  a  lather  of  froth.  Duncan,  it 
seems,  had  received  private  informa¬ 
tion  of  Will’s  route,  and  longing 
ightily  to  clutch  the  fellow  who 
had  so  loilg  scouted  his  commission, 
waylaid  him  at  the  Martinton  Ford, 
of  the  Nith  so  called!  'fhe 


v.hiit  remains,  seems  to  imply,  that,  in 
1  nclc's  younger  years,  a  certain  proposi¬ 
ti  )ii  of  Kuclid’s  was  known  to  Mathe- 
mntuians  by  the  name  of  Ass's  Bridge; 
«ntl  also,  that  all  scientific  recruits,  who 
bcsit.ited  to  march  along  it,  were  placed 
"II  tijo  black  list  ;  whilst  great  hopeS  were 
<  ntertained  of  the  venturous  wight  who 
h"l<ll  v  pa>;sed  over.  What  it’s  nick -name 
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titude  was  much  too  diminutive  for  fore  he  had  even  plugged  up  the  hole  • 
tile  stream  in  which  he  had  embark-  but  after  making  a  few  wrv  faces* 
cd ;  and  thougb  the  brave  little  fel-  Cots  pottikens,  Cot  tarn  her  !”  ex- 
low  struggled  hard,  yet  was  he  at  clairaal  the  exciseman,  and  dashing 
length  compelled  to  yield,  and  suf-  Meg  Simpson’s  cup  to  the  ground 
fer  himself  to  be  hurried  away  into  drew  his  sword,  and  flew  with  the 
a  deep  jiool,  where  he  plunged  a-  agility  of  an  evil  spirit  at  the 
bout  for  a  handful  of  minutes  or  so,  smuggler,  whose  oak  stick  felt  some 
with  Duncan  Henderson  on  his  back,  difficulty  in  beating  aside  the  inis- 
swearing  by  the  ghosts  of  his  forefa-  chievous  weapon,  so  resolutely  bent 
thers,  and  all  the  frightful  names  he  was  Duncan  on  the  utter  destruction 
could  think  of.  lllack  \\'ill  could  of  Black  Will  Maccubbin.  But  the 
have  sat  on  a  couple  of  brandy  casks  failure  of  the  first  essay  only  tended 
with  the  utmost  composure',  and  wit-  to  exasperate  him  the  more.  He  rc- 
nessed  a  great  many  excise-otiicers  turned  to  the  charge  with  redoubled 
perishing  one  after  the  other,  with-  fury,  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
out  feeling  bowels  of  compassion  agi-  have  dispatched  poor  Will  to  Abra- 
tated  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  but,  ham’s  bosom,  or  elsewhere,  that  very 
on  this  occasion,  be  was  more  bu-  night,  had  not  Miller  Morrison  pro- 
inanely  disposed,  and  certainly  would  videntially  rushed  in  between  them, 
have  made  a  dash  to  rescue  the  gau-  collared  the  gauger  with  his  right 
ger  from  a  watery  grave,  had  not  hand,  and  swung  him  from  the 
Jlcn  Vorlich  spared  him  the  trouble,  ground  just  as  ifhe  had  been  a  child’s 
'J'liat  spirited  little  creature,  on  re-  doll.  Never  wdll  I  forget  the  august 
covering  tlie  presence  of  mind  wdiich  looks  of  that  venerable  man,  as  he 
ponies  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  held  up  Duncan  Henderson  between 
in  common  with  all  quadrupeds,  him  and  the  light,  and  rebuked  his 
collected  the  w  hole  of  his  muscular  rashness  with  the  most  Christian  coin- 
forces,  and  bolted  from  the  jiool  like  posure.  1  shou’dha’e  thought,”  quo' 
a  water-rat,  to  the  great  astonish-  Thirlamwhairn,  that  a  man  o’ vour 
ment  of  Will  Maccubbin,  w  ho  could  standing  might  ha’e  kend  better  how 
not  credit  the  evidence  of  bis  own  to  mak’  a  fool  o’  himsel’.  Let  me 
sense's,  until  the  gauger  made  a  tell  ye,  Duncan,  that  a  brave  fellow 
clutch  at  his  bridle.  The  chace  now’  never  uses  a  bare  sword  unworthily, 
commenced  in  gootl  earnest,  and  H'ill  and  also,  that  abusing  his  Majesty’s 
having  the  lead,  made  choice  of  the  authority,  and  abusing  his  Majesty’s 
roughest  road,  and  boggiest  bye-path,  government,  are  synonymous  terms, 
that  he  could  think  of,  to  the  great  Packing  aff  poor  \Villie  Maccubbin 
hinderance  of  little  Ben,  whose  legs  to  kingdom  come,  and  committing  a 
were  by  no  means  calculatetl  to  bur-  gauger’s  neck  to  the  care  o’  Roger 
ry  the  owner  over  broken  ground,  inison,  cou’d  ha’e  little  tendency  to 
and  extricate  him  from  the  many  shed  a  lustre  on  the  reign  o*  gude 
quagmires  into  which  he  was  preci-  King  George.”  So  saying,  he  rein- 
pitate'il.  But,  notw  ithstanding  these  stated  Duncan  Henderson  on  his 
disadvantages,  Henderson  managed  legs.  The  de’il  reign  owre  Geordv 
matters  to  keep  the  chace  in  view',  and  you  baith,”  quo’  Black  ill, 
and,  after  a  pursuit  of  fifteen  Scots  “  and  send  the  auld  Stuarts  back 
miles,  or  therealmuts,  turnings  and  again  to  claim  the  land  o’  gaugers, 
doubling  includcnl,  came  up  with  the  My  truly,  the  Hanoverian  dispenses 
smuggler  at  'Poddyburn  Smithy,  who  the  blessings  o’  liberty  w'i’  a  ven- 
had  just  concluded  an  idle  appeal  geance,  when  a  poor  man  canna  sac 
U)  the  gauger’s  compassion,  w  hen  meikle  as  cadge  a  drap  Chaniberly  to 
Miller  Morrison  and  his  friends  hove  the  Wauk-mill,  without  being  chaced 
in  sight.  “  Tih.'!  a  trap  o’  te  prandy  like  a  land-luppen  ne’er-do-weel, 
will  she  gi’e  pack,”  quo’  Duncan  ;  On  uttering  these  w’ords,  the  smug- 
“  cuid  truly,  her  nain  sel  hae  meikle  gler  beseeched  Duncan  Henderson 
mair  luvd  o’t,”  and,  lastly,  called  on  never  more  to  wet  his  whistle  ,with- 
A’.iggie  Simpson  to  bring  forth  a  out  consulting  his  nose — paid  a  few 
<piv*gli,  pierced  a  cask  with  his  gau-  well -deserved  oomphments  to  the 

:;«.r  gimblct,  drew*  off  a  lucky  half-  miller  and  his  friends  for  their  neigh- 

mutchkin,  and  gulped  it  down  be-  hourly  interposition — and  finally  de- 
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narted  in  peace.  This  unpleasant 
aftair  having  tenninated  without  the 
sliedding  of  human  blood.  Miller 
Morrison  and  his  party  beheld  the 
necessitv  of  removing  little  Ben  to  the 
J^niithy— a  measure  that  was  forth¬ 
with  carried  into  effect  under  the  au- 
sj)iccs  of  Jt^andy  Watt,  who  washed 
his  legs,  wisped  his  hide,  and  ad- 
iiniiistered  every  comfort  that  hu¬ 
manity  could  possibly  devise,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mrs  Simpson  ar- 
ravcd  the  gauger  in  a  full  suit  of 
Andrew’s  apparel,  and  committed  liis 
own  wet  vestments  to  three  chair- 
hacks  before  the  kitchen  fire. 

So  much  kindness  and  civility,  dis¬ 
pensed  to  the  exciseman  and  his 
pony,  liad  the  merit  of  pacifying 
ins  wratli,  and  imbuing  him  with 
suclt  ])erfect  good  humour,  that  he 
actuaily  whispered  in  Miller  Morri¬ 
son’s  ear,  Teel  tak*  her,  put  she 
})e  a  queer  chiel  after  a’ — Cot  send 
i’lack  M  ill  pack  again,  to  shake 
hands  wd’  her  owre  a  trap  peat-reek 

IV  acc  being  thus  proclaimed,  and  our 
com})otators  seated  in  Maggie  Simp¬ 
son’s  parlour,  Duncan  Henderson 
arose,  and  in  a  neat  Anglo-Gaelic 
speech,  i)roposed  a  bowl  of  punch  in 
lieu  of  Aleg’s  home-brew*d ;  the  which 
motion  being  ably  seconded  by  Ilughie 
I’aisley,  was  of  course  carried  with¬ 
out  opposition — a  circumstance  that 
greatly  tends  to  shorten  this  present 
chapter,  and,  for  two  substantial  rea¬ 
sons — videUcety  Duncan  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  evinced  too  much  par¬ 
tiality  for  his  native  beverage,  and 
Hughie  Paisley  had  a  most  hydro¬ 
phobic  aversion  to  the  callar  element. 
Duncan  poured  out  the  spirit,  and 
llugliie  the  water  ;  the  former  with 
a  liberal,  the  latter  with  a  sparing 
hand  ;  so  that  between  the  two, 
Maggie  Simpson’s  old  china  bowl, 
Uuithf  and  Fairly,  was,  literally 
speaking,  filled  to  the  brim  with  un- 
kirsen’d  Faritifosh.  This  powerful 
stimulant,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  in  place  of  exnilara- 
ting  the  animal  spirits,  like  Adam 
Dinwoodie’s  punch,  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  eff’ect ;  and  sorry  am  1  to  say, 
that  the  conviviality  of  Maggie’s 
l)arlour  soon  degenerated  into  scraps 
'1  logic,  crumbs  of  wit,  and  snatches 
of  song,  blended  together  in  Baby¬ 
lonish  confusion.  The  reader  will, 
of  course,  anticipate  what  speedily 
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came  to  pass.  Mrs  Morrison,  and 
her  amiable  hostess  having  very 
prudently  declined  partaking  of  the 
aforesaid  bowl,  w’^ere  of  great  service 
in  stowing  away  the  miller,  Jamie 
Scott,  Willie  Dandison,  and  Hughie 
Paisley,  in  Maggie’s  box-bed,  whose 
sliding  doors  guaranteed  eftectually 
their  personal  safety.  F our  natives  of 
the  southern  provinces,  each  capable 
of  dispatching  three  dozen  of  penny 
pies,  in  half  the  number  of  minutes, 
and  swallowing  eighteen  quarts  of 
Thrale  &  ('o.’s  entire,  together  with 
eleven  noggins  of  gin,  by  way  of 
topper,  at  a  downsitting,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  required  roomier  premi¬ 
ses  ;  but  the  miller  and  his  friends 
being  of  very  different  breed,  felt 
no  inconvenience  whatever.  An¬ 
drew  Simpson  was  dozing  soundly 
in  the  great  arm-chair,  and  of  course 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  nap  without 
molestation.  Sandy  Watt,  being  in 
a  similar  predicament,  experienced 
the  like  indulgence.  The  two  ladies 
retired  to  a  certain  apartment,  em¬ 
phatically  called  the  barraeks,  and 
soon  found  themselves  very  comfort¬ 
able,  each  with  a  couple  of  young 
Simpsons  betw’een  her  and  the  wa* ; 
and  Duncan  Henderson,  being  a  hot¬ 
headed  sort  of  a  man,  groped  his  way 
out  of  doors  altogether,  sat  down 
on  the  knocking-stane,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 
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This  is  the  most  liberal-minded 
and  intelligent  publication  which  we 
have  seen  from  the  pen  of  a,  modem 
Missionary.  Though  by  no  means 
deficient  in  zeal,  Mr  Milne  ^displays 
more  worldly  prudence,  and  a  great¬ 
er  knowledge  of  mankind,  than  has 
frequently  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his 
fellow-labourers  in  the  arduous  work 
of  christianizing  the  Heathen.  This 
Retrospect  we  therefore  consider  va¬ 
luable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  new  and  curious  informa¬ 
tion  on  several  points  which  it  con^* 
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but  also  from  the  tendency  of  flattering  anticipations  of 

mind,  is  thus  drawn  by 


tains ;  1 

the  calm  and  moderate  views  wliich  _ _ 

it  discloses  to  direct  and  chasten  the  "rhe  delightful  scene  which  tiie 
ardour,  both  of  Missionaries  abroad  young  Missionary's  rivid  imagina- 
and  their  patrons  at  home.  tion  paints  to  itself,  before  he  leaves 

The  first  Protestant  Missionary  to  his  native  shores,  of  listening  throngx 
China  was  the  llev.  Dr  Morrison,  crowding  around  him — thousands  of 
the  author  of  the  Chinese  admiring  Heathens  hanging  on  his 
period  of  about  lips,  and  exulting  at  the  sound  of 

’ eternal  life,  cannot  be  realized  in  the 

present  state  of  China.  To  address 
an  individual  or  tw’^o,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  in  an  inner  apartment, 
with  the  doors  securely  locked,  is 
what  Dr  Morrison  has  often  been 
,  obliged  to  do,  and  his  colleague  also." 
In  the  year  1810,  about  four  years 


famous  as  1 
Dictionary.  For  a  [ 
six  years,*he  laboured  alone  in  the 
Mission,  frequently  amid  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  discouragements.  On  his 
arrival  in  ('hina,  in  1807,  he  was  al 
most  a  complete  stranger  to  the  Ian 
guage ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  in 
cessant  and  indefatigable  industry 
his  progress  at  first  was  slow’  and 
painful.  ( )wing  to  the  jealousy,  of  after  his  departure  from  England, 
tlic  Chinese,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Dr  Morrison  found  his  acquaintance 
Catholic  Clergy,  it  was  necessary  for  with  the  Chinese  language  sufficient 
him  to  conduct  himself  with  rmich  to  enable  him  to  revise  and  correct  a 
precaution  ;  so  that,  during  the  first  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apes- 
season,  he  lodged  at  (’anton,  in  a  ties,  which  he  had  brought  out  along 
lower  room,  generally  occupied  as  a  with  him.  The  translation  of  tbe 
cellar,  which  was  his  solea})artment.  Scriptures,  .with  a  Chinese  Grammar, 
An  earthen-lamp  supjdied  him  with  and  a  few  miscellaneous  productions, 
light,  a  folio  volume  of  Henry’s  (’om-  for  several  years  formed  the  chief 
mentary  serving  as  a  shade  to  shel-  part  of  his  labours.  -The  principles 
ter  the  Hame  from  the  window.  To  by  w’hich  he  was  guided  as  a  trans- 
facilitate  his  purpose,  he  endeavour-  lator  appear  to  have  been  very  ju- 
id  to  imitate  the  dress  and  manners  dicious.  There  are  three  ffiflereiu 
of  the  natives,— sutferwl  his  nails  to  kinds  of  style  employed  by  the  wri- 
grow, — furnished  himself  w  ith  a  long  ters  of  China ;  “  a  high,  a  low’,  and 
tail,  or  tress  of  hair, — went  about  a  middle  style.”  The  first  of  these 
witli  a  C'hinese  frock  and  shoes, — and  is  the  most  classical,  concise,  and 
adopted  even  the  peculiarities  of  their  dignified  in  its  nature,  and  has  been 
uianner  of  eating.  These  arrange-  adopted  principally  by  their  more 
nients,  how’ever,  were  not  attended  ancient  and  philosophical  authors, 
with  the  desired  advantages,  and  he  The  second  is  the  most  generally  ad- 
was  soon  induced  to  lay  them  aside  mired ;  it  is  more  intelhgible  than 
altogether.  The  greater  portion  of  the  former,  but  still  retains  a  portion 
his  time  and  talents  w’as  devoted  of  its  dignity,  and  is  level  to  the  ca- 
to  the  study  of  the  Mandarin  and  pacity  of  the  humbler  orders,  without 
C’anton  dialects  ;  but,  ow  ing  to  the  being  too  colloquial  or  vulgar,  for  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  for  some  more  refined.  Mr  Milne  considers 
time  without  that  success  which  his  it  as  the  Addisonian  style  of  China, 
fortitude  and  application  would  The  third  is  the  conversational  style, 
otherwise  have  ensured ;  for  so  de-  and  is,  of  course,  most  generally  un- 
sirous  was  he  to  acquire  the  Ian-  derstood.  Each  of  these  presents  its 
guage,  that  even  Ids  secret  prayers  peculiar  recommendations  to  the 
to  tjie  Almighty  were  offered  up  in  translators  of  Scripture.  The  Chi- 
broken  C  hinese !  A\  Idle  thus  occu-  nese  having  a  high  veneration  for 
pied  in  private  study,  and  in  the  dis-  their  ancient  books,  and  believing 

charge  of  the  duties  of  an  apjwint-  that  whatever  it  is  necessary  to  know’ 

ineiit  in  the  llritish  Factory,  which  is  contained  in  them,  it  seetned  that 
ho  had  U'cn  inductnl  to  accept,  lie  a  version  of  the  Bible,  in  imitation 
emhracetl  every  op|X)rtunity  of  con-  of  the  classical  style,  w’ould  place  it 
veying  nligious  instruction  to  the  more  in  a  level  with  their  philoso- 
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was  objectetl,  that  the  style  of  the  an- 
I'ii  nt  aulliors  is  not  adapted  for  ge- 
ntral  usefulness;  that  even  their 
learned  men  find  considerable  difti- 
ulty  in  }>erusing  it ;  and  that  the 
m  iiteiitious  brevity  which  it  requires, 
is  iinsuited  to  the  historical  charac- 
tiT  of  much  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  explicit  and 
iinple  development  of  revealed  truth. 

1  he  lowest  style,  being  the  most  in- 
iellipble,  would  seem  peculiarly  fit¬ 
ted  ior  a  work  w  hich  was  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  through  all  orders  of  the  com- 
minity,  were  it  not  that  its  meanness, 
(>^0  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  divine 
tilings),  and  its  being  chiefly  einploy- 
1  by  the  Chinese  in  productions 
uhieh  they  aftect  to  despise,  w'ould 
lead  to  a  less  respectful  reception  of 
tile  truths  it  might  contain.  The 
middle  style,  uniting,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  the  advantages,  and  avoiding 
the  more  prominent  defects  of  the 
other  two,  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  opinion  Dr  Morrison,  after  some 
hesitation,  acquiesced,  and  similar 
views  are  entertained  by  the  writer 
of  lids  memoir. 

It  was  in  July  1813  that  Mr 
Milne,  originally  from  the  North  of 
Seotland,  joined  Dr  Morrison  at 
Macao,  as  Ids  assistant  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Mission.  Notwithstanding  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  ex- 
jterience  and  writings  of  his  colleague, 
he  found  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
iruage  attended  with  the  greatest  dif- 
hculties.  According  to  the  direction 
'►f  Dr  Morrison,  he  laid  aside  almost 
every  other  pursuit,  and  employed 
tile  whole  strength  of  mind  and  body, 
and  tile  whole  day,  from  morning  till 
lat(*  at  night,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  (’hinese  studies.  The  plan  which 
he  adopted  was,  to  attend,  first,  to 
the  colloquial  dialect,  to  onnmit  as 
niuch  as  possible  to  memory,  and  to 
write  out  and  analyse  the  character. 
Having,  in  this  way,  treasuretl  up  in 
Ids  mind  a  volume  of  dialogues,  and 
having  transcribed  this  work,  and  a 
<  ‘>py  of  the  Grammar,  he  set  out  on  a 
t'*ur  throughout  the  Malay  Archipe¬ 
lago,  to  circulate,  among  the  Chinese 
settlements,  the  translations  which 
I  h  Morrison  had  executed.  Nothing 
particularly  interesting  occurred  on 
this  expwlition,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  from 
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the  data*  collected  on  this  journey, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Mission  was,  in 
the  following  year,  established  at 
Malacca. 

The  station  of  Malacca  was  select¬ 
ed  as  a  central  point,  from  which  the 
exertions  of  the  Missionaries  might  be 
made  to  bear  with  most  effect  on  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  mainland. 
A  free  school  was  opened,  a  print¬ 
ing-press  set  up,  and  a  periodical  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  CJiinese  language  pro- 
jectetl  and  commenced.  This  publi¬ 
cation  was  intended  to  combine  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  with 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  Es¬ 
says  on  the  more  popular  and  obvi¬ 
ous  principles  of  Astronomy,  instruc¬ 
tive  anecdotes,  extracts  of  an  histo¬ 
rical  nature,  and  occasional  notices 
of  important  political  events,  with 
papers  illustrative  of  the  truths  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  were  de¬ 
signed  as  the  subjects  for  discussion 
in  the  Chinese  Alonthly  Magazine. 
It  may  excite  the  surprise  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  writers  of  our  own  country 
to  learn,  that,  up  tp  the  time  when 
the  Retrospect”  was  written,  (a  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  years,)  every  thing  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  work  was  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Milne,  although  engaged, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  variety  of  im¬ 
portant  and  harassing  labours.  The 
size  of  the  magazine  was  of  course 
not  very  great;  it  was  distributed 
gratis ;  and  for  the  first  three  years, 
500,  and  in  the  year  1819,  1000  co¬ 
pies  were  printed  monthly,  and  cir¬ 
culated  extensively  among  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries.  The  account 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  Chi¬ 
nese  books  arc  printed  is  some¬ 
what  curious.  The  Chinese  have 
three  methods  of  printing.  The 
Moh-pan,  or  wooden  plates,”  is  a 
species  of  stereotype ;  the  characters 
are  clearly  cut  in  blocks  of  wood; 
and,  when  once  formed,  require  no 
additional  labour  to  compose  or  dis¬ 
tribute  them.  The  second  is  called 
the  “Lah-pan,  or  wax  plates;”  where 
a  coat  of  wax  is  laid  over  a  wooden 
frame,  and  the  letters  traced  upon  it 
with  a  graving  tool.  This  method, 
however,  is  not  now  practised  by 
the  Chinese ;  but  the  same  name  is 
used,  when,  for  the  sake  of  expedi¬ 
tion,  several  small  slips  of  wood  are 
riven  to  a  number  of  workmen,  and 
joined  together,  when  finished,  by 
3  R 
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wootlen  pins.  The  third  is  deno¬ 
minated  H w6-pan,  or  living  plates," 
I'roin  the  circumstance  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  being  moveable,  and  formed  se¬ 
parately,  as  in  the  European  method 
of  printing.  These  moveable  types 
are  commonly  made  of  wood.  The 
C'anton  daily  paper,  containing  about 
^(K)  words,  or  monosyllables,  is  print- 
etl  in  this  manner,  but  so  imperfect¬ 
ly,  as  to  be  scarcely  legible ;  but 
even  when  executed  with  greater 
care  and  skill,  the  impression  obtain¬ 
ed  by  this  method  is  inferior  to 
that  obtained  from  well-cut  blocks. 
'I'bere  are  six  different  forms  of  the 
( 'hinese  character,  each  of  wdiich  has 
a  distinct  name,  and  is  employed  in 
printing.  'J'he  Sung-te  corresponds 
to  the  Homan  letter  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  transcribing  it  for  the  press 
forms  of  itself  a  particular  employ¬ 
ment  in  (’hina.  'I'heir  plates  are 
cut  in  two  different  w'ays :  in  the  one, 
tile  strokes  which  form  the  character 
are  left  prominent;  the  other  parts 
are  cut  out — the  raised  lines  receiving 
the  ink,  and  forming  the  impression, 
'riiis  is  denominated  the  mascuUne 
U  tter,  Jn  the  other,  which  is  but 
iit'ldom  used,  the  characters  alone  are 
cut,  the  rest  of  the  plate  remaining 
untouch(Ml ;  and  when  printing  is 
executt*d  in  this  w’ay,  the  characters 
appear  in  white,  on  a  black  ground. 
'I'liis,  again,  is  called  the  feminine 
U  tter  ;  and  the  method  of  thus  di¬ 
viding  their  printed  character  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  principles  of  a  sexal 
system,  which  comprehends  the  w  hole 
productions  both  of  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  regions. 

>V'e  shall  give  the  account  of  the 
process  of  prejiaring  and  printing 
with  the  blocks  in  Mr  Milne’s  own 
words ; 

“  I'he  block,  or  wooden  plate, 
ought  to  be  of  the  Lee  or  'I'esaou 
tree,  which  is  of  a  tine  grain,  hard, 
oily,  and  shining  ;  of  a  sourish  taste, 
and  what  vennin  do  not  soon  touch, 
riie  plate  is  first  squared  to  the  size 
of  the  page,  writli  the  margin  at  top 
and  liottom,  aiul  is  in  thickness  ge¬ 
nerally  about  hali-an-inch.  They 
then  smooth  it  on  both  sides  w'ith  a 
joiner’s  plane.  Each  side  contains  two 
})ages,  or  railier,  indeed,  but  one  page, 
according  to  the  (  liinese  method  of 
reckoning  ;  for  they  num}H.T  the 
leaves,  not  the  pages  of  a  book. 
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The  surface  is  then  rubb^  over  with 
rice,  boiled  to  a  paste,  or  some  glu¬ 
tinous  substance,  which  fills  up  any 
little  indentments,  not  taken  out  by 
the  plane ;  and  softens  and  moistens 
the  face  of  the  board,  so  that  it  more 
easily  receives  the  impression  of  the 
character. 

The  transcriber’s  work  is  first  to 
ascertain  the  exact  size  of  the  page, 
the  number  of  lines  and  of  charac¬ 
ters  in  each  line  ;  and  then  to  make 
w'hat  they  call  a  Kih,  or  form  of  lines, 
horizontal  and  perpendicular,  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
thus  leaving  a  small  square  for  eacli 
character :  the  squares  for  the  same 
sort  of  character  are  all  of  equal 
sizes,  whether  the  letter  be  comjdi- 
cated,  as  to  strokes,  or  simple :  a  let¬ 
ter,  or  character,  with  fifty  strokes  ol“ 
the  pencil,  has  no  larger  space  as¬ 
signed  to  it  than  one  with  barely  a 
single  stroke.  This  makes  the  page 
regular  and  uniform  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  though  rather  crowded,  where 
many  complicated  characters  follow 
each  other  in  the  same  part  of  tlu* 
line.  The  margin  is  commonly  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  so.  I^Iarginal  notes  are  w’rit- 
ten,  as  with  us,  in  a  small  letter.  This 
form  of  lines  being  regidarly  drawn 
out,  is  sent  to  the  printer,  who  cuts 
out  all  the  squares,  leaving  the  lilies 
prominent,  and  then  prints  off  as 
many  sheets,  commonly  in  red  ink, 
as  are  w  anted.  ’I'he  transcriber  then, 
with  the  black  ink,  writes  in  the 
squares  from  his  copy,  fills  up  the 
sheet,  points  it,  and  sends  it  to  the 
block-cutter,  w'ho,  before  the  gluti¬ 
nous  matter  is  dried  up  from  the 
board,  puts  the  sheet  on  inverted ^  and 
rubs  it  W'ith  a  brush  and  with  his 
hand,  till  it  sticks  very  close  to  the 
board.  He  next  sets  the  board  in  the 
sun,  or  before  the  fire,  for  a  little  ; 
after  w’hich  he  rubs  off  the  sheet  en¬ 
tirely  with  his  fingers,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  a  clear  impression  of  every  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  communicated.  1  he 
graving  tools  are  then  employed,  and 
all  the  white  board  is  cut  out,  while 
the  black,  which  shews  the  charac¬ 
ter,  is  carefully  left.  The  block  be¬ 
ing  cut  with  edged  tools,  of  various 
kinds,  the  process  of  printing  fol¬ 
lows.  The  block  is  laid  on  a  table, 
and  a  brush,  made  of  hair,  being  dip¬ 
ped  in  ink,  is  lightly  drawn  over  the 
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lace.  The  sheets  being  already  pre- 
partd,  each  one  is  laid  on  the  block, 
and  gently  pressed  down  by  the  rub¬ 
bing  of  H  kind  of  brush,  made  of  the 
liair  of  the  Tsung  tree.  The  sheet 
is  tlien  thrown  off;  one  man  will 
{lirow  oft'  t2,000  copies  in  a  day.  Chi- 
lu  sf  paper  is  very  thin,  and  not  ge- 
lu  rally  printed  on  both  sides,  though, 
111  some  particular  cases,  that  also  is 
il(»n(‘.  Jn  binding,  the  Chinese  fold 
lip  the  sheet,  turning  inward  that 
M(lc  on  which  there  is  no  impression. 

<  Ml  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  just  where 
it  is  folded,  the  title  of  the  book,  the 
miinherof  the  leaves,  and  of  the  sec¬ 
tions,  and  also,  sometimes,  the  sub- 
j('(  t  tn  ated  of,  are  printed  the  same 
as  in  European  books,  except  that, 
in  the  latter,  they  are  at  the  top  of 
the  i>age,  whereas  here  they  are  in 
tile  front-edge  of  the  leaf,  and  gene¬ 
rally  cut  so  exactly  on  the  place  where 
;i  is  folded,  that  one,  in  turning  the 
leaves,  secs  one-half  of  each  charac¬ 
ter  on  one  side,  and  the  other  half 
on  tile  other.  The  number  of  sheets 
destined  to  constitute  the  volume  be¬ 
ing  laid  down  and  pressed  between 
t\vo  hoards,  on  the  upper  one  of 
which  a  heavy  stone  is  laid,  they  are 
then  covered  with  a  sort  of  coarse 
l»npf  r,  not  with  boards,  as  in  Europe : 
the  hick  is  then  cut,  after  which, 
tlu‘  volume  is  stitched,  not  in  our 
way,  hut  through  the  whole  volume 
at  once,  from  side  to  side,  a  hole 
h  ivingbcen  previously  made  through 
it  with  a  small  pointed  iron  instru¬ 
ment.  d'he  top  and  bottom  are  then 
eut,  and  thus  the  whole  process  of 

<  hi nese  type-cutting,  printing,  and 
binding,  is  finished.'' 

I’he  “  Retrospect"  is  professedly  of 
.1  miscellaneous  nature,  and  the  views 
which  the  author  gives  of  tlie  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  the  Chinese  are  of¬ 
ten  mentioned  incidentally, and  with¬ 
out  much  regard  to  the  order  in 
wliieli  tliey  are  arranged.  After  per- 
ti'^ing  the  work,  however,  we  rise 
with  a  pretty  distinct  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  more  character¬ 
istic  features  of  that  singular  and 
extraordinary  people.  Most  of  these 
national  peculiarities  it  would  not 
jw  ditticult  to  trace  up  to  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  ]irinciples.  Pmitical  circum¬ 
stances,  which,  in  every  country,  af- 
Icct  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition  of  its  inhabitants,  have  ex¬ 


erted  a  more  than  ordinary  influence 
in  C’hina.  Their  government  is  in 
its  form  nearly  patriarchal.  That  ex¬ 
tensive  empire  is  one  wide  family, 
yielding  the  most  implicit  obedience 
to  its  head,  and  each  separate  dwell¬ 
ing  contains  a  miniature  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  The  constitution 
under  which  they  live  is  that  of  a 
despotic  state,  whose  principle  is  ear. 
From  infancy  they  are  habituated 
to  its  influences  under  the  paternal 
roof,  and  in  after  life  they  only  trans¬ 
fer  this  child-like  submission  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  mandarins.  There 
is,  in  this  way,  a  constant  uniformity 
of  impression,  moulding  the  charac¬ 
ter  into  the  same  ignoble  and  passive 
servility,  and  inducing  the  peculiar 
vices  and  corruptions  of  slavery. 
The  national  condition,  which  is  in 
this  way  partially  determined,  is  far¬ 
ther  formed,  and  rendered  perma¬ 
nent,  in  regard  to  every  succeeding 
generation,  by  other  peculiarities  of 
their  government.  In  most  coun¬ 
tries,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  are  not  cstablisheil  by  law ; 
and  in  this  way,  by  gradual  altera¬ 
tions  and  extraordinary  occurrences, 
the  most  important  changes  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  progress  of  man  is  to¬ 
wards  knowledge  and  independence — 
the  march  of  the  human  mind  is  di¬ 
rected  to  a  point  of  high  and  as  yet 
unattained  excellence.  But  to  this 
advancement,  the  most  effectual  ob¬ 
structions  have  been  raised  among 
the  Chinese.  The  same  Code  deter¬ 
mines  the  laws,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Every  thing  is 
rq^lated  by  inflexible  rules.  The 
most  ordinary  actions  of  life  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  statutes.  These  are 
taught  by  their  learned  men,  and 
enforced  by  their  magistrates.  Their 
youth  is  spent  in  studying  the  theo¬ 
ry,  and  their  whole  life  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  legislative  observances.  Shut 
out,  also,  from  all  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  exposed,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  to  the  same  changeless  influ¬ 
ences,  their  earliest  impressions  be¬ 
ing  those  of  fear,  of  which,  in  after¬ 
life,  only  the  object  is  altered — sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  accumulated  mass  of 
error  and  prejudice,  swoln  by  the 
stagnating  corruptions  of  ages — thus 
conditioned,  it  is  natural  to  expect, 
that  there  would  exist  in  their  na¬ 
tional  character  a  spirit  of  exclusion 
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and  dislike  of  innovation — and  that 
it  would  be  destitute  of  those  gene¬ 
rous  qualities  which  spring  from  the 
iinfcatered  energies  of  the  mind. 

Besides  the  universal  influence  of 
this  form  of  civil  and  domestic  go¬ 
vernment,  other  subordinate  circum- 
stanc.es  combine  to  form  the  same  ge¬ 
neral  description  of  character.  The 
increase  of  }>opulation  is  so  rapid,  that 
the  grt*ater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  with  difficulty  able  to  procure 
ilie  necessary  sustenance.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  vices  incident  to  a  pre¬ 
carious  mode  of  existence  are  sure  to 
al)ound.  Hence  the  practice  of  ex- 
pt)sing  cliihlren,  and  female  infanti¬ 
cide,  which  are  so  extensively  preva¬ 
lent.  The  nature  of  the  climate  and 
of  rice  crops  subjecting  them  to  fre¬ 
quent  famines,  this  occasions,  in  part, 
that  prodigious  activity,  and  exces¬ 
sive  desire  of  gain,  which  render 
them  the  most  fraudulent  of  traders. 
'I'liey  are  doscribt'd  by  the  older  tra¬ 
vellers  as  the  greatest  cheats  upon' 
tarth  ;  every  merchant  having  tliree 
weights — the  first  loaded,  for  buying 
— tile  second  light,  for  selling — and 
the  third,  the  true  standard  weight, 
for  ix'rsons  aware  of  their  imposi¬ 
tions  !  The  statements  contained  in 
the  work  before  us  are  strongly  cor¬ 
roborative  of  these  charges.  In  their 
intercourse  with  strangers,  every  con¬ 
sideration  is  sacrificed  to  personal  or 
national  interest.  They  shew  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  of  exjiertness  in  colour¬ 
ing  and  exaggerating  whatever  makes 
for  their  pur|H)se — ^in  veiling  and  ex¬ 
tenuating  whatever  is  unfavourable ; 
so  that,  however  crooked  their  con¬ 
duct  may  have  actually  been,  every 
thing  is  perfectly  straight  and  square 
when  transferr^  to  jiaper.  Tpon 
wliatevcr  footing  they  meet  with  fo¬ 
reigners,  matters  are  so  dexterously 
managed,  as  to  make  all  issue  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  own  interest.  From 
evei7  comparison  with  others,  their 
vanity  derives  new  importance.  China 
still  occupies  the  whole  world  in  their 
ideas,  and  other  nations  must  be  con- 
Unt  to  accommodate  theinstdves  as 
they  liest  may,  in  the  outskirts  and 
corners.  (  onnecteHl  with  this  excel¬ 
lent  opinion  ol*  themselves,  is  the  un- 
n'straiiu'il  indulgence  of  every  mean 
ami  degrading  vice.  The  influence 
of  a  bribe  is  omnipotent.  Even  their 
''oiuts  of  justice  arc  disgraced  by  the 
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grossest  falsifications.  They  are  so 
abject  in  spmt,  as  to  submit  to  the 
utmost  indignifies  from  their  su¬ 
periors  ;  and,  after  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  bastinado,  gratefully  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  thank  the  atu  n- 
tive  mandarin  for  the  care  which  he 
has  thus  taken  of  their  morals.  So 
plentifully  administered,  and  so  effica¬ 
cious  is  this  mode  of  discipline,  that, 
according  to  Father  du  Halde,  “  It 
is  the  Bamboo  whicli  governs  China.” 
In  this  way,  the  same  sort  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  form^  which  distinguishes  the 
inmates  of  a  House  of  Correction. 
Their  spirit  is  degraded  as  well  as 
oormpt^,  and  their  vices  want  even 
tlie  weak  palliative  of  being  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  bold  and  high-minded  cha¬ 
racter.  And  yet  were  any  other  na¬ 
tion  to  hazard  tlie  slightest  preten¬ 
sions  to  equality,  it  would  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  a  presumptuous  insult  offered 
alike  to  the  “  Great  Father,'*  Sove¬ 
reign  of  China,  and  “  Sole  Ruler  of 
the  AVorld,” — and  his  privileged  chil¬ 
dren,  the  inhabitants  of  the  “  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire." 

Many  of  the  more  repulsive  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  character  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  influence  of  their  su- 
l)erstitions.  AVhether  or  not  their 
earliest  writings  contain  the  general 
doctrines  of  .Theism — a  point  which 
has  often  been  allied,  but  which 
our  author  seems  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion — there  is  no  doubt  that  The¬ 
ism  forms  no  longer  the  popular 
creed.  AV'hen  we  consider  that  Con¬ 
fucius  himself,  the  chief  of  their  sa¬ 
ges,  and  to  this  day  the  pattern  of 
their  imitation,  worshipped  any  given 
divinity,  just  as  circumstances  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
his  followers  should  be  more  consis¬ 
tent  or  philosophical.  But  impure 
as  the  fountains  of  their  native  theo¬ 
logy  might  have  originally  been,  they 
have  been  subsequently  farther  cor¬ 
rupted,  by  an  intermixture  of  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  India.  Their  successive 
invaders  also  introduced  their  respec¬ 
tive  national  mythologies ;  and  most 
of  the  forms  of  idolatry,  in  the  ancient 
world,  have  l>een  incorporated  with 
their  creed.  -  I’hey  have  an  Elyrium, 
decked  out  with  all  the^  litttMuev 
and  splendour  which .  Asiatic  iinsfn- 
nations  can  bestow'.  The  souU  of  tin 
Blest  wander  amid  groves  of  treft. 
mantled  with  foliage  of  gems ;  the 
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ly  >vith  tie*  ccss  and  happiness  of  their  lives  de* 
on  their  procuring  a  propi¬ 
tious  influence,  or  fortunate  exjK)- 
sure,  in  erecting  their  houses  and 
tombs.  Happy  is  the  man  who  has 
the  doors  of  his  mansion  placed  under 
the  surveiUance  of  some  benignant 
spirit — arranged  in  a  lucky  order — 
construct^  in  a  proper  form. 
Yet  his  happiness  would  be  but 
short-lived,  would  some  malicious 


lii'ious  odours;  birds  oi  the  richest  pend 
plumage  jwur  forth  strains  of  the 
su  eetest  melody  ;  the  brooks  are  fili¬ 
al  with  odoriferous  waters;  and  even 
ihc  dust  on  which  they  tread  is  of 
vellow  gold  !  The  joys  and  glory  of 
this  liappy  land  are  the  exclusive 
]H)riion  of  the  virtuous  of  the  rougher  or 
se\ ;  for  although  such  females,  as 
have  in  this  world  led  a  life  of  be- 
luiuing  piety,  are  ultimately  enabled  neighbour  pitch  his  dwelling  close  to 
to  partake  of  its  blessings,  yet  they  his,  and  on  a  different  plan  ;  or  place 
must  first  be  transformecl  into  men,  some  ominous  angle  so  as  to  cross  the 
h(  lore  they  can  be  admitted  into  this  corner  of  his  roof.  Should  all  means, 
I’aradise  of  Delights.  Their  Tar-  legal  and  illegal,  fail  to  remove  the 
tarns  is  a  suitable  counterpart  to  this  hated  encroachment,  he  has  only  to 
pu'ture  ;  the  shades  of  the  one  being  erect,  on  the  top  of  his  house,  a  furi- 
as  dark  as  the  colours  of  the  other  ous  dragon,  of  baked  clay,  frowning 
arc  ])rilliaiit.  The  Wicked  are  re-  defiance  and  indignation  on  the  fatal 
jinst  iitcd  as  doomed,  in  this  Pan-  angle.  Under  this  potent  protection 
da  uionium,  to  embrace  red-hot  pil-  he  may  throw  oft*  his  fears,  and  eat 
la  IS  of  iron ;  to  be  boiled  in  caul-  and  slumber  in  security. 

•Irons  ;  to  endure  alternately  the  ex-  Their  superstitions  are  thus  pic- 
tremes  of  pinching  cold  and  de-  turesquely  described  by  Mr  Milne : 

\  ouring  tire :  or  they  are  hurled,  China  has  gods  celestial,  terres- 

1  roll!  a  fearful  height,  against  moun-  trial,  and  subterraneous — gods  of 
tains  bristling  with  knives,  on  the  the  hills,  of  the  vallies,  of  the  woodsy 
paints  of  which  they  are  caught,  and  of  the  district,  of  the  family,  of  the 
lit*  Weltering  in  gore  I  They  are  also  shop,  and  of  the  kitchen  !  She  adores 
finn  believers  in  thedoctrinesof  Trans-  the  gods  who  are  supposed  to  pre- 
migration  and  Fate — a  belief  which,  side  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the 
Hs  might  have  been  expected,  exerts  fire ;  over  the  grain,  over  births 
the  most  injurious  influence  on  their  and  deaths,  and  over  the  small-pox  : 
artections.  The  natural  promptness  she  worships  the  host  of  heaven,  the 
of  the  human  heart  to  assist  a  fellow-  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  She 
( rcature  in  suft’ering,  is  constantly  also  worships  the  genii  of  the  moun- 
cliccked  by  the  fear  of  opposing  the  tains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas ;  toge- 
\vill  of  the  gods,  w'ho  send  men  back  ther  with  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
to  indiire  misery  in  this,  as  a  punish-  She  addresses  prayers,  and  offers  sacri- 
mcTit  for  the  crimes  of  a  pre-existent  fices,  to  the  spirits  of  departed  kings, 
‘tatc.  'rhey  also  dread  lest,  in  this  sages,  heroes,  and  parents,  whether 
way,  they  should  be  guilty  of  the  im-  good  or  bad.  Her  idols  arc  of  sil- 

piciy  of  attempting  to  counteract  the  ver  and  gold,  wood  and  stone,  and 

decrees  of  Fate,  and  will  even  calm-  clay  ;  carved  or  molten,  the  work 
ly  witness  a  fellow-creature  sinking  of  men's  hands.  Her  altars  are  on 

amid  tlie  waves,  or  consumed  by  the  higli  hills,  and  in  the  groves  under 

die  flames,  without  stretching  out  a  the  green  trees.  She  has  set  up  her 
kaml  to  save  him.  They  repose,  idols  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
also,  ilie  most  credulous  trust  in  all  on  the  sides  of  the  highways  or  the 
die  dreams  and  fancies  of  Astrology,  banks  of  canals,  in  l^ats,  and  in 
I  be  calculation  of  their  destiny  is  ships.  Astrology,  Divination,  Geo- 
perionned  by  blind  musicians,  who  mancy,  and  Necromancy,  every  where 
‘loscant  learnedly  on  the  position  and  prevail.  Spells  and  charms  every 
iiirinence  of  the  stars.  They  have  one  possesses.  They  are  hung  a- 
i  ccourse  to  the  casting  of  lots,  before  bout  the  neck,  or  stitched  upon  one's 
e  ngaging  in  any  important  business ;  clothes,  or  tied  to  the  bed-posts,  or 
and  only  when  the  result  is  favour-  written  on  the  door;  and  few  men 
able,  may  a  journey  with  propriety  think  their  persons,  children,  shops, 
be  UiKlcrtakcn,  a  house  built,  or  a  boats,  or  goods,  safe  without  them, 
lit*  cbpoubcd.  But  the  great  sue-  The  Emperors  of  China,  her  states- 
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men,  her  inercliants,  her  jiev>j)le,  her  who  had  arrived  in  the  empire  with 
philosophers,  also,  are  idolaters/*  a  view  to  projiagate  Uie  Christian  He¬ 
in  concluding  these  remarks,  the  ligion. 
question  seems  naturally  to  present  — 

itself,  ^V'^hether  CUiristianity  is  likely  ' 

to  make  very  considerable  progress,  on  the  exhibition  of  faintings 
in  tile  face  of  such  jieculiar  and  for-  by  modern  artists. 

midable  obstacles.^  IVe  are  yet  un¬ 
furnished  with  sufficient  data,  on  The  Institution  for  the  Eiuou- 
wliich  to  found  any  thing  like  a  sa-  ragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which 
tisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  the  public,  as  well  as  the  artists  ol 
From  the  difficulties  and  limited  sue-  tliis  country,  already  owe  so  much, 
cess  attending  the  first  ten  years  of  has  this  year  departed  from  its  usual 
the  IVotestant  Mission  to  China,  it  system  of  giving  an  exhibition  of  an- 
w  ere  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  cient  and  modern  paintings  alternatc- 
that,  even  with  ampler  means,  and  a  ly,  and  presented,  a  second  time,  the 
more  abundant  supply  of  laliourcrs,  works  of  modern  artists  to  the  cou- 
tbe  beneficial  eftecls  produced  will  sideration  of  the  Metro^lis.  I'roni 
long  continue  to  be  few  and  insigni-  the  w’ell-known  taste  and  judgimiit 
ficant.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  from  which  characterize  the  gentlemen 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  who  take  the  lead  in  this  institution, 
century,  Catholic  Missionaries  have  w'e  doubt  not  that  there  were  gmxl 
been  scattered  throughout  this  ex-  reasons  for  tliis  deviation  from  their 
tensive  emjiire ;  but,  from  the  exer-  original  design ;  but  w^e  hojK?  that 
tions  and  character  of  a  great  por-  it  will  not  again  be  repeated.  No 
tion  of  these,  little  good  could  liave  persons  can  see  in  a  stronger  manner 
rcsulttnl,  even  in  more  favourable  than  we  do,  the  immense  importance 
c  ircum stances.  They  j^rincipally  be-  of  giving  to  artists  an  opportunity  of 
longed  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  w  hose  making  their  works  known  to  the 
|X)licy  led  them  rather  to  modify  public ;  and  we  are  well  aware, 
tlieir  religion  into  unison  w  ith  thepre-  that  all  plans  for  the  improvement 
.indices  of  men,  than  to  attempt  to  of  art  must  be  entirely  nugatory, 
conform  their  faith  to  the  standard  unless  means  are  afforded  tlicm  of 
of  revealed  truth.  Pascal,  in  the  disposing  of  their  productions.  But 
Provincial  J^etters,  informs  us  of  a  while  we  give  full  weight  to  those 
fact,  which  shews  what  progress  considerations  on  the  one  hand,  we 
(  hristianity  might  be  expect^  to  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  on  the  other,  to 
make  under  such  apostles,  l^peak-  the  fact  w’hich  experience  demon- 
ing  of  their  obliging  and  accommo-  strates  to  be  true,  that  the  founda- 
datiiig  conduct,  in  framing  their  re-  tion  of  excellence,  in  every  branch  ol 
quircmciits  to  suit  the  taste  of  art.,  must  be  laid  in  the  taste  ol 
their  discijdes,  he  mentions  tluit,  in  those  by  whom  its  productions  are  to 
(ffiina.  “  they  allow’  their  (  liristian  be  judged  ;  and  that,  unless  the  ex¬ 
disciples  to  practise  idolatry  itself,  hy  pectations  of  the  public  are  formetl 
the  ingenious  device  of  making  them  upon  a  very  high  standard,  the  cl- 
«*onceal  an  image  of  C'hrist  under  forts  of  artists  are  not  likely  to  rea- 
their  cloaks,  to  which  tlicy  are  in-  lize  them.  From  the  number  ol 
structetl  to  address,  mentirilv,  the  paintings,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
adorations  rendered  publicly  to  which  are  now  purchased  in  tin’’ 
tlieir  idols."  'Phe  practicability  of  country,  it  is  evident  that  an  ample 
the  conversion  of  (  hiiia  is,  in  fact,  a  disposition  exists  to  encourage  the 
]H>int  which  remains  to  be  deter-  works  of  art;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
iniiKHl  by  experiment.  equally  clear  tliat  the  public,  genc- 

\Vv  are  sorry  to  observe,  tliat  the  rally,  are  aware  of  the  qualities  in 
etforts  of  the  C  hinese  M  issionare  like-  w  hich  its  excellence  consists ; 
ly,  for  some  time,  to  lie  more  than  tlieir  taste  is  raised  to  that  high 
usually  limited  ;  the  latest  advices  standard  which  can  alone  lead  to  its 
Jroiu  C  liiiia  stating,  that  the  reign-  ultimate  perfection, 
ing  Kmperor  has  issucil  se  veral  edicts.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeatetj, 
toit'strain  and  prevent  the  admission  that  it  is  by  the  constant  and  habt- 
ot  tho.’.e  Missionaries  from  Jiuropc,  /wa/ study  of  the  great  works,  of 
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ih«t  the  public  taste  is  matured ; 
Hiid  that  any  other  means  of  deye- 
K.piiii;  this  quality,  cither  in  an  in- 
ilividiial,  or  in  society,  are  utterly 
iliimiiical.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
Mq)i>ose  that  a  people,  however  well 
jntorineil  they  may  be  in  other  re- 
spats,  can  at  once,  and  without  any 
privious  study,  be  awakened  to  a 
M  iisi*  of  the  beauties  of  art,  as  to 
sup])ose  that  a  nation  of  savages 
CKuld  at  once  be  made  sensible  of  the 
( MvllLiice  of  Pope  or  Milton  :  and 
t  xpcTicnce  demonstrates,  that  a  na- 
fioii.  tlie  most  intelligent  in  other  re- 
i^pi  ts,  may,  from  never  having  had 
an  (ipj)ortunijty  of  studying  the  great 
iiitHk  ls  of  antiquity,  be  as  utterly  in- 
f.ipa))le  of  appreciating  the  merits  of 
sail))ture  or  painting,  as  a  set  of  ig¬ 
norant  ])easants  would  be  of  under- 
Manding  the  theorems  of  Newton  or 
La}»lace. 

Among  a  peo])Ie,  however,  trained 
to  habits  of  inttdlectual  exercise,  and 
p'iss(ssing  minds  cultivated  by  the 
tody  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
i:  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity 
fa  to,  once  cultivated,  will  spring  up 
.lid  Hoiirish.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
<'hs(  rvation,  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  (luring  the  last  twenty  years,  af- 
lords  the  most  signal  proof.  At  the 

•  oiiinioncement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  ])ublic  taste,  in  arcliitecture, 
was  at  tlte  lowest  ebb :  and  it  was 
ilio  universal  observation  of  foreign- 

*  Is,  tliat  the  unparalleled  advan- 
ta,.os  of  stone  and  situation  were  lost, 
m  tliis  city,  by  the  incapacity  of 
those  wlio  bad  the  direction  of  its 
editioes.  Since  the  peace,  however, 
has  given  a  new  direction  to  the 
puhlie  mind,  and  the  taste  of  so  large 

I'roporiion  of  the  higher  orders 
l  as  be  en  improved  by  the  advan- 
t.u:(  s  i)f  foreign  travelling,  not  only 
tile  liuildiiigs,  but  the  taste  of  the 
Inliahitants  in  regard  to  them,  has 
m  .1  d ( *  a  n  ad  vancem en  t,  which ,  a  jyriori, 
wi  should  have  thought  impossible 
111  so  short  a  period. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  that  no 
I  nmlar  Public  Exhibition  of  the  pro- 
duet  ions  of  painting  and  sculpture 
an  lake  ))lace  to  form  the  taste  and 
vorrt ct  the  ignorance  of  our  people 
upon  tlu'sc  sul)ject8  ;  and,  therefore, 
dw  improvements  of  the  national 
in  regard  to  these  arts,  must 


necessarily  be  much  slower  than  in 
regard  to  architecture,  which,  being 
always  in  the  public  eye,  forces  itself 
upon  the  observation  of  the  most 
careless  spectators.  This,  however, 
renders  it  the  more  important,  that 
the  few  occasions  on  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  an  Exhibition  of 
the  works  of  great  artists,  for  the 
imitation  of  the  artists,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  should  not  be  neglected. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  we 
viewed,  with  the  utmost  satisiaction, 
Mr  Williams’s  charming  exhibition 
of  water-colour  jiaintings,  whi^h 
formed  so  great  an  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  during  this  winter.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  correct  drawings  of  the 
noble  edilices  which  attest  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  taste  of  Ancient  Greece, 
would  of  itself  have  been  a  very  great 
object.  But  to  have  these  imposing 
ruins  delineated  with  the  eye  of  re¬ 
fined  genius,  and  adorned  with  the 
colours  of  a  poetical  imagination, 
was  a  combination  of  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  at  one  period,  we 
never  hoped  to  see  realized  in  this 
country,  and  from  which  we  anti¬ 
cipate  the  happiest  results  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  prt^css  of  art  amongst  us. 
earnestly  hope,  that  the  signal  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  his  first  ex¬ 
hibition,  will  encourage  this  distin¬ 
guished  artist  to  continue  and  in¬ 
crease  his  exertions ;  and  that  the 
Metropolis  may  often  have  to  boast 
of  similar  collections,  at  once  so  gra¬ 
tifying  to  its  pride,  and  so  beneficial 
to  its  improvement. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Artists,  which  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  of  Mr  Williams’s  paint¬ 
ings,  displayed,  of  course,  a  greater 
variety  of  talent,  and  a  less  pleas¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  taste.  M^ithout 
imputing  any  improper  lenity  to  the 
Committee  of  Management,  and  with¬ 
out  meaning  to  throw  the  slightest 
damp  on  the  efforts  of  rising  genius, 
we  must  observe,  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  were  then  admitted, 
which  were  not  calculated  either  to 
do  any  service  to  the  artists,  or  pro¬ 
mote,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tlie  pro¬ 
gress  of  art.  We  regret  this  tlie  more, 
l^cause  .some  of  these  paintings  oc¬ 
cupied  conspicuous  places  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  and  becau.se  their  number 
was  so  consiilerable,  as  to  produce, 


upon  a  careless  spectator,  the  impres-  chanted  the  ciyilized  world.  So  suc- 
sion  tliat  it  contained  much  less  ta-  ceasful  has  he  been  in  this  respect 
lent  than  it  really  possessed.  It  was  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  btlitvf 
not  till  a  second  or  third  \'isit  that  that  the  marble  will  speak,  and  in- 
we  ourselves  lx‘came  sensible  of  its  voluntarily  led  to  anticipate  the  bril- 
merits ;  and  very  possibly,  from  this  liant  ane^ote  or  humorous  storv 
cause,  we  may  not  yet  be  qualified  to  which  is  to  follow  the  smile  which 
do  it  full  justice.  plays  round  the  lips.  But  it  is  for 

The  department  in  which  we  ob-  the  very  reason  that  it  wanU  that 
serv’ed  the  most  remarkable  improve-  expression  that  Mr  Joseph’s  bust  oi 
ment  over  the  productions  of  last  Dr  Gregory  appears  to  us  to  be  nu-rc 
year,  was  in  the  sculpture.  There  permanently  pleasing.  The  one  ex- 
are  many  circumstances  which  render  hibits  a  momentary  expression,  the 
it  probable,  that  this  is  the  first  of  other  the  permanent  character  of  tlu' 
the  arts  of  imitation  which  will  rise  countenance.  Great  as  is  the  taleTU 
to  eminence  in  this  country,  and  cer-  desplayed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  heail, 
tainly  there  is  none  in  w  hich  a  nobler  it  exhibits  the  fleeting  expression 
field  is  opened  to  the  efforts  of  genius,  arising  from  a  momentary  sally  only ; 
It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  while  that  of  Dr  Gregory  is  ex pres- 
therefore,  that  we  have  to  reconl  the  sive  of  the  lasting  impression  whidi 
rising  talents  of  a  sculptor,  whose  the  mental  cliaracter  has  imprintcil 
busts  we  hesitate  not  to  place  beside  on  the  countenance.  The  latter  a]>- 
those  of  C ’ban try,  or  of  any  artists  proaches  more  nearly  to  the  standan’ 
in  tliat  department,  in  ancient  or  which  the  ancient  sculptors  fixed  Ibi 
moilern  times.  allude  to  Mr  themselves,  while,  in  the  former,  tin 

Joseph,  and  he  will  believe  that  we  artist  has  endeavoured  to  express,  oi 
s}K?ak  with  sineerity,  when  we  praise  pale  and  lifeless  marble,  the  fire  ain 
his  protluctions,  because  we  hesitated  animation  which  modem  paintin': 
not  to  censure  freely  what  we  con-  with  the  aid  of  light,  and  colourini: 
ceived  to  lie  his  defects  in  the  Exhi-  has  been  so  sucoe^ul  in  represent 
hition  of  last  season.  ing. 

Tlie  improvement  of  this  artist  The  bust  of  Mr  Matthews,  b; 
since  that  jieriod  is  extremely  re-  Joseph,  is  also  an  admirable  piece  o 
markable.  \Vliilc  his  works  con-  art ;  and  that  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  au 
tinue  to  exhibit  the  strong  resem-  thor  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  present 
hlance  which,  from  the  first,  disdii-  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  nienta 
guished  them,  tlie  defects  which  were  vigour  which  is  -anywhere  to  h 
visible  in  his  early  productions  have  met  wnth.  But,  unfortunately,  it  i 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  placed  in  a  situation  where  its  intrit 
appearance  of  s1(me  is  no  longer  are  much  concealed,  and  a  paiiui] 
visible  in  his  heads ;  the  details  are  feeling  is  connected  with  a  counti 
finishtHl  witli  the  truth  of  nature ;  nance,  which  none  who  knew  it  wi 
and  his  draperies  are  thrown  with  ever  recollect  without  gratitude  an 
the  ease  and  <lignity  of  true  genius,  affection. 

in  the  head  of  Dr  (iregory,  these  Having  said  thus  much  in  praij 
merits  are  j»artieularly  conspicuous,  of  the  great  talents  of  Mr  Jost  j)! 
The  talent  and  force  of  mind  which  we  must  observe,  in  justice  to 
characteriztMl  that  memorable  man,  f ’hantry,  who  has  honoured  the 
are  ])ourtrayed  in  the  most  pleasing  hibition  by  contributing  to  its  suj 
manner,  and  softened  by  an  expres-  port,*that  he  has  had  the  merit  alon 
sion  which  his  countenance  l>ore  in  of  all  modem  artists  since  the  tin 
its  happit‘st  moments.  We  consider  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  extending  t 
this  bust  as  tlie  fint'st  in  the  Exhibi-  boundaries  of  the  art,  and  opcnini 
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rants.  It  is  Chantry  alone  who  has  and  in  which  little  has  hitherto  been 
iroiu’cived  the  possibility  of  express-  done  in  this  country. 

1114  the  PATHETIC  in  statuary  ;  and  W e  wish  we  could  say  that  as  great 

tlk*  magic  of  his  compositions  con-  progress  is  observable  in  the  jmint- 
sists  chiefly  in  the  admirable  use  ings  as  the  sculpture  exhibits.  With 
which  he  has  made  of  that  powerful  some  brilliant  exceptions,  however, 
engine.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  we  must  admit,  that  the  Exhibition  is 
1  ►ving  Gladiator  and  the  Medicean  not  superior  to  what  it  was  last  year. 
A'enus,  we  know  of.no  ancient  sculp-  The  artists  have  maintained  their 
ture  in  which  the  expression  of  pa-  former  reputation ;  but  they  have 
ihetic  feeling  is  attempted  ;  but  the  done  little  to  encrease  it. 
ustonishing  effect  with  which  Chan-  In  portrait  painting,  Mr  Raeburn, 
trv  has  j)ourtrayed  it,  has  opened  a  as  usual,  decidedly  takes  the  lead, 
ik  w  era  in  the  history  of  the  art.  His  portrait  of  Sir  John  Hay,  of  Mr 
Ills  ligures  of  the  sleeping  children  Pillans,  and  of  Mr  AVilliams,  are  not 
in  l.itchtield  Cathedral — of  the  fa-  only  admirable  likenesses  of  these 
Hilly  of  Mr  \\"att  receiving  his  last  gentlemen,  but  highly  valuable  as 
benediction — and  of  the  numerous  works  of  art.  W e  regret  that  there 
ilea  ill-bed  scenes  which  he  has  re-  are  not  in  the  Exhibition  more  of 
jiresented,  touch  the  heart  in  a  way  the  productions  of  an  artist  who  has 
which  hardly  any  of  the  great  models  never  cea^,  during  a  long  and  ho¬ 
ot  antiquity  have  effected.  The  per-  nourable  career,  to  exhibit  works 
lection  of  the  art  is  doubtless  greater  eminently  distinguished  by  force  and 
r.i  iliese  ancient  statues,  and  the  de-  talent,  and  who  of  late  years  has  been 
lineation  of  character  more  exalted ;  roused,  by  the  rising  talent  which 
l»iit  to  a  being  touched  writh  the  was  growing  around  him,  to  a  degree 
weaknesses,  and  subject  to  the  sor-  of  perfection  far  surpassing  the  pro- 
rows  of  life,  the  representation  of  the  ductions  of  his  earlier  years.  In  the 
emotions  in  which  we  all  participate,  works  of  so  distinguiblied  an  artist, 
1'  more  affecting.  In  the  Apollo,  or  and  to  whom  the  country  is  under 
tile  A'enus,  w'e  admire  the  perfection  such  deep  obligations,  it  would  be 
of  the  human  form,  and  the  expres-  envious  to  attempt  to  discover  de- 
sion  of  a  mental  character  above  the  fects,  and,  in  truth,  none  are  to  be 
i  ciich  of  mortality ;  but  in  Chan-  found  but  such  as  arise  necessarily 
iry’s  pathetic  groups,  we  see  the  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
rcjircsentation  of  feeUng  w’hich  we  is  placed.  His  works  will  always 
lia\  0  ourselves  experience,  and  feel  be  held  in  high  estimation  as  charac- 
as  when  we  hear  the  sound  of  an  air  teristic,  vigorous,  and  pleasing  like- 
whioh  was  familiar  to  our  youth;  the  nesses;  and  the  future  historian  of 
heart  is  again  wrung  by  those  strong  Scottish  art  will  not  forget  that  he 
rmoiions,  which  repose  during  the  began  his  career  when  taste  had  made 
bu^iness  of  ordinary  life ;  and  are  a-  no  progress  in  this  country,  and  that 
roused  only,  at  long  intervals,  to  re-  he  first  taught  the  capabilities  of  art, 
mind  us  of  the  spiritual  destination  and  spread  a  taste  for  its  beauties, 
ot  (uir  being.  among  a  people  to  whom  both  the 

Air  Scoular  has  furnished  several  one  and  the  other  were  unknown, 
busts,  and  some  compositions,  for  this  The  portraits  by  the  two  Watsons 
Exhibition;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  also  possess,  in  tne  most  part,  very 
•iia:  u  very  considerable  improve-  considerable  merits ;  but  there  is 
fi'tut  is  visible  in  his  works.  He  something  in  the  coarseness  with 
luv  tlie  merit,  and  it  is  no  incon-  which  the  details  of  their  paintings 
''idt  rable  one,  of  alttmpting  some-  are  finished,  for  which  we  can  find 
diiiig  eminent,  and  of  being  at  least  no  sufficient  apology.  It  may  be 
;‘\vare  of  the  capabilities  and  ultimate  very  true,  that  they  are  pressed  for 
1^  rfection  of  his  art.  We  would  re-  time,  and  that  they  consider  their 
‘  oiiiniend  him  to  continue  the  study  object  accomplished  if  they  have 
'  i  llasso  Relievos ;  a  brancli  of  art,  made  a  good  likeness ;  but  it  will 
111  which,  as  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  more 
I  liorwalilson’s  Triumph  of  Alexan-  pressed  than  Titian,  or  Vandyke,  or 
»b  r  demonstrate,  there  is  ample  room  v'elasquez,  or  Raphael  was,  who  yet 
I'T  tile  greatest  display  of  genius,  finished  all  parts  of  their  portraits 
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with  such  care,  that  long  after  the 
value  of  the  likeness  is  forgotten, 
they  are  admired  and  sought  after  as 
splendid  specimens  of  arU  Our  ar¬ 
tists  may  be  assured,  that  they  will 
never  become  truly  eminent  till  they 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  finishing 
their  jwrtraits  with  the  care  which 
those  great  masters  bestowed  on  their 
compositions,  and  till  every  one  con¬ 
siders  his  reputation  at  stake,  if  any 
part  of  the  painting  is  done  with 
less  c.:re  than  the  countenance.  AV’^e 
would  not  address  such  observations 
to  these  gentlemen,  did  we  not  en¬ 
tertain  a  high  opinion  of  their  ta¬ 
lents,  and  were  we  not  convinced 
that  they  arc  capable  of  producing 
pictures  free  from  all  the  blemishes 
w'c  at  j)resent  regret  to  find  in 
them. 

The  juctureof  Mr  Calcraft,  in  the 
character  of  Car  win,  by  Miss  Pa- 
trickson,  is  finisheil  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  effect.  The  light  and  shadow 
remind  us  of  the  old  paintings  of 
the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools. 

Some  of  Mr  Thomson’s  miniatures 
are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  there 
is  a  most  extraordinary  inequality  in 
the  merit  of  his  productions.  His 
head  of  one  of  his  own  daughters  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  elegance  ;  but 
in  some  of  the  adjoining  grou])s, 
there  is  a  degree  of  confusion,  and  a 
want  of  the  proper  balance  of  light 
and  shade,  which  destroys  the  effect 
the  figures,  taken  singly,  w’ould  pro¬ 
duce. 

Mr  Allan’s  picture  of  Sir  ^^'altcr 
Scott’s  son,  in  a!i  Hussar  uniform, 
though  by  no  means  destitute  of  me¬ 
rit,  is  unworthy  of  the  rejmtation 
which  he  has  so  justly  established, 
and  the  talents  which  he  unquestion¬ 
ably  possesses.  The  details  both  of  the 
rountenance  and  figure  are  finislu  d 
with  truth  and  with  great  taste,  on  the 
part  of  the  artist ;  but  there  is  a  want 
of  strength,  and  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  which  is  an  irrej)arable  defect 
in  a  j)ainting  of  such  magnitude. 
Al'e  h  ave  heard  that  this  gentleman, 
after  having  arrangtHl  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  figures,  models  them  in 
clay,  and  arranges  them  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  by  actual  experiment,  how  the 
shadows  will  fall,  and  that  his  pic¬ 
ture  is  formed  on  that  basis.  Such 
an  attempt  shews  a  most  praise-wor- 
ihy  diligence,  and  a  strong  desire  to 


copy  the  actual  appearance  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  we  doubt  extremely  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  tlie  way  to  form  a  great 
painting.  If  we  look  at  the  old  pic- 
tures  of  the  Italian  or  Flemish  school, 
we  perceive  effects  of  light  and  shade] 
such  as  never,  or  very  rarely,  occur  iii 
real  life.  The  shade  in  which  great 
part  of  their  figures  are  enveloped,  i*. 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  light  which  is  thrown  on  thosi* 
which  occupy  the  most  conspicuous 
situations.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt 
that  these  great  masters  understood 
the  true  secret  of  their  art ;  and  tliat 
if  they  deviated  from  ’  the  natural 
light,  it  was  because  they  found  that 
it  coidd  not  be  imitated  on  canvass, 
or  that  the  object  of  painting  was  not 
the  actual  copy  of  the  appearances 
which  she  presents. 

In  truth,  the  slightest  considera¬ 
tion,  both  of  the  limits  of  painting, 
and  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed, 
must  convince  us  that  their  princi¬ 
ples,  in  this  respect,  wxre  well  found¬ 
ed.  The  beautiful  in  nature  is  a  to¬ 
tally  different  thing  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  art.  The  charm  which  wo 
feel  in  beholding  a  beautiful  land¬ 
scape,  is  composed  of  many  different 
emotions,  only  one  of  which  can  hi* 
awakened  by  the  representation  ol 
the  painter.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  brilliancy  and 
nniversuUiy  of  the  light  which  cha¬ 
racterises  the  blaze  of  noon ;  but  it 
a  painter  were  to  attempt  to  repre¬ 
sent  it,  he  would  fail  in  protlucing 
the  slightest  emotion.  There  is  an 
vnity  of  effect,  which  is  not  less  es¬ 
sential  in  painting  than  in  the  dra¬ 
ma  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  it,  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  picture  must  be  tlirov^  n 
into  shade.  This  is  to  be  done,  not 
because  such  shades  are  ever  seen  in 
nature,  but  because  the  singleness  ol 
emotion  which  the  art  r^uires,  can 
be  produced  only  by  their  interposi¬ 
tion.  The  flood  of  varied  feelings, 
which  rush  on  the  mind  upon  con¬ 
templating  the  beauty  of  nature,  can 
never  be  aw^akened  by  the  paiiiur, 
because  the  greater  part  of  th^  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  by  his  pencil*  He 
must  supply  the  defect,  by  encreas- 
ing  the  intensity  of  the  emotion 
which  he  can  awaken  ;  and  this  re¬ 
quires  that  the  objects  which  are  tc 
produce  it,  should  be  brought  pro- 
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iiiincntly  forward,  by  the  obscurity 
of  those  which  surround  them. 

Phcre  is  anotlier  reason  w^hy  the 
shadows  of  painting  must  be  totally 
ditKreiit  from  those  which  nature 
t  \]u])its.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light 
(.f  ilie  sun  is  altogether  beyond  the 
nnitation  of  the  artist.  Since  he 
tiuinot  represent  the  light  which  na- 
lure  throws,  he  must  encrease  the 
Miagiiitude  and  the  depth  of  his  shade. 
If  any  o!ie,  accordingly,  will  study 
ilie  drawings  in  the  lAher  Per  it  a- 
n.v,  in  wliich  the  wonderful  know- 
lid 'le  which  Claude  l^orraine  jwssess- 
1(1  of  light  and  shadow  is  displayed, 
lie  will  find  that  the  secret,  both 
<»f  the  unity  of  ettcct  which  he  pro- 
duc(‘s,  and  of  the  enchanting  light 
which  lie  exhibits,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  small  number  of  objects  which 
arc  strongly  illuminated,  and  the 
multitude  of  intermediate  shades  by 
winch  that  light  is  softened  in  the 
!( luainder  of  the  picture.  The  same 
will  he  found  to  be  the  case  wdth  the 
enat  ])aintings  of  Raphael,  the  Ca- 
racci,  Domiiiichino,  and  Correggio. 
Had  these  artists  copied  the  light  and 
hade  which  they  acually  observed  in 
nature,  they  would  never  have  suc- 
cfcded  in  producing  the  matchless 
>l>ccinieiis  w’hich  they  have  left.  It 

the  more  singular  that  Mr  Allan 
should  have  fallen  into  this  error, 
av  the  first  painting  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  this  country,  that  of  the 
<  ircassian  Captives,  exhibits  such 
masterly  management  of  light  and 
shadow.  Had  the  picture  of  the 
i’ri  ss-(Jang  and  of  the  Death  of  Arch- 
hisho]>  Sharpe  displayed  the  unity 
<'f  ctlect  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
tliis  admirable  picture,  they  would 
have  tstahlished,  beyond  the  possi- 
hihiy  of  dispute,  the  high  reputation 
which,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  the  exhi- 
huion  of  the  last  of  these  pictures  ac- 
<iuired  for  Mr  Allan  in  London,  last 
'^ninmer. 

I’hcre  are  some  specimens  in  the 
Exhibition,  by  Mr  Fraser,  which  sus- 
•uiu  the  welUearnctl  character  which 
h  ‘  ac(|uired  by  his  earlier  produc- 
ti'ujs.  'Pile  ])ictures  of  the  larder, 
ot  a  figure  with  still  life,  and  of  a 
view  near  Liverpool,  with  fishing- 
h<*.us,  arc  admirable  performances, 
hoih  in  resj)ect  of  design  and  of  exe- 
cuti(>n.  'rhe  delicacy,  taste,  and 
h  klity,  with  which  the  plumage  of 


the  birds  is  finished,  is  wrorthy  of  the 
best  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school. 
We  anxiously  wish  to  recommend 
this  most  promising  young  artist  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  public, 
and,  we  are  confident,  that  if  he 
meet  with  the  reward  which  he  de¬ 
serves,  he  will  prove  both  an  orna¬ 
ment  and  an  honour  to  the  art  in 
this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatest  dis¬ 
advantages,  the  genius  of  Mr  Geikie 
again  appears  to  have  assigned  him 
an  honourable  place  in  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  His  talent  in  the  delineation 
of  low"  characters,  and  of  humorous 
expression,  and  the  uniform  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  drawing,  are  very  re¬ 
markable.  The  picture  of  a  scene  in 
the  Grass-market  of  Edinburgh  pos- 
81*8808  very  great  merits,  and  will,  we 
hope,  bring  him  the  encouragement 
which  his  great  and  jK'rsevering  me¬ 
rits  so  w’ell  entitle  him  to  expect. 

The  collection  of  LANDSCArKS  is, 
W"e  think,  u)K)n  the  whole,  decidedly 
sui^erior  to  that  of  Figures.  In  the 
first  rank  of  excellence,  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  branch  of  the  art,  we  must  place 
Mr  Thomson,  a  gentleman  whose 
genius  seems  to  be  daily  developing 
itself  more  vigorously,  and  w’hose 
conceptions  are  fraught  wdth  the 
liighest  marks  of  original  and  pro¬ 
found  feeling.  The  tw"o  upright 
landscapes,  by  this  master,  remind  us 
of  the  best  designs  by  Poussin  :  his 
view  of  Dunbar  Castle,  and  the  Bay 
of  Abcrlady,  prove  that  he  has  the 
eye  of  Vernot  for  marine  scenery  ; 
while  his  viewr  in  the  park  of  Dud- 
dingston  approaches  to  the  glow  and 
the  colouring  of  Claude.  But  the 
great  merit  of  his  paintings  consists 
in  their  compositions,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  the 
great  knowledge  which  he  exhibits 
of  the  combination  and  the  power  of 
colouring.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  details  of  the  objects  whicli  he 
so  skilfully  throws  together,  are  not 
finished  in  a  manner  at  all  suitable 
to  the  magnificence  of  their  concep¬ 
tion.  His  trees,  at  a  distance,  re¬ 
mind  the  spectator  of  the  beautiful 
masses  of  foliage  by  which  Claude 
brought  out  the  effect  of  his  evening 
skies ;  but  if  you  approach  the  paint¬ 
ing,  you  look  in  vain  for  that  rich¬ 
ness  and  iriUh  of  finishing,  which  lies 
veiled  under  the  glow  of  magical  co- 
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lourinfi:.  Mr  Thomson  appears  to  pearances  of  nature.  But  makiu': 
])aiiit  always  w’ith  a  broad  brush,  these  observations,  we  must  beg  leave, 
and  to  apprehend  that  minute  tinish-  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  express 
ing  of  the  details  of  a  landscape  may  our  sense  of  the  great  merits  of  this 
hurt  the  general  effect,  forgetting  artist,  ivho  has  b^n  truly  called  the 
that  it  is  ill  the  combination  of  truth,  Father  of  Landscape  Painting,  in 
and  minuteness  of  finishing,  with  this  country, 
breadth  and  generality  of  effect,  that  Mr  Wil^n  has  adorned  the  Exhi- 
the  |KTfection  of  the  art  consists.  It  bition  by  one  landscape  of  uncoiii- 
may  1k‘  doubted,  too,  whether  he  al-  mon  beauty — the  view  of  Evening  in 
ways  gives  the  effect  to  a  scene  which  the  Bay  of  Genoa.  Nothing  can  Ik 
its  character  requires.  No  one,  for  hner  than  the  light  on  the  water,  or 
examjjlo,  will  dispute  the  admirafde  the  glow  which  is  thrown  over  the 
colouring  of  tlie  view  of  Aberlady  w^ooded  hill,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Bay.  But  surely  that  scene,  in  which  picture.  The  character  of  that  hill, 
the  fore-ground  is  nothing,  and  too,  is  truly  Italian  ;  and  no  one  can 
w  hich  ])ossesses  no  charm  but  the  mistake  the  beautiful  combination  of 
variety  and  interest  of  the  objects  in  numerous  buildings,  with  rich  fo- 
the  distance,  might  have  been  repre-  liage,  w’hich  forms  the  grand  charac- 
scntetl  in  a  more  suitable  light,  than  teristic  of  Appenine  scenery.  If  tlicrc 
with  an  cast  wind,  and  a  troubled  is  any  fault  in  this  picture,  it  is  to 
sea,  and  a  back-ground  hardly  dis-  be  found  in  the  feebleness  of  the 
tinguishablc  through  the  mist:  a  tree  iu  the  fore-ground.  To  bring 
calm  sea,  and  a  summer  sunset,  are  out  the  bright  illumination  of  the 
requisite  to  unfold  the  beauty  of  that  sky  and  the  water,  and  to  force  a  ha- 
scene  ;  and  such  an  effect,  brought  lance  to  the  weight  of  objects  on  the 
out  ])y  Mr  Thomson's  colouring,  other  side,  a  large  mass  of  dark  fo- 
w  ould  have  been  an  object  worthy  liage  was  requisite.  The  tree  which 
of  fiis  genius.  Mr  Wilson  has  introduced  is  too 

'Die  landscapes  of  Mr  Xaysmith,  light  and  too  flimsy  for  this  purpose ; 
and  of  some  of  his  family,  exhibit  in  consequence  of  which,  the  picture 
the  usual  merits  and  defects  of  their  has  an  appearance  of  feebleness, 
scliool.  There  are  few  better  pic-  wdiich  deceives  those  who  do  not  at- 
turcs  in  the  C’ollection  than  the  viewr  tend  to  its  real  beauties.  If  we  could 
of  hldiiiburgh  l^astle  from  the  Grass-  combine  the  illuminated  sky,  beaiiti- 
market :  and  the  painting  of  tlie  Lake  ful  execution,  and  Italian  imagina- 
of  Lucerne  is  executed  with  delicacy  tion  of  Mr  A\’^ilson,  with  the  vigorous 
and  taste.  But  this  picture  exhibits,  conception  and  pow’erful  pencil  of  Mr 
in  a  striking  manner,  tlie  defects  of  'riiomson,  we  would  produce  a  pain- 
his  style  of  painting.  There  is  no-  ter  whom  we  wrould  not  hesitate’  to 
thing  characteristic  in  it.  The  spec-  call  the  Claude  of  the  North  ot 
tator  should  ho  able  to  say  at  once,  Europe. 

from  the  appearance  of  a  landscape.  Among  the  excellent  pictures  of 
whether  it  is  taken  from  the  Iligli-  this  Exhibition,  w’e  must  not  omit  to 
lands  of  Scotland,  from  the  Itjilian  mention  the  view  of  the  Red-llcad, 
Lakes,  or  from  the  Swiss  Country,  in  Angussliire,  by  J.  F.  Williams. 
Each  of  these  districts  has  a  cha-  The  rocks,  the  sky,  and  the  waves, 
racter  peculiarly  its  ow  n,  and  which  are  there  painted  with  a  vigour  and 
painting  can  easily  imitate.  But  no  truth  .worthy  of  Vernot  himself, 
one  could  say,  from  looking  at  this  This  is  by  far  the  best  picture  wc 
picture,  whetlicr  it  was  a  scene  in  have  ever  seen  by  this  artist ;  and 
Scotland,  in  Switzerland,  or  in  Italy,  the  defects  which  were  conspicuous 
bile,  therefore,  we  give  full  merit  in  his  view  of  Heidelberg  Castle,  last 
to  the  delicacy  of  this  artist’s  colour-  year,  seem  in  it,  at  least,  to  be  cor¬ 
ing,  the  frt*etlom  of  his  touch,  and  rccted.  The  colouring  is  chaste, 

the  beauty  of  his  shades,  we  much  pow’erful,  and  yet  delicately  finished ; 

regret  that  he  has  formed  for  him-  the  light  and  shade  are  thrown  in 
self  and  his  school  a  peculiar  ma/i-  large  imposing  masses ;  and  the  con- 
which,  however  beautiful  in  it-  ception  of  the  whole  is  entirely  suit- 
selt,  dots  not  seem  capable  of  adapt-  able  to  the  character  of  the  objecu 
ing  itself  to  the  varied  forms  and  ap-  which  were  to  be  represented.  ^ 
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l  on  T-atulatc  the  public  on  the  signal  will  rise  to  great  eminence  in  hia  pro- 
nii|»rovomcnt  which  this  artist  has  fession. 

i\hil)itc(l  tluring  the  last  year,  and  We  are  happy  to  observe  a  great 
liopc  it  is  but  the  prelude  to  still  improvement  in  the  landscapes  of 
.naUT  exertions,  and  more  perfect  Mr  P.  Gibson.  His  view  between 
Miccess.  the  Trossachs  and  Callendar  pos- 

riitTc  is  a  small  landscape  by  one  sesses  considerable  merits :  the  trees 
.ii  tist  which  we  have  heard  praiseil  are  touched  with  vigour  and  truth, 
with  tlie  utmost  enthusiasm,  by  some  and  the  composition  arranged  by  a 
vt  ry  competent  judges,  and  which  skilful  hand.  The  colouring,  how- 
must  not  be  pass^  over  without  spe-  ever,  is  too  cold  and  grave ;  and  the 
I  ial  notice :  we  allude  to  the  view,  purple  colour  of  the  stubble  flower 
attvT  a  shower,  in  North  Wales,  by  does  not  appear  to  be  introduced 
\\\  Innnell.  No  one  can  feel  more  wdth  a  very  happy  effect, 
strongly  than  we  do  the  brilliancy  of  The  large  painting,  in  the  style  of 
tile  folouring  in  this  little  picture,  Claude,  by  a  gentleman  from  London, 
or  the  strong  observ4/:on  of  na-  is  a  composition  in  which  there  is 
niri*  wliich  the  sky,  and  the  distant  much  to  admire.  The  artist  seems 
iiiounuin,  exhibit.  They  have  all  imbued  with  the  style  of  the  great 
tlio  f  reshness  of  reality,  in  the  mo-  masters  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  dejJth 
Hunt  which  the  artist  has  select-  of  his  shades,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
k1  for  the  imitation.  But,  on  the  his  composition,  proves  that  he  is  de- 
oiluT  hand,  the  fore-ground,  and  sirous  of  imitating  them.  The  effect 
tlic  middle  of  the  piece,  appear  to  of  tlie  trees  in  the  centre  is  extreme- 
bo  altogether  unworthy  of  such  ac-  ly  good,  and  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
roinpaniinents.  They  have  neither  ture  altogether  such  as  to  entitle  the 
b- auiy,  sublimity,  nor  any  interestr  artist  to  the  wannest  thanks  of  the 
lUg  quality  to  recommend  them. —  Institution  and  the  public. 

'»V.‘  presume  they  are  the  objects  We  have  heard  that  it  is  in  agi- 
v\iiieli  were  actually  before  the  ar-  tation  to  build  a  suit  of  rooms,  in 
list’s  eye  wdicn  he  saw  the  gleam  the  new  edifices  projected  on  the 
wbieh  hehasso  wellpourtrayed.  But  Mound,  for  the  accommodation  of 
•loes  Mr  Linnell  really  imagine  that  this  most  useful  Institution  ;  and 
tbe  art  of  painting  consists  in  no-  that,  when  this  is  done,  it  w'ill  be  in 
but  going  out  on  the  high-  the  power  of  the  managers  to  have 
road,  and  copying  whatever  he  sees  an  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  ancient 
biTore  him,  without  any  regard  to  and  modern  masters  at  the  same 
wlu'ther  it  be  m  beautiful  or  time.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this 

not  ?  Must  not  the  artist  select  report  is  well  foundeil.  Nothing 
.'lull  scenes  in  nature  for  his  imi-  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  im- 
I  at  ion  as  are  really  beautiful —  provement  of  the  public  taste,  as  such 
and,  when  selected,  combine  them  a  combination  of  the  great  works  of 
Willi  a  fore-ground  suited  to  their  antiquity,  with  the  efforts  of  modern 
(  baracter — and  manage  the  colour-  genius.  And  we  arc  convinced  that 
mg  and  shade  so  as  to  develope  the  its  result  would  be  eminently  benc- 
•niotion  he  wishes  to  produce And  ficial  to  the  artists  themselves;  for 
now  does  he  accomplish  tliese,  the  though  it  would  unquestionably  de- 
acknowledgcd  ends  of  his  art,  if  he  monstrate  the  great  exertions  which 
nu  roly  paints  whatever  comes  in  his  they  require  to  make,  in  order  to  ri- 
''ay,  without  any  regard  to  the  val  the  masters  of  antiquity,  yet  it 
M  ents  which  are  the  fit  objects  of  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
painting,  or  the  accompaniments  by  which  is  most  likely  to  secure  such 
wliiili  their  effect  is  best  to  be  dis-  an  object:  and  if  it  would  lower  the 
I'layed?  Mr  Linnell's  colouring  vanity  of  some  amongst  them,  it 
disjdays  a  freshness  and  brilliancy  would  do  so  only  in  order  to  fit  them 
P'^culiarly  his  owm  ;  we  hope  he  will  to  receive  higher  honours  than  have 
attend  to  the  principles  of  composi-  yet  been  awarded  to  the  professors 
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THF  MONTROSE  BEACON*.  ^ 

of  Mrs  Shuttles 

It  is  nothing  marvellous  that  a  infer,  that  t 
human  being  should  suffer  the  last  plation  of  such 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  die  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death.  Ilut  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  however  familiar  to  our  sen¬ 
ses,  becomes  somewhat  more  aw'ful 
when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
criminal,  a  woman,  is  executed  for 
the  murder  of  her  husband.  If, 
therefore,  in  treating  of  the  precious 
inoi'sel  of  Newgate  biography,  whose 
title  is  a]>pended,  we  ha])|)en  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  little  pleasantry,  we  trust 
our  readers  will  remember  that  it  is 
far  from  our  desire  to  treat  with  un- 
bi'i'oming  levity  either  the  crime,  the 
criminal,  or  the  punishment,  fhir 
object  is  to  examine  the  Memoir,  less 
in  reference  to  its  subject,  than  to 
its  literary  merits ;  and  to  adduce  a 
specimen  of  that  singular  talent  for 
writing,  which,  we  fear,  too  often 
slumbers  in  provincial  obscurity,  un¬ 
til  some  occasion  of  strong  excite¬ 
ment,  or  of  shetT  necessity,  awaken 
and  call  it  forth. 

From  its  situation,  the  towm  of 
Montrose  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  aid 
the  sublimatt*tl  aspirations  of  ardent 
and  ])oetic  minds.  Often  have  w’c 
stood  ujK)n  its  bridge,  before  “  the 
morning  sun  liad  climbed  the  em¬ 
pyreal  vault,”  sometimes  spouting 
Lord  Ilyron’s  Address  to  the  Ocean, 
that  ‘‘  gloirious  mirror  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  form,” — at  otlier  times, 
thinking  of  the  glorious  scene  in 
the  Vision  of  Mirza,  as  we  beheld 
at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  ocean  rushing  impetu¬ 
ously  through  three  or  four  narrow' 
arches  Ixmeath  our  feet,  and  i;ll 
at  once  calmly  expanding  into  and 
tilling  the  beautiful  basin,  or  ocean- 
lake,  of  at  least  seven  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  lie  who  can  stand 
ujK)n  that  bridge,  and  gaze  upon  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene  before  him 
without  feeling  emotions  somewhat 
difterent  from  those*  excited  in  the 
hustle  of  erowdt'd  streets,  has  indeed 
little  music  in  his  soul.  Jiut  what 


w'ith  those  sublime  specimens  of  the 
bathos  which  abound  in  every  page 
of  his  little  book.  Had  Mr  lluine 
(the  member  for  Montrose)  visited, 
and  mused  upon  this  scene ;  nay, 
could  he  even  do  it  yet,  with  li’is 
mind  unfettered  and  untrainmelled 
by  the  jarring  of  borough  polities, 
and  the  manoeumngs  of  borough 
delegates,  instead  of  shining  in  our 
Senate  as  a  dirst-rate  matter-of-fact 
man, — losing  hiinsc*li'  in  the  laby¬ 
rinthine  mazes  of  estimates,  —  or 
counting  millions,  with  Mr  Croker 
at  his  elbow  to  check  his  additions, 
his  powers  of  oratory  might  liave  par¬ 
taken  of  a  more  poetical  and  subli¬ 
mated  character,  and  rivalled  tl)o.sc 
sallies  of  wit  and  bursts  of  eloquence 
w’hich  characterize  the  more  splendid 
efforts  of  Burke,  of  Sheridan,  of  Fan¬ 
ning, — and  of  the  Biographer  of  Mrs 
Shuttlcw’orth  ! 

’Fhe  case  of  this  unfortunate  wo¬ 
man  was  remarkable  enough,  but 
not  singular.  She  was  condcmmil 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  (so 
were  the  Ashcrofts,  John  Holinsby, 
and  many  others),  and  to  tlie  last 
protested  her  innocence*. 


•  This  was  just  what  any  body  but  the 
author  of  a  Newgate  Calender  might 
have  a  priori  predicted.  The  woman 
Shuttlew’orth  w  as  almost  continually  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  during  w  hich  her 
passions  w'erc  usually  wrought  up  to 
frenzy  ;  and,  in  that  state,  it  w’as  proved 
that  she  had  committed  the  dreadlul 
deed  that  brought  her  to  an  untimely 
end.  In  her  Bacchanalian  orgasms,  she 
had  frequently  threatened  her  husband  s 
life  ;  and  so  convinced  w'as  the  unhappy 
man  of  his  danger,  that  a  little  before  the 
fatal  catastrophe,  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  leaving  Montrose  ;  and  con¬ 
stantly  refused  to  take  any  friend  to  his 
house,  alleging  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  exj^osed  by  the  fury  of  his  beastly 
s|>ousc.  That  Mrs  S.  should  have  a  very 
imperfect,  or  perhaps  no  recollection  of 
the  commission  of  the  criminal  act,  was, 
therefore,  w  hat  any  one  but  Uie  author  of 
her  life  would  have  naturally  cx^iected  in 
such  circumstances. 


**  Memoirs  of  the  l.ifc  of  Mrs  Shuttle- 
worth,  cxc'c'uled  at  Montn'sc,  <m  the  7th 
nceenil*er  1S21,  for  the  Murder  of  her 
husltand.  With  an  Account  of  her 'J’rial. 
Second  Kdilion,  pp.  72.  Montrose, 
Smith  ;  price  Is.  (»d. 
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The  publication  before  us  is  a 
]>i(*re  of  provincial  special  pleading 
ill  lielialf  of  the  criminal ;  and  some 
tlark  insinuations  of  another,  and 
real,  hut  nameless  perpetrator  of  the 
I  rime,  are  held  forth  ;  but  no  ult^ 
rior  objt*ct,  on  the  part  of  such,  is 
made  evident ;  and  a  respite  of  live 
or  six  wt'eks,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  led  to  no  discovery  calculated 
to  strengthen  such  an  insinuation,  or 
to  i  lieit  a  single  circumstance  in  fa- 
^  our  of  the  criminal.  Taking,  there¬ 
fore,  into  view  all  the  circumstances 
eomiectcd  with  the  proceedings  in 
tliis  woman’s  case — the  highly-re- 
pectahle  jury  who  pronounc^  a 
unanimous  verdict — that  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  mind,  and  destruction  of  me¬ 
mory,  which  habitual  and  copious 
potations  of  ardent  spirits,  operating 
on  ilie  brain*,  produce  in  some  con- 
>iitutions — the  malice  prei^nsc  prov- 
0(1  bt  yond  a  shadow'  of  aoubt — and 
the  total  absence  of  one  solitary  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  establish  even  a  suspi- 
V  ton  as  to  another  perpetrator  of  the 
vTime;  w’e  think  her  condemnation 
an  act  of  public,  and  of  indispens¬ 
able  justice. 

In  the  memoir  of  Mrs  Shuttle- 
tvortb’s  life,  there  is  nothing  besides 
till'  last  act  to  give  her  a  deathless 
name  upon  cream-coloured,  blue,  and 
yellow  paper.  Had  she  formed  one 
of  those  unhappy  beings  sacrificed 
in  front  of  New'gate,  her  name  would 
have  been  washed  to  oblivion  with 
the  morning’s  dose  of  beef-steaks 
,(11(1  porter,  bolted  by  the  handful  of 
cocknies  wdio  had  looked  on  her  ex¬ 
it-  Hut  in  a  place  where  such  a 
scene  is  of  rare,  perhaps  of  unprece- 
'h'lited  occurrence,  it  was  calculated 
to  ]>roduce  a  more  striking  and  last¬ 
ing  impression,  and  our  author’s  at- 
icmjits  to  keep  alive  that  impression 
—whether  for  fame,  for  profit,  or  for 
both — and  to  hold  out  tne  case  as  ^ 


*  riie  Biographer  concludes  wdth  the 
following  sentence,  termed  “  a  peep  into 
t  in-  dissecting  room  :**  ‘‘  Our  readers  will 

n 't  Ik*  disgusted  with  the  horrid  details 
'It  tiu*  dissection.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  only  iMxruliarity  worth  noticing  was 
tlie  soft  composition  of  the  brain.  It  w’as 
'*  much  80,  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
nionstrate  its  parts  to  the  pupils  of  the 
^iiaioniical  School  The  aid  of  Phre- 
to  have  hern  called  in  !  Ed, 


**  Beacon,”  to  enable  his  townsmen 
to  avoid  those  “juggling  fiends,”  who 
would  tempt  them  into  the  currents 
which  hurried  along  this  unhappy 
w'oman  to  perdition,  cannot  fail  to 
be  considered  extremely  laudable  ; 
and  as  “  little  things  arc  great  to 
little  men,”  w’c  feel  anxious  to  com¬ 
municate  to  our  readers  the  pleasure 
we  have  derived  from  observing  his 
success. 

To  facilitate  this  grand  consum¬ 
mation,  we  now  proceed  shortly  to 
speak  of  its  merits  as  a  literary  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  endeavour  to  throw' 
its  circulation  into  a  wider  range 
tlian  it  could  ever  have  8t‘cured  for 
itself.  To  effect  tins,  w'e  might  only 
infonn  our  readers,  that  it  contains 
samples  of  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
nicety  of  description,  which  they  may 
searcli  for  in  vain  in  the  pages  of 
Hume,  of  Gibbon,  or  of  Robertson. 
We  must,  how'ever,  as  in  duty  bound, 
present  them  with  a  few  of  these  : — 
and,  first,  the  history  and  analysis  of 
that  horrible  last  instrument,  the 
rope,  as  given  by  our  author  in  three 
lines,  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

“  The  cord  was  in  all  five  fathoms  in 
length.  It  was  manufactured  in  Mon¬ 
trose,  of  the  best  hemp,  and  contained 
thirty  threads  or  strands  in  its  composi¬ 
tions’*  ! ! !  p.  36. 

Next,  as  to  the  unity  of  time  and 
place. 

“  Wherever  time  is  mentioned,  this 
day,  it  w'as  taken  from  a  w’atch  adjusted 
to  the  striking^  or  steeple  clock.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  this,  as  the  clock  in 
the  New'  Buildings,  as  is  not  unfrequontly 
the  case,  did  not  nearly  corresjxind.” 

p.  38. 

Thus,  “  even  panting  time  toils 
after  him  in  vain.’*  Perhaps  our  au¬ 
thor  intended,  in  this  paragraph,  to 
convey,  by  a  side  wind,  an  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  Dean  of  (iuild  in  Mont¬ 
rose,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lieges, 
ought  certainly  to  see  that  all  the 
clocks  jierform  their  striking  offices. 
Besides  minuteness  of  detail,  and  a 
sample  of  pathos,  which  we  liave  yet 
to  exhibit,  our  author  has  also  made 
some  attempts,  (bating  the  horrors 
of  his  subject,)  to  excel  in  wit  and 
humour.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
einbarkment  of  the  corpse  from  Dun¬ 
dee — 


5V^  Discoveries  of  Cam/tbell  and  BurcheU  in 

‘‘  On  Sunday  morning,  the  body  w'as  man  IS  P 
shipped,  under  the  care  of  the  Superin-  to  err/* 
tcndaiiU  It  is  understood  that  the  boat-  Yes  ! 
men  were  aware  of  the  contents,  as  they 
retjuired  the  extra  fare  of  one  shilling, 
which  they  consider  their  perquisite  by 
prescription,  whether  they  carry  parties 
nc'u'Iy  married^  or  a  corpse  !”  p.  48. 

So,  then,  it  appears,  the  sagacious 
and  exi>eriencetl  Dundee  batmen 
couple  marriage  and  a  corpse,  as  a 
philosopher  would  combine  cause  and 

effect.  The  boatmen,  however,  might  travels  in  soutiiafrica,uki)l  h- 
not  be  so  far  in  the  wrong,  were  every  taken  at  the  request  of  thk 

benedict  buckled  to  a  Mrs  Shuttle-  London  missionary  socilty; 

worth!  We  sincerely  ho^ie,  this  will  being  a  narrative  of  a  slcom* 

never  l)e  the  case  with  our  worthy  journey  in  the  interior  oi 

Biographer,  nor  with  any  other  town-  that  country,  by  the  ri:v. 

officer  in  Montrose;  for  w'e  are  in-  john  Campbell;  with  a  mat 

formetl,  that,  uikui  the  departure  of  and  coloured  plates.  2  vol>. 

the  executioner  for  Aberdeen,  Svo.  London,  w  estley. 

A  town  officer  accomjMinicd  him  to  TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  soi  - 
St  (?yrus,  not  at  his  reejuest,  but  as  a  thern  AFRICA,  by  W'ILMAm  .1. 

friendly  real  k  Tclth  hi  mV'  p.  47.  burchell,  esq.  vol.  i.  ;  wrui 

^  I  /.  .  C  •  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  MAP,  AND  Xr- 

So  much  for  specimens  of  mi- 

nuteuess  of  detail  and  of  humour  !  engbatinos.  «o.  .  ..n- 

but  the  bathos  must  not  be  lost  sight  don.  longman  and  co. 

of.  M  e  have  only  room  for  one  spe-  'iVe  do  not  know  any  spot  in  tlie 

cimen,  and  when  we  read  it,  world  which  has  been  so  fortunate 

‘‘  His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  travellers  as  Southern  Africa. 

impress’d.  The  lively  Vaillant,  the  leariud 

And  unresisted  jiassion  storm’d  our  Sparrman,  the  observant  and  accu- 
hreast.”  rate  Barrow,  have  made  it  the  thea- 

j  ,,  -7-  tre  of  their  peregrinations.  This  gooil 

fortune,  too,  does  not  seem  founded 
“  At  tliese  words,  the  handkerchief  upon  any  peculiar  merit,  since  there 
was  dropt ;  the  executioner,  in  readiness,  scarcely  exists  on  the  surface  of  the 
cut  the  cord  sujqxirting  the  lieam,  with  globe  a  more  naked  and  uninviting 
an  axe,  and  •••**•••  track.  Sterile  and  dreary  plains— na- 
Fausr^  reader  ^ponder  and  rocks,  whose  pinnacles  are  cover- 
knenes  rehat  th.nc  oren  end  snow— the  human  race  sunk 

*  in  the  lowest  degradation,  without 
Very  trui:  !  But  we  have  done,  any  of  the  grandeur  or  energy  of  sa- 
bciiig  anxious  not  to  w  oaken  the  ef-  vage  life ;  these  are  all  the  object.^ 
feet  of  this  decorous  apjxal,  by  any  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
further  remarks  of  our  owui.  We  The  mineral,  indeed,  and,  still  more. 

have  only  to  add,  that  if  either  our  the  vegetable  system,  presents  objects 

readers  or  our  author  think  that  this  of  some  interest ;  yet  these  do  not 
performance  has  not  been  treated,  on  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  its  pre- 
our  part,  with  “  even-handed  jus-  ference  over  others  which  combine 
tice,’’  we  beg,  in  exculpation,  to  quote  the  same,  with  many  additional  at- 
tlie  words  of  his  own  advertisement ;  tractions, 
and  Messrs  Uuthven  are  hereby  re-  We  do  not  mean  to  compare 
(jut^sted  to  set  the  ailagc  in  letters  as  Campbell  with  these  great  men,  as^ 
cons])icuous  as  their  columns  will  ad-  extent  of  knowledge,  or  power  of 
1  ni  t .  ser vation ;  but  the  ardour  inspired  bv 

“  To  SAY  THAT  THIS  PUBi.icA-  the  benevolcnt  object  in  view  has 
TioN  HAS  its  lkuors  AND  iMPER-  enabled  him  to  penetrate  far  beyond 
fections,  is  to  SAY,  THAT  IT  IS  them,  and  to  open  a  new-  vein  of 
THE  WORK  or  A  MORTAL; — No  discovery.  It  had  already  been 


We  know  that  it  is  x\u 
work  of  a  mortal;”  that  that  “w/or 
taV*  is  a  Montrosian  Bibliopole 
that  no  man  is  perfect,”  not  ex 
cepting  the  Biomrffier  of  Mrs  Shut 
tleworth ;  and  that  ‘‘  all  men  ’’—am 
some  few  women  too— are  apt  ti 
Err*'!!! 
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L!iown,tliroughthe  journey  of  Messrs  covered  with  its  houses  and  popula- 
I  rotti  r  and  Somerv  ille,  in  1801,  that,  tion,  presented  no  longer  the  vestige 
In  voiul  the  Orange  River,  and  the  of  a  habitation,  nor  of  a  human  be- 
ilri'.irv  boundaries  of  the  Colony,  lay  ing.  A  few  birds  and  lizards  were 
A  track  of  much  more  fertile  territo-  the  only  living  creatures  to  be  seen. 

I  V,  occupied  by  a  more  improved  race  The  spot  was  covered  with  numerous 
tiiun  in  any  of  the  already  known  bushes,  which  were  in  progress  to  be- 
ilistricts.  The  most  flattering  ac-  come  an  impenetrable  forest, 
umiits  were  brought  of  the  town  After  a  few  days*  stay  at  Old  Lat- 
lit*  Lectakoo,  or  Lattakoo,  and  of  the  takoo,  Mr  Campbell  proceeded  to  the 
ii\ili/ed  and  polished  character  of  south.  The  country  now  presented 
ii*;  inliabitants.  These  discoveries  a  different  aspect  from  any  he  had  yet 
^vl■rc  afterwards  familiarized  to  the  seen  in  Southern  Africa,  where  it  is 
jiuldic,  by  the  first  journey  of  Mr  generally  naked,  or,  if  covered  with 
( ’.iiiipbell,  and  by  the  copious  and  trees,  presents,  as  in  Albany,  the  seat 
I  laborate  description  of  Lichtenstein,  of  the  New  Colony,  an  impenetrable 
A^  yet,  however,  no  European  had  forest.  '  Here  the  trees  were  scatter- 
penetrated,  or  at  least  returned,  from  ed,  or  in  clumps,  amid  plains  of  luxu- 
lirvond  Lattakoo  ;  for  the  expedition  riant  grass.  They  appeared  to  the 
l)y  Lord  Caledon,  under  Cowan  traveller  like  a  forest  which  he  ne- 
aiiil  Denovan,  was  entirely  cut  off*  by  ver  reached,  but  which  separated  as 
;;  ireaclierous  attack  of  the  natives,  he  approached.  There  is  no  popula- 
Mr  (’am])bell,  how’ever,  in  the  pre-  tion,  excepting  a  few  wandering 
M  ill  journey,  has  made  a  great  addi-  hordes  of  Bushmen,  in  the  intervals 
Koii  to  our  former  stock  of  infonna-  between  the  towns  ;  for  these,  in  the 
liuii.  He  has  penetrated  more  than  divided  and  hostile  state  of  the  tribes, 
•uiMlegrecs  northward  from  Latta-  aff’ord  the  only  places  of  security. 
.U«),  aiul  has  discovered  several  large  After  a  wreck's  travelling,  they  came 
;  one  of  which  may  be  called  to  Meribohwrey,  the  chief  place  of  the 
1  I  ity,  and  much  exceeds  any  yet  tribe  called  Tammahas,  yet  not  con- 
ivihiuii  In  Southern  Africa.  An  ah-  laining  above  six  or  seven  hundred 
.  :ravt  of  his  information,  therefore,  people.  As  they  approached  the  cmi- 
iiiuv,  we  conceive,  be  acceptable.  nonce  on  which  it  stood,  groups  of 
( >ji  Mr  Campbell's  arrival  at  Lat-  'women  and  children  ran  to  meet  them; 

:  iImK),  lie  found  there  Kossie,  the  soon  after  wdiich,  the  warriors  rush- 
K'lij;  of  Mashow,  a  town  to  the  ed  down,  painted  red,  and  brandish- 
iK-rth,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  ing  furiously  their  spears  and  battle- 
»  iu  uhat  cold  permission  to  visit  axes.  This  exhibition,  which  at  first 
liiin,  accompanied  with  a  w'arning,  inspired  no  agreeable  sensation,  was 
ilun  I  very  thing  must  be  done  through  found  to  be  merely  intended  as  a  com- 
tiii  kings,  and  not  through  the  peo-  pliment.  They  w'ere  very  well  re- 
I'li-  file  country  being  ^K*aceablc,  ceived,  and  were  the  objects  of  much 
•nd  om*  of  the  party  being  well  ac-  curiositv,  though  disappointment  was 
'.u  iini.d  with  the  natives,  the  oppor-  felt  at  tlieir  not  having  beads  to  ex- 
‘  niity  was  considered  favourable,  change,  nor  any  to  give  them 

llv  t  out,  tlierefore,andintwo  days  to  eat. 

1  Old  Lattakoo,  situated  U]v*  From  Meribohw’ey  the  party  pro- 

’  -  !  of  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  ceeded  to  Mashow,  which  they  found 
"1  at  is  called  New  Lattakoo,  which  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about 
ki  t  was  founded  in  consequence  of  five  miles  broad,  and  surrounded  by 
n  Nchism  in  the  tribe.  This  old  towui  picturesque  hills.  Like  all  other 
iji  urly  the  size  of  the  new,and  built  towns  in  this  part  of  Africa,  it  is 
‘  \  ic:ly  the  same  manner.  Even  seated  on  an  eminence,  destitute  of 
‘  k  l  Lattakoo,  how'ever,  is  not  the  tree  or  bush,  that  there  may  be  no- 
t.'wn  originally  visited  by  Euro-  thing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  ap- 
|»ians,  which  stooil  about  six  miles  preaching  enemies.  The  population 
lilt*  eastw  ard.  Mr  Campbell  vi-  is  reckoned  at  10  or  12,000 ;  a  cir- 
"  I'-d  the  s}M)t,  and  saw  a  striking  ex-  cuit  of  about  tw’enty  miles  is  laid  out 
uiiiple  of  the  speedy  desolation  which  in  com  fields,  while,  beyond  it,  are 
‘•vt  rtakes  an  African  city.  *  The  val-  the  stations  for  the  cattle.  The  ge- 
*  }  w  inch  the  original  Lattakoo  hud  neral  manners  of  the  people  w'cre  si- 
01.  X.  S  T 
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inilar  to  those  of  the  Matchappees, 
or  inhabitants  of  Lattakoo.  Mr 
Campbell  gives  the  following  picture 
of  one  of  tlie  leading  Mashow  chiefs: 


Mungallee  came  into  the  tent,  while 
we  w'ere  at  supper,  and  looked  at  every 
thing  on  the  table  ns  a  child  might  have 
been  expected  to  do.  On  giving  him 
bread  and  cheese,  he  held  them  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  till  he  asked  childishly 
if  he  might  first  take  a  bit  of  the  one, 
and  then  a  bit  of  the  other.  On  being 
answered  Yes,  he  instantly  put  down  his 
heail,  and  devoured  them  with  the  rapidi¬ 
ty  of  a  wild  beast.  His  fine  figure  and 
savage  manners  exhibited  an  affbeting 
contrast.  The  crown  of  his  head  was 
covered  with  wool ;  a  circle  was  next 
closely  shaved ;  then  a  ring  of  wool, 
about  an  inch  broad,  extended  round  the 
head ;  the  rest  was  also  closely  shaved. 
The  woolly  part  was  ornamented  with 
some  kind  of  powder,  possessing  a  blue 
shining  appearance,  mixed  with  fat,  and 
plastered  on.  It  very  much  resembled 
that  of  a  cast-metal  stove.  His  body  was 
slightly  painted  with  red  ochre,  united 
with  grease  to  make  it  stick.  He  wore 
two  gilt  buttons  in  each  ear,  which  I  had 
given  to  him. 


After  leaving  Mashow,  the  party 
ascended  into  a  mountainous  coun¬ 


try,  and  soon  found  themselves  on 


the  highest  ground  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  They  passed  several  streams, 
one  of  which  was  understood  to  swell 
to  a  large  river,  and  probably  empty 
itself  into  the  Indianocean.  Therains 
now  fell  copiously,  sometimes  for  se¬ 
veral  days  together,  wdiereas,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Cape  territory, 
they  seldom  continue  more  tlian  two 
or  three  hours. 

A  journey  of  eight  days  brought 
the  travellers  to  Kurreechane,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  IMarootzees,  a  very  large 
town,  sup]K)scd  to  contain  about 


also  a  store-house  for  grain,  which 
is  kept  in  clay 'vessels,  neatly  manu¬ 
factured,  and  arranged  in  rows.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  is  often  adorn¬ 
ed  with  pillars  and  ornaments  of  clay, 
painted  with  various  colours.  They 
smelt  both  iron  and  copper.  The  fur¬ 
naces  are  built  of  clay,  almost  equal 
in  hardness  to  stone.  The  dressing  of 
skins  for  cloaks  is  the  other  principal 
manufacture.  Cattle,  however,  fonu 
the  commodity  most  highly  valued, 
and  abound  CTeatly.  MTien  the  herds 
were  called  home  in  the  evening,  the 
roads,  for  two  miles,  appeared  entire¬ 
ly  covered.  Beads,  an  article  in  uni¬ 
versal  demand,  are  the  money  of  the 
Marootzees,  and  carefully  hoarded 
up  as  such.  Hence  beads  of  glass,  or 
other  slight  substance,  are  little  va¬ 
lued  ;  they  must  be  of  solid  and  dura¬ 
ble  materials.  Though  the  Mission¬ 
aries  were  well  received  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  yet  the  bringing  no  beads  to 
exchange  was  a  severe  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Beads  and  cattle,  our  author 
laments,  engross  their  whole  souls. 

The  government  of  the  Marootzees 
appears,  by  the  imperfect  hints  here 
given,  to  1^  a  monarchy,  witli  consi¬ 
derable  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
warlike  chiefs.  The  govOTment  was 
then  held  by  a  R^ent,  Liqueling, 
uncle  to  Mooelway,  the  king,  a  mi¬ 
nor.  The  proceedings  of  the  peetso, 
or  public  council,  afford  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  lively  image  of  the  bo- 
shuana  manners. 


About  eleven  a.  m.  companies  of  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  men  began  to  arrive  in  the 
public  incloaure  where  the  waggons  stood, 
marching  two  and  two,  as  r^ularly  as 
any  trained  regiment.  Most  of  them  were 
armed  with  four  assagais,  or  iqjears,  and 
had  also  battle-axes,  and  shields  made  of 
the  hide  of  an  ox.  On  entering  the  gate, 
they  immediately  b^an  to  exhibit  their 


16,000  souls.  It  is  situated,  like  all 
the  others,  on  a  considerable  emi¬ 
nence,  for  the  purpose  of  security, 
though  considerable  inconvenience 
is  thus  incurred  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
]>ly  of  water.  The  houses  arc  tvell 
built,  some  plastered  in  the  outside, 
painted  red  and  yellow',  and  each 
surrounded,  at  a  convenient  distance, 
by  a  circular  stone  wall.  The  in¬ 
closure  is  covered  with  soft  wTought 
clay,  made  perfectly  smooth,  by  roll¬ 
ing  hard  clay  vessels  over  it,  and 
kept  verv  clean.  Each  faniilv  has 
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w'ar  manoeuvres  in  a  terrific  manner,  no^^ 
advancing,  then  retreating,  and  suddenly 
returning  to  the  attack  ;  aometimes  als<» 
imitating  the  stabbing  of  an  enemy.  The 
height  of  their  leaps  into  the  air  w'as  sur¬ 
prising.  Elach  company,  after  performing 
these  evolutions,  retired  from  the  square, 
and  paraded  through  the  town. 

At  length  the  R^ent  entered  at  the 
head  of  a  large  party,  who,  after  going 
through  their  evolutions,  sat  down  to¬ 
wards  the  eastern  comer  of  the  sqtiari. 
after  w'hich,  the  other  companies  soon 
entered,  and  took  their  stations  m  jr^:ul*u 
rows,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
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who  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  party  handkerchiefs  on  his  head.  He  began  by 
that  came  with  him  sat,  like  himself,  giving  three  barks  like  a  young  dog, 
facing  the  meeting.  Between  three  and  when  four  of  his  men  burst  forth  from 
four  hundred  ])ersons  might  compose  the  the  ranks,  and  danced  lustily ;  some  of 

them  being  old,  they  were  rather  stilTin 

'I’he  meeting  commenced  by  the  whole  their  nwvements,  which  afforded  great 
company  joining  in  singing  a  song;  after  amusement.  After  these  had  dan<^  a 
w  hich,  a  chief  cajitain  rose,  and  command-  few  minutes,  and  exhibited  their  mode  o* 
i%l  silence.  He  then  gave  three  howls,  attacking  an  enemy,  old  Miinameets,  anu 
resting  upon  his  assagais,  asked  if  Helangye,  a  man  about  six  feet  two  or 
[hev  would  hear  him  ?  This  w'as  follow-  three  inches  high,  stepped  out,  and  danced 
id  Iw  u  hum,  expressive  of  their  as.sent.  a  little,  on  which  Munameets  proceeded 
He  then  asked  if  they  would  give  atten-  to  his  speech. 

iu>n  to  what  he  said  ?  The  sign  w’as  re-  When  he  had  concluded,  Sinosee,  two 
jiOiiU'd.  of  whose  daughters  were  married  to  the 

Afkr  he  had  made  his  speech,  “"f  P''®  “•'ricks,  on 

which  many  of  his  )xx)plc  ran  from  the 

Moechvay  was  called  upon  to  dance  ranks,  and  danced,  &c.  for  some  time, 
before  them,  that  they  might  have  an  after  which,  he  made  a  most  warlike 
t»j)j)ortunity  of  cheering  him.  He  is  a  speech,  urging  them  to  go  quickly  agiiimrt 
line-looking  young  man,  about  six  feet  the  nation  that  htul  stolen  their  cattle.  1 
higli.  lie  w'ore  the  red  night-cap  I  had  was  afraid  he  w’ould  propose  that  we 
given  him,  tied  round  with  gilt  tinsel  should  accomixmy  them  with  our  mus- 
lacc.  which  looked  extremely  well,  amid  kets. 

^  motley  a  group.  The  Regent  wore,  Another  captain  said,  they  had  no  King, 
as  a  breast-plate,  a  very  large  lackered  (alluding  to  the  government  by  a  Ue- 
Kii-nail  cover,  w'hich  1  hod  sent  him  in  gent,)  to  protect  the  cattle.  He  did  not 
the  morning,  with  some  other  things,  in  like  to  see  young  kings  with  thick  legs 
(-('^sequence  of  his  sending  me  a  second  and  corpulent  bodies  ;  they  ought  to  bo 
elephant's  tusk.  He  w'cu^e,  sometimes  kept  thin,  by  w'^atching  and  defending  tlie 
U-fore  iuid  sometimes  behind,  one  of  the  cattle. 

hamlsomest  tiger-skins  I  bad  seen,  and  A  chief  from  another  town,  who  was 
Avas  loaded  w’ith  beads.  As  Moeelway  very  black,  and  wore  a  large  hairy  cap, 
as  returnhig  to  his  seat  from  the  dance,  made  a  long  speech,  w  armly  exhorting 
he  was  excessively  applauded  by  all,  beat-  them  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Boquuins. 
mg  their  shields,  and  shaking  their  as-  A  blind  chief,  when  exhorting  to  war, 
KHgais,  accompanied  with  as  much  noise  was  cheered ;  on  w'hich  he  remarked, 
as  they  could  make  writh  their  tongues.  that  what  they  had  given  was  a  w'cuk 

I’elangye,  the  M atchappee  captain  who  cheer ;  they  mpst  clear  their  throats,  and 
travelled  with  us,  rose  next,  and  com-  ,  cheer  such  things  with  more  force  and 
menced  by  giving  three  howls,  pausing  heart.  He  laughed  w'hile  he  said  this. 
al>out  half  a  minute  betw'een  each.  These  Another  chief  said,  they  could  come  to 
.M  atchappee  howls  being  somewhat  dif-  the  peetso  all  well  powdered ;  and  they 
fi  rent  from  those  of  Kurreechane,  ap-  could  talk  much  about  commandoes ;  but 
proaching  nearer  to  yells  or  shrieks,  high-  it  was  all  show,  they  did  nothing.  In  his 
I y  diverted  the  female  spectators,  .  wlio  young  days,  the  captains  were  men  of  far 
hunt  into  immoderate  fits  of  laughter,  more  courage  and  resolution  than  they 
After  the  howls,  three  or  four  of  Felan-  were  now. 

gye's  men  rush^  forth,  and  danced  for  a  The  Kt^ent  Liqucling  then  rose,  which 
few  minutes  in  front  of  the  assembly,  caused  considerable  stir.  He  remarked, 
<  hie  of  these,  when  imitating  an  attack  that  much  had  been  said  about  ex])edi- 
ii}>on  an  enemy,  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  tions  against  those  who  had  stolen  their 
which  raised  a  universal  roar  of  laughter,  cattle.  Though  he  was  not  a  tall  man, 
•  Vlangv'e  then  addressed  the  meeting,  yet  he  considered  himself  a  match  for  any 
first  by  taking  credit  to  himself  for  having  who  had  stolen  the  cattle,  and  w’as  not 
brought  white  men  to  them  ;  he  said  we  afraid  of  them ;  but  he  had  his  reasons  for 
AA  t  rc  men  of  peace,  and  hat^  theft.  not  attacking  them  at  present.  “  You 

As  soon  as  Pelangye  had  concluded,  come  before  me,”  said  he,  “  powdered 
the  leader  of  the  singing  a  song,  in  and  dressed,  and  boast  about  comman- 
"  liirh  the  whole  assembly  joined.  Their  does,  but  I  l)clieve  you  are’ unwilling  to 
■inging  lx;tween  the  speeches  may  be  de-  go  on  thepi ;  you  can  talk  bravely  before 
'?Ticd  to  give  time  for  another  speaker  the  women,  but  I  know  you  too  well  to 
to  come  forward.  While  they  were  sing-  take  you  against  those  nations.”  He 
ttig,  Munameets,  our  guide,  rose  with  his  added,  that  he  had  had  various  conversa- 
-i-ual  gravity,  w  caring  one  of  my  pocket  tions  with  tl»e  strangers,  ^d  there  was. 
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no  occa^on  to  fear,  and  to  run  from 
them.  They  loved  jieacc,  he  said,  and 
came  to  make  known  to  them  the  true 
G<td,  and  his  Son,  who  had  come  into  the 
world.  He  then  explained  the  reason 
why  we  had  no  beads,  which  had  caused 
so  much  dissatisfaction. 

His  brother  concluded  the  meeting  by 
a  long  sjx?ech,  at  one  part  of  which  both 
the  Regent  and  Moeelway,  followed  by 
many,  ran  forward,  and  danced  for  some 
time.  On  returning  to  their  scats,  he 
proceeded  in  his  siK'cch  ;  and  the  instant 
he  concluded,  the  whole  meeting  rose  as 
one  man,  with  tumultuous  noise,  and  de- 
partetl  with  such  speed,  that  in  one  mi¬ 
nute  the  square  was  cleared.  The  meet¬ 
ing  lasted  alxiut  four  hours. 

There  were  a  great  diversity  of  dresses 
at  the  jK'etso.  They  all  resembled  each 
other,  however,  in  having  their  bodies 
painted  with  pipe-clay  from  head  to  foot, 
and  in  wearing  a  kind  of  white  turban, 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  wild  hog,  the 
bristles  of  whicli  arc  as  white  as  the 
whitest  horse-hair.  Many  wore  tigers- 
skins,  and  several  w'ere  ornamented  with 
eight  or  ten  coverings  resembling  fur  tip¬ 
pets,  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  and 
others  wore  them  dejx;nding  from  the 
midtUe  of  their  Ixxlies.  There  were  a 
great  variety  of  skin  cloaks,  without  the 
hair.  Y et,  notwithstanding  all  this  finery, 
few  scenes  could  be  conceived  more  com¬ 
pletely  savage,  almost  bordering  on  the 
frightful ;  but  the  tones  of  voice,  and  the 
actions  of  most  of  the  speakers,  were  ora¬ 
torical  and  graceful;  and  they  possessed 
great  fluency  of  utterance.  None  seemed 
to  have  the  smallest  timidity,  nor  were 
they  reluctant  to  express  their  minds  with 
freedom.  In  fact,  they  exhibited  a  sin¬ 
gular  compound  of  barbarism  and  civili- 
zatitm.  The  utmost  latitude  of  sj>eech 
seems  to  be  allowed  on  such  occasions. 
The  women,  who  stood  alxmt  twenty 
yards  distant  from  the  assembly,  some¬ 
times  cheered,  by  pronouncing  the  letter 
r  in  a  loud  musical  tone.  An  elderly  wo¬ 
man  was  very  frequently  applauded  in  that 
w  ay,  while  the  Regent  was  speaking  ;  I 
concluded  she  was  his  mother,  or  sister. 

^^'c  have  already  hinted,  that  the 
amiable  and  friendly  character  ascri¬ 
bed  to  the  Hoshuanas  by  their  first 
visitors,  has  been  found  liable  to 
much  deduction.  MrCampbell  clearly 
marks  it  as  a  lattd  of  stri  fe  and  blood, 
'J'lie  habits  of  life  seem  a  good  deal 
to  resemble  those  of  early  Greece,  or 
(*f  liorder  Scotland,  during  the  feudal 
ages.  The  eontmaudn^  a  term  syno¬ 
nymous  with  foray,  seem?  the  grand 
object  cf  I'.aticnal  enterprise.  In 


stealing  cattle,  and  recovering  those  i 
stolen,  all  their  glory  is  centered.  I 

The  mind  of  Mr  Campbell’s  guides  f 

appeared  to  be  perpetually  haunted  I 
by  Jie  image  of  ^ows  Jhich  thev 
had  carried  off  from  their  lawful 
owners,  and  by  the  dread  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  approaching  to  take  vengeance. 

Air  Campbell  preached  diligently  tlie 
doctrine  of  his  Master—pcare  ;  and 
the  chiefs  declared  their  approbation, 
saying  they  were  peaceable  men,  and 
only  obliged  to  resist  and  punish  the 
rapacity  of  their  neighbours;  hut 
there  seemed  fair  grounds  to  douhi 
the  sincerity  of  these  professions. 
M'ithout  the  sluggishness  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  Hottentot,  the  Boslui- 
ana  tribes  seem  to  have  the  same  in¬ 
discriminate  voracity  for  animal  food. 
This  is  accompanied,  among  the  low¬ 
er  classes,  at  least,  with  no  foresight ; 

“  eat  they  will,  while  they  have  it 
so  that  they  are  often  reduced  to  ex¬ 
treme  straits.  Although  they  did  not 
seem  to  w'ant  affection  for  their  child¬ 
ren,  yet  offers  were  made,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  sell  them  for  a 
large  supply  of  rhinoceros*  flcsli. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  seems  to 
attach  to  African  discovery  in  this 
direction.  A  number  of  hills  were 
pointed  out,  to  the  east  and  south,  on 
which  large  towns  were  situate.  In 
proportion  as  the  traveller  advances 
northwards,  he  seems  to  come  to 
tribes  more  populous,  and  more  im¬ 
proved  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  From 
this  point,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ni¬ 
ger,  stretches  a  region  of  almost  illi¬ 
mitable  extent,  and  of  the  contents 
of  which  wc  have  not  the  smallest 
idea.  The  first  object,  however^ 
would  l)c,  to  connect  the  country  of 
the  Boshuanas,  with  Mosambique  on 
the  cast,  and  C'ongo  on  the  west.  The 
Missionaries  perhaps  would  be  the 
best  discoverers.  TTieir  quiet  de¬ 
meanour,  the  intelligible  and  bene¬ 
volent  object  in  view,  and  a  certain 
sacred  character  attached  to  them, 
impose  upon  barbarians,  and  enable 
them  to  go  where  others  could  not 
safely  adventure.  But  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  these  w'orthy  persons  to  go  out 
of  their  way  for  the  promotion  ot 
worldly  science,  and  must  thankful¬ 
ly  receive  such  contributions  as  thev 
can  throw  into  it,*  in  the  course  of 
pursuing  their  appropriate  objects. 
That  any  other  j>ersoii  could  traverse 
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with  safety  these  barbarous  regions, 
is  what,  after  the  catastrophe  of 
( 'owan  and  Denovan,  we  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert. 

Mr  (’ainpbell  does  not  hold  out  a 
very  Hattering  view  of  the  prospects 
as  to  conversion.  They  were  indeed 
well  received ;  the  people  shewed  an 
( xtreine  and  friendly  curiosity,  and 
tliere  seemed  no  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs  to  allow  them  to 
settle.  They  expressed  pleasure  at 
hearing  so  many  new  things,  hut 
seeinetl  to  have  little  interest  in,  or 
coni  prehension  of,  the  doctrines  in¬ 
culcated.  It  is  lamented,  that  three 
liuics  the  number  assembled  to  see 
them  (line,  as  to  hear  them  preach. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  sjieculation  to  the  par¬ 
ty,  whether  the  Boshuanas  had  a 
soul  ;  but  the  argument  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  drawn  from  the  fact,  that 
they  had  no  terms  to  express  it,  cx- 
cc}>t  those  which  signitied  also  air  or 
lu  cath,  appears  to  have  no  force ;  for 
tills  is  the  case  in  all  languages,  with 
the  words  which  originally  express 
mind.  ]\Ir  Campbell  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  the  chiefs  as  strongly  attached 
to  old  customs,  and  not  likely  to  to¬ 
ll  rate  any  innovation  so  serious  as 
that  of  a  change  of  worship.  The 
('l)jcct  then  would  seem  to  be,  to 
gain  the  heads  of  the  nation,  even 
though  it  should  be  by  somewhat 
worldly  means.  In  considering,  too, 
why  the  Missionary  system  in  South 
Africa  has  not  produced  the  same 
great  effects  as  in  some  other  regions, 
w(‘  incline  to  doubt  whether  suffi- 
( lent  care  has  been  taken  to  combine 
with  it  the  communication  of  Eu- 
rojican  arts  and  knowledge.  This 
much  seems  clear,  that,  without  some¬ 
what  more  civilized  habits  and  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation,  these  African 
tribes  are  not  likely  to  become  Chris¬ 
tians  worthy  of  the  name. 

H'e  cannot  follow  Mr  Campbell  in 
the  details  of  his  journey  homeward ; 
hut  a  diversion  to  the  westward  from 
hattakoo  gave  him  an  opportunity 
ef  throwing  some  important  light  on 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
lit  this  direction  he  found  Patannec, 
•I  small  town,  which,  wdth  its  neigh- 
hoiiring  districts,  might  contain  up¬ 
wards  of  1600  inhabitants,  and  sub- 
.h  ct  to  Laheisey,  chief  of  Turreehey, 
'"^ho  is  himsolf  a  feudal  dependant 


on  the  chief  of  Lattakoo.  On  com¬ 
ing  to  Turreehey,  he  found  himstdf 
on  the  borders  of  an  immense  de- 
sart,  stretching  to  the  west  and  north, 
and  of  whose  termination  nothing 
could  be  learned.  This  grand  fea¬ 
ture  in  African  geography  extends 
from  east  to  w’cst,  from  four  to  five 
hundred  miles,  being  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Orange  River.  To 
the  north,  it  is  supposed  by  our  tra¬ 
veller  to  extend  at  least  1000  miles, 
and  very  probably  to  the  equator, 
which  would  make  it  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  desart  on  the  globe.  This 
conclusion,  however,  appears  to  us 
to  rest  on  very  slender  data.  A  par¬ 
ty  from  Lattakoo,  in  an  expedition 
to  plunder  cattle,  spent  two  months 
of  constant  travelling,  in  going  to 
Mam  poor,  situated  at  tlie  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  desart.  But,  besides 
the  uncertainty  of  the  measure,  it 
is  clear  that  this  course  was  to  a 
great  degree  westw^ard ;  for  Mam- 
poor  w  as  found  situated  on  the  ocean; 
and  there  is  no  ocean  less  than  nine 
or  ten  degrees  west  of  Turreehey. 
Wc  conceive  it  to  be  probably  in  the 
country  of  the  Damaras,  and  certain¬ 
ly  to  the  south  of  Congo.  Without 
saying,  therefore,  how  far  north  this 
desart  may  extend,  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  docs  extend  more  than  a  few 
hundred  miles.  Indeed  the  mighty 
rivers,  which  wrater  both  Congo  and 
Mosambique,  militate  quite  against 
the  supposition  of  the  intervening 
region  being  composed  of  a  w^aste  of 
sand. 

The  work  of  Mr  Burchell  is  of  a 
different  character,  and  has  different 
recommendations.  It  cannot  cope 
with  Mr  Campbelfs  work  in  respect 
of  discovery.  The  present  volume, 
indeed,  does  not  reacn  beyond  Klaar- 
water,  considerably  short  of  Latta¬ 
koo.  It  appears  even  by  the  map  on 
which  he  had  sketched  tne  whole  line 
of  his  travels,  that  he  never  reach¬ 
ed  so  far  north  as  Mr  Campbell,  his 
farthest  point  appearing  to  be  near¬ 
ly  on  a  line  with  Mashow.  llis  route 
from  Lattakoo  wras  in  a  more  wes¬ 
terly  direction,  and  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  great  desart,  so  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  interesting  no¬ 
velties.  At  the  same  time,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the 
present  quarto,  and  judging,  by  an 
inspection  of  the  route,  that  it  can- 
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not  be  above  one  of  four,  we  ques-  without  a  steepk.  On  both 
lion  if  Mr  Burchell  will  not  be  f<>ur  large  glared  windows,  i 
thought  to  be  laying  too  heavy  a  tax  interior  was  pla 

on  the  patience  and  purse  of  the  pub-  .  walls  were  white-washc 

lie.  The  i>orap  and  expense  of  such  '  was  supported  by  i 

a  work  seem  a  good  deal  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  novelty  and 
interest  which  the  subject  possesses. 

Having  said  this,  we  have  stated  our 
chief  objection  to  the  book,  which  we 
have  perused 

Burchell  is  an  intelligent  and  agree¬ 
able  traveller, 
external  objects 
tinct ;  and  his  style,  thougl 


With  pleasure.  iMr  water-mill  and  wine-press,  the  tol>acc<)- 
_  .  .  house  and  cellar,  the  poultiy-housc,  the 

His  impressions  from  cow-house,  and  store-rooms.  The  whole 
are  lively  and  dis-  of  these  buildings,  the  work  of  the  MJs- 
i  some-  sionaries  and  their  Hottentots,  is  substan. 
what  rude,  forcibly  communicates  tially  and  neatly  built  in  the  DuUh  style, 
them.  The  view’  excites  a  vein  of  and  covered  with  thatch.  Contiguous  td 
sturdy,  indejicndent,  philosophical  ^he  church  and  dw'cUing-house  8  was  at  I 
thinking,  seasoned  by  a  sort  of  ge-  excellent  garden,  stocked  with  a  variet\ 
iiuine,  itlain  philanthropy.  There  is  fruite  and  vegetables,  and  Ix'vond 
an  animation  in  the  narrative  which  ^  vineyard.  In  the  g^den,  u  large 
stamps  an  interest  even  on  common  the  founder  of  the 

inculents.  Great  care  lias  also  been  f Shmidt,  was  pointed  oui 
•IV  a*  •  ^  c  to  me  wnth  all  that  pleasure  and  satLsfac- 

taken  in  delineating  a  variety  of  na- 

tural  objects,  particularly  plants ;  and  ^is  mcmoiy  so  naturaUy  awakened.  lie. 
this  may  be  considered  as  a  pronii-  yond  the  vineyard  there  was  a  iargi 
iieiit  feature  of  the  journal.  ^  Several  bury’ing-ground,  regularly  divided  iiiu 
ol  the  plates  are  executed  W’ith  great  compartments,  in  which  the  graves  wtn 
spirit ;  those,  in  particular,  which  dug  in  a  regular  and  successive  order 
exhibit  Hottentot  figures,  give  a  live-  each  being  numbered,  to  correspond  wit! 
licr  idea  of  these  intermediate  forms  a  register  of  the  burials.  Two  or  thrci 
between  the  raau  and  tlie  brutes,  than  graves  of  the  Missionaries  and  their  w  ivc 
any  we  have  yet  seen.  Although,  were  distinguished  by  broad  flat  tonih 
therefore,  the  book  be  too  large,  those  tones,  bearing  a  plain  inscription, 
into  whose  hands  it  may  come  will  constant  stream  of  water  is  suppliw 
find,  we  think,  both  pleasure  and  by  a  small  rivulet,  called  Baviaan’s  River 
edification  in  the  perusal.  The  pre-  raountai^  of  the  KIch. 

sent  volume,  however,  containing  no- 

tiling  which  can  be  called  discovery,  *!'®  whole  len^  of  ^  \  Q*  J  ■  . 
•vTvrt  n  i.  av  v  t  nver  Zondereinde.  This  valley  is  dnid 

and  inte^ting  chiefly  by  the  lively  ^  ^  ^  ^*5  g^dens 

manner  in  which  the  succesaon  of  portioned  out  among  those  Hottentot  fo 
events  IS  painted,  does  not  admit  of  ^ho  are  dUposed  to  submit  to  al 

condensation  or  analysis.  W e  shall,  regulations  of  the  settlement,  an* 
therefore,  select  a  few  iiassages,  which  take  up  their  abode  uinier  its  protectior 
may  be  gratifying  to  those  into  whose  By  the  rules  of  the  institution,  these  gai 
hands  the  bwk  itself  may  not  fall,  dens  and  advantages  become  forfeited  a 
The  first  relates  to  the  Moravian  es-  soon  as  they  cease  to  conduct  themsclvc 
tablishment  at  Genadenthal.  with  industry  and  moralit}’.  This  sim 

pie  and  just  law  is  one  of  the  secrets  b 
My  curiosity  was  much  gratified,  on  which  tlie  Moravians  here  have  bcei 
viewing  the  place  by  day-light.  Its  se-  enabled  to  maintain  that  good  order  ani 
eluded  situation,  in  a  ple;isant  valley,  sur-  decorum  which  are  among  the  best  j)rac 
rounded  by  lx)ld  and  lofty  mountains,  tical  results  of  missionary  labours.  Ir 
perfectly  accorded  with  the  purpose  for  terspersed  betw’een  the  gardens,  bw 
w  bich  it  was  chosen.  At  the  head  of  the  without  much  regularity,  are  the  huts  < 
valley  were  erected  all  the  principal  build-  the  Hottentots ;  and  besides  these,  a  fci 
in -IS.  At  one  end  of  a  small  green  st(X)d  more  are  scattered  about  in  the  a^^’ininj 
the  ('hurch^  built  in  1797,  and  which,  valle}’s. 

by  iis  height,  w  as  the  most  conspicuous  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  th 
c’l'irrt  in  the  settlement.  It  was  a  plain,  l»ell  summoned  the  Hottentot  congrega 

oblong,  white  building,  covered  with  a  tion  to  church ;  and  soon  were  seen,  coir 

tliatdicd  roof  of  a  \cry  sharj>  pitch,  but  ing  from  all  quarters,  men  and  womer 
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^vho,  to  the  number  of  alwut  seven  hun- 
ilral,  assembled  and  took  their  seats  in  a 
\crv  onierly  manner.  Several  of  the 
r.H'ii  still  wore  the  Hottentot  sheep-skin 
1  or  kaross  ;  but  none  were  without 
trowsers :  the  rest  were  clothed  in  wool¬ 
len  jackets,  with  shirts,  hats,  and  shoes. 
All  the  women  were  remarkably  clean, 
and  neatly  dressed  in  European  costume ; 
and  the  majority  even  wore  stockings, 
riie  whole  appeared  very  attentive  to 
the  .ser\  ice,  performed  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
^^uage,  and  w'hich  consisted  in  reading 
that  piirt  of  the  New  Testament  relating 
to  the  Crucifixion,  and  in  singing  psalms 
at  intervals.  This  latter  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  wius  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
even  gratifying,  by  the  exactness  with 
which  the  w'hole  congregation  kept  time, 
ami  by  the  perfect  unison  they  preserved 
throughout.  From  amongst  the  women, 
I  eould  distinguish  some  good  voices ; 
am!  the  service  of  the  day  sufficed  to 
prove  to  me,  that  Nature  has  certainly 
Moi  denied  to  Hottentots  a  musical  ear. 

'I'o  every  philanthropist  it  could  not 
tail  to  Ite  a  treat  of  the  purest  kind,  to 
witness  a  despised  and  degraded  jxirtion 
(.t‘  his  fellow-creatures  taken  under  the 
kind  protection  of  those  who  have  had 
the  more  fortunate  lot  of  being  bom  to 
’he  improvements  of  Euroj>ean  know¬ 
ledge;  to  behold  them  thus  reclaimed 
iVom  disgusting  filthiness,  to  a  decent 
(leanliness;  from  a  wild  irregular  life, 
t.)  order  and  social  rules ;  from  unin- 
tructed  stupidity,  to  a  knowledge  and 
practice  of  morality  and  the  useful  arts  of 
<  i\  ilized  man  ;  in  fine,  from  a  gross  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  a  due 
Hnsc  of  the  superintending  goodness  of 
the  Great  Creator  of  the  universe.  Wlien 
missionary  labours  produce  effects  such  as 
these,  every  well-wisher  of  mankind  w'ill 
\  icw  them  wdth  respect.  Such,  at  least, 
are  tlie  jirofessed  objects  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  some  instances  are  to  be 
found,  which  shew  that  they  have  not  in 
v  vvry  case  been  attainevl,  and  that  seed 
on  a  sterile  soil  has  been  unproduc¬ 
tive,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  the  many  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  such  an  establishment  as  Gena- 
dendal.  Every  one  acquainted  with  hu¬ 
man  nature  will  lie  ready  to  acknow'- 
ledge,  that  many  difficulties  must  be 
overcome  in  the  course  of  such  an  at- 
tempt.  To  inculcate  the  necessity  of  ho¬ 
nest  industry,  as  a  chief  moral  duty,  is  in 
ellect  cutting  off  the  root  of,  at  least,  half 
tlie  miseries  of  the  Hottentot  race,  and 
tends  to  make  these  ixjople  a  more  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  population  of  the  colony, 
i  lieir  general  quiet  and  harmless  charac- 
■  t^liives  them  a  superior  claim  to  en¬ 


couragement,  and  renders  them  friendly 
to  the  existing  government.  By  persuad¬ 
ing  or  compelling  them  to  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  morality,  and  by  draw¬ 
ing  them  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
their  vices,  which  commonly  are  not  of 
the  most  atrocious  kind,  may  be  repres¬ 
sed  probably  with  less  difficulty  than 
would  be  met  with  in  many  other  unci¬ 
vilized  nations.  But  such  a  desirable 
end  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ig¬ 
norant  enthusiast :  it  is  the  man  of  ge¬ 
nuine  morality  and  humble  piety,  who, 
^fted  by  nature  with  the  talents  of  a 
teacher,  improved  by  education,  and 
W'armed  by  the  spirit  of  pure  philan¬ 
thropy,  seeks  not  to  gratify  his  vanity  by 
public  approbation,  but  considers  it  a  suf¬ 
ficient  rew  ard  for  his  persevering  labours, 
to  behold  the  temportd  and  religious  im¬ 
provement  of  those  whom,  with  affec¬ 
tionate  humanity,  he  has  taken  under  his 
care  and  guidance.  A  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  can  pro¬ 
ceed  from  nought  but  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart ;  and  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  a  true  missionary :  but  a 
blind  desire  to  infuse  his  own  peculiar  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines,  and  a  disregard  to  the 
worldly  improvement  of  his  followers,  arc 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  can  only  exist  in  a  mind 
altogether  unfit  for  the  undertaking.  The 
harm  such  men  do  in  the  cause  is  seldom 
to  be  remedied.  The  savage  writnesses 
the  superiority  of  civilized  men,  and  longs 
to  be  taught  those  arts  which  have  crea¬ 
ted  that  superiority ;  but  if,  instead  of 
gratifying  so  natural  a  w'ish,  his  teacher 
W'ill  inform  him  of  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  mysteries  of  religion,  he 
is  disappointed,  perhaps  disgusted,  and 
resolves  to  shut  his  ears  to  farther  in¬ 
struction.  Would  the  Missionary  con¬ 
tent  himself,  in  the  outset,  with  teaching 
them  such  useful  arts  as  would  add  to  their 
daily  comfort,  he  would  gain  their  esteem 
and  respect,  most  likely  their  gratitude  ; 
and  having  thus  secur^  their  confidence, 
w’ould  find  their  minds  and  hearts  in  a 
state  better  fitted  to  listen  to  his  precepts, 
and  to  receive  the  lessons  of  religion. 

^Ve  are  sorry  to  say  he  does  not 
give  so  favourable  an  account  of  tlie 
establishment  in  the  interior,  at 
Klaarwater. 

The  following  picture,  though  of 
so  much  less  pleasing  a  nature,  is 
exceedingly  striking : 

In  this  vicinity  we  discovered  a  krael 
of  Bushmen,  Their  numbers  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty,  and  their  abode  was  merely 
a  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
sheltered  by  huge  impending  crof^.  They 
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had  no  earthly  possessions  whatever,  ex-  ous  workman ;  to  fed  kind  compasalot. 
cepting  tlie  miserable  bit  of  dirty  skin  for .  the  uneducated  and  the  uncivilv.eit  • 
which  hung  round  them ;  their  bows  and  and  to  despise  the  idle,  the  arrogant,  and 
arrows,  a  few  hassagays,  a  knife,  and  tw’o  vain. 

or  three  ostrich  q^-shells.  They  had  •  To  feed  the  hungry  is  one  of  the  pleu- 
not  even  a  hut,  or  a  few’  mats,  like  most  sures  of  the  philanthropist ;  but  that  plea- 

of  their  countrymen.  Neither  beads,  nor  sure  was  here  somewhat  alloyed  bv  the 

any  thing  intended  as  ornament,  were  to  dog-like  voracity  with  which  they  ate  the 
be  seen  ujx)u  them ;  their  persons,  meagre  meat  we  gave  them,  and  their  sellishiie.ss 

and  filthy,  too  plainly  bespoke  that  hun-  in  not  saving  any  of  it  to  take  home  tt» 

ger  had  often  been  their  lot.  Except  their  families.  To  this  repast  we  added 

when  any  game  was  caught  in  their  pit-  some  pipes  of  tobacco,  w'hich  raised  their 

falls,  which,  they  complained,  seldom  enjoyment  to  its  highest.  They  scjuatted 

happened,  the  only  procurable  sup|X)rt  of  on  the  ground  by  the  fire,  with  the  re^l 

life  was  the  w’ild  roots  which  they  daily  of  our  people ;  and  remained  till  lute  iu 

dug  u{>  in  the  plains ,  and  these  not  the  evening  before  they  thought  of  re¬ 
found  but  by  long  and  w  earisome  search  :  turning  home  to  their  kraaL  I  took  my 

the  eggs  of  ants,  the  iKxlies  of  snakes  or  seat  slso  amongst  them,  that  I  might  the 

lizards,  a  tortoise,  or  an  ostrich  egg,  met  better  w’atch  their  manners;  but  finding  at 

w  ith  accidentally,  formed  the  only  variety  last  that  their  smoaking  absorbed  all  their 

in  their  wretched  food.  Their  life,  and  thoughts,  and  created  an  incapacity,  u< 

that  of  the  wild  beasts,  their  fellow  in-  well  as  a  disinclination,  for  conversation, 

habitants  of  the  land,  were  the  same.  I  retired  to  my  w’aggon,  to  try  if  tin 

Of  both,  the  only  care  seemed  to  be  that  sound  of  my  flute  w’ould  have  any  ellecL 

of  feeding  themselves,  and  of  bringing  up  ujx)n  them.  With  this  they  expre?.sv  d 

their  young.  The  four  men  w'ho  visited  themselves  pleased  ;  and  even  took  tin* 

us  to-day,  exhibited  their  lank,  shrivelled  trouble  of  coming  to  the  w’aggon,  to  mo 

Ixxlies,  and  tlry  p;irche*d  arms  and  legs,  by  w'hat  means,  and  in  what  manner,  t!ie 

to  convmce  us  how'  much  they  needed  music  was  produced:  but  the  airs,  thougii 

j)rovisioiis,  and  how  long  they  had  been  some  of  the  liveliest,  inspired  on  visible 

without  grease  or  animal  food.  They  gaiety;  nor  was  the  least  deinonstra:ii»;i 

liK)kcd  first  wishfully  at  our  jwts  which  of  keeping  time,  by  any  motion  of  tlu 

sloixl  on  the  fire,  and  then  submissively  l>ody,  observable.  Yet  they  certainly  folt 

at  us.  Truly,  these  were  the  most  des-  some  gratification ;  especially  an  old  iiian, 

titute  of  beu)gs,  and  the  lowest  in  the  their  chief,  who  was  considered  a  goo>l 

scale  of  man.  Their  miserable  }>overty-  i>erformer  on  the  GoruJiy  an  instruiucMi;. 

stricken  appearance  excited  .the  greatest  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  of  all  those  \vhv» 

c‘onq>assion  ;  and  as  they  stood  before  are  now  to  l)e  found  in  the  hands  of  anv 

me,  this  wretched  picture  of  human  na-  tribe  of  the  Hottentot  race.  Curious 

ture  created  a  train  of  reflections  iierfect-  see  and  to  hear  a  genuine  Hottentot  mu- 

ly  new  to  my  irund.  What  I  had  as  yet  sical  instrument,  I  gave*  him  to  under- 

seen  of  man  in  a  wild  state,  had  amused,  stand,  that  I  w  ished  him  to  bring  it  on 

wliile  it  interested  and  instructed  me ;  the  morrow’,  and  give  me  a  specimen  i>i 

but  this  sad  resemblance,  in  outw  ard  bis  playing ;  to  which  he  readily  agreed. 

.shape,  to  tbase  great  intellectual  and  Our  feinale  visitors,  who  were  past 
elevated  characters,  whose  genius  and  ta-  the  middle  age,  were  extremely  filthy  anil 

lents  have  made  their  names  immortal  ugly ;  their  small  bbnkuig  eyes  seemed 

;unong  us,  distressed  me  to  melancholy  ;  as  if  nearly  closed,  or  sunk  into  their  head ; 

and  while  niy  eyes  were  fixed  in  ]>ainful  wTinkles,  filled  with  dirt,  covered  their 

observation  on  their  vacant  countenances,  faces  and  body  ;  their  hair  W’as  clotteii 

1  asked  myself.  What  is  man  ?  and  had  together  ui  large  lumps,  with  the  accu- 

almo>t  said.  Surely  iUl  the  inhabitants  of  niulated  grease  anddustof  years,  perhaps 

the  globe  never  sprang  from  the  same  of  their  w  hole  lives ;  and  the  odor  with 

origin  !  The.sc  men  .seemed,  indeed,  the  which  they  tainted  the  air,  kept  me  at  a 

outcast  of  the  Bushman  race.  Yet,  not  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards,  the  nearest 

to  be  unjust  to  them,  I  mvist  own  that  I  at  which  a  person  having  any  debcacy  of 

have  seen  many  like  them ;  hut  not,  .smell  could  endure  their  presence.  A 

however,  till  a  later  |Kriod  of  my  travels,  wooden  bow’l,  in  which  w’as  left  a  quan- 

I  have  now,  I  think,  l)eheld  and  know  n  tity  of  liquid  Hippoix)tamu8  grea.se,  was 

the  lowest  of  the  human  species;  audit  c.igcrly  seized  ui)on,  and  its  contents  drunk 

l.a.s  taught  me  a  lesson  of  humility  and  ofi*,  with  an  avidity  most  nauseous  anJ 

gr.ititude ;  it  has  rendereti  still  greater  di.sgusting  to  behold ;  while  that  which 

inv  admiration  and  resiKvt  for  men  of  in-  still  adhered  to  the  howl,  they  careh»‘l'' 

tellfct  and  cultivated  minds;  it  has  also  scra{)cdout  w'ith  their  hands,  and  smea** 

taught  me  to  l»e  thankful  to  tlu*  iiiduotri-  ed  uiK>n  their  bodies. 


le  want  p^Hectly  new  to  me,  and  a  philosophical 
[UCStion  contemplation  of  the  various  objects  which 
a  proof  these  untrodden  regions  ince&santly 
lis^sed  present  themselves,  have  for  a  mind  con- 
lll  dis-  ®dtuted  to  feel  them,  inspire  an  enthu- 
il  H  which  none  can  krww  hut  those 

.*  ,  who  liave  been  placed  under  these  cir- 

,,  curastances.  How  pitiable  are  thoso 

*  cold-hearted  beings,  whose  amusements 
I  wnicn  views,  whose  whole  life,  and  even 

of  the  thoughts,  are  artificial  !  Diximed  to 
difHciilt  breathe  the  thick  air  of  insensibility  ;  to 
^er.  It  feed  on  the  gross  food,  and  wallow  in  the 
general  mire  of  sensuality  and  selfishness ;  greedy 
ould  in  of  every  thing  which,  among  men,  passes 
such  a  i^y  the  name  of  enjoyment,  they  never 
il  mode  dream  of  the  genuine  pleasure  which  Na- 
gubject,  ^t^re  bestows  only  on  those  who  view', 
ng  cer-  ®  broad  admiring  eye,  the  beauty 

’ts  and  IKjrfection  of  all  her  works,  equally 

’d  these  stupendous  in  the  smallest  insect,  and  the 
ft  intro  l?iurious  picture  of  the  starry  heavens. 

,  It  must  not  be  suppostHi  that  these 

^  charms  are  produced  by  the  mere  dis- 

.ry,  PC- 

coverv  of  new  objects  :  it  is  the  harmony 
i  great  ' 

W'hich  they  have  been  adapted  by 
ot  the  ^he  Creator  to  each  other,  and  to  the  si- 
[)rted  to  tuations  in  which  they  are  found,  w'hich 
delights  the  observer  in  countries  w'here 
time  at  Art  has  not  yet  introduced  her  discords. 
^rations  To  him  w'ho  is  satisfied  with  amusing  col- 
towards  lections  of  curious  objects,  simply  for  the 
)nsider-  pleasure  of  jxissessing  them,  such  objects 
unable  can  afford,  at  t)est,  but  a  childish  gratifi- 
hich  he  cation,  faint  and  fleeting  ;  while  he  who 
icrth  he  C^ttends  his  view  beyond  the  narrow  field 
'CS  as  he  nomenclature,  beliolds  a  boundless  ex- 
innoun-  P^use,  the  exploring  of  which  is  worthy 
tl  no-h  philosopher,  and  of  the  best  talents 

^  of  a  reasonable  being, 
df-coin-  ^ 

of  feel-  To  the  second  volume  of  this  work 

we  look  forward  with  considerable 

interest,  as  promising  to  introduce  us 

1  a  Ixkly  to  spots  not  yet  visited  by  any  other 

our  fife-  traveller,  and  to  a  people  who  have 

eriain,  1  not  yet  been  described  by  one  so  lively 

jr  which  and  intelligent ;  for  in  both  these  re- 

other  re-  spects  we  give  Mr  Burchell  the  pre- 

r  protec-  ference  over  Lichtenstein.  We  only 

es,  trust-  bope,  that  he  will  cease  his  train  of  in- 

is  m  cir-  yective  against  his  illustrious  prede- 

d  raying  ]yj  |.  Harrow,  founded,  as  it  evi- 

at  eing  jgjjHy  is,  upon  personal  feelings,  ex- 

I  was  dc-  article  in  the  Quarterly 

le  obiecu  l^view,  supposed  to  have  come  from 

.  the  |>en  of  that  writer.  We  do  not 

lection  of  mean  to  enter  into  the  question  whe- 
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the  public  will  sympathize  in  so  reswctive  shar^  of  Lord  Fountain- 
virulent  a  retort,  which  loses  all  au-  hall,  and  the  mischievous  scribe, -^o 
thority,  in  consequence  of  the  too  evi-  closely  and  inseparably  have  the  cor- 
dent  personal  motive  by  which  it  is  ruptions  been  interwoven  with  tlie 
prompted.  text.  Sir  Walter,  however,  says, 

it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  lie 
-  (Milne)  appears  to  have  had  no  pur- 

Loai)  fountainhall's  diary  *.  P®®®  passing  his  alterations  for  a 

part  of  the  original  text,  but  only 

The  public,  w  e  think,  are  CTcatly  that  of  correcting  and  adding  to  it  in 

indebted  to  the  Editor  (Sir  Walter  his  own  name.  His  remarks  arc 

Scott,  Bart.)  for  these  Chronolo-  sometimes'  both  shrewd  and  sarcas- 

gical  Notes,'*  illustrative  of  the  his-  tic ;  and  though  they  may  be  con- 

tory  of  a  most  interesting  period —  sidered  as  impairing  the  historical 

that  which  immediately  preceded  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  they  rather 

Revolution  of  1688.  They  are  pub-  add  to  than  diminish  its  interest  as 

lished  from  a  small  duodecimo  a  picture  of  the  times.  But  we  must 

manuscript  volume,  preserved  in  the  proceed  to  the  work  itself. 

Advocates’  Library,  and  commonly  The  following  is  Lord  Fountain- 

called  Lord  Fountainhall's  Diary hall's  character  of  the  Duke  of  Lau- 

and  they  are  enriched  and  illustrated  derdale,  notorious  equally  for  hi? 

by  very  valuable  notes  from  the  pen  treachery  in  betraying  the. Preshy. 

of  the  Editor,  who,  of  all  men  living,  terian  cause,  and  for  the  relentlcsj 

is  perhaps  the  most  profoundly  read  cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  it! 

in  the  history  of  his  native  country,  adherents  after  he  had  apostatised : 

Lord  Fountainhall  was  created  a  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  dyed  24tl 

J udge  in  the  year  succeeding  the  Re-  August,  1 682,  att  Tunbridge  Wells,  xh 

volution,  and  died  in  1724.  He  learndest  and  most  powerful  Yninister  o 

apj>ears  to  have  been  a  man  of  in-  state  in  his  age ;  discontent  and  age  wen 

defatigable  application,  as  well  as  the  chief  ingredients  of  his  death,  il’  hi 

a  shrewd  and  attentive  observer  of  dutchess  and  phisitians  wer  frie  of  it 

the  events  of  his  own  time.  The  for  she  abused  him  most  grossly,  and  hai 

printed  decisions  of  this  learned  law-  gotten  all  from  him  she  could  expect,  an* 

yer,  in  tw’o  closely-printed  folio  vo-  glad  to  be  quyt  of  him.  Duke  o 

lumes,  arc  too  well  know'll  to  make  York  and  he  differed,  and  the  King  cas 

any  observation  necessary  ;  and  as  countenance  at  him  for  voteini 

they  are  but  an  imperfect  extract"  Staffbrd  guilty  of  the  pretendi 

of  nis  voluminous  collection"  of  Plot,  for  which  he  w’as  most  un 

reported  decisions  in  manuscript,  exerat^  tho  innwent;  yet  h 

,.rove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  °y  Zwt  wa 

,  .  ^  V  ,  .  ,  ford  parliament,  when  his  majestie  wa 

most  studious  and  persevering  ha-  straits  by  his  rebellkis  parlia 

bits  ;  while  the  volume  now  before  The  Duke  of  York  was  not  gratt 

us  shows,  that  he  was  in  the  con-  advised  to  bring  hir 

stant  custom  of  registering,  in  his  ^om  Flanders,  in  October  1679,  whic 
note-hooks,  the  events  of  his  time.  contributed  much  to  the  Duke’s  advan 
Phis  Diary,  how'ever,  appears  to  tage.  It’s  true,  Lauderdale’s  mainc  aimt 
have  shared  tlie  fate  of  many  of  the  (and  so  is  all  great  men^s  designs,  to  uf 
manuscript  relics  of  great  men.  By  hold  themselves,)  was  to  preserve  him 
some  accident,  after  the  death  of  self ;  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (wh 
Lord  F'ountainhall,  it  fell  into  the  iben  ruled  all)  and  Duke  of  Hamilto 
hands  of  a  frantic  Jacobite,  called  combineing  to  break  him,  and  li 

Milne,  a  w  riter  in  FIdinburgh,  who  ^be  only  way  to  disappoint  them  wa 

immediatelv  commenced  operations  Iming  home  York  ;  and  againe,  whe 

on  this  valuable  memorial  of  the  England  was  too  hot  for  York,  he  adnsc 
leanieil  Judge,  erasing  some  pas-  ‘he  King  to  send  him  to  fcottod,  whci 
sages,  inserting  others,  and  inten>o-  .*'“  ? 

;r:rb;r,Sd'^srr!  »^'iSin'’ 

e  Wn  in  his  purpose,  that  it  is  now  his  enimte,  such  as  the  BrI 

no  longer  possible  to  determine  the  Aberdeen.  Chaneellor  Queinsbern 
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that  ever  was  in  [of]  his  name.  But  the 
Duke  of  L.  was  hated  for  ruining  the  me- 
inorv  of  his  oun  family,  and  giving  Dud- 
iiigstoun  to  his  dutchess,  and  Ledington 
to  hir  son,  Lord  Huntingtoun  (thought 
by  some  to  Ihj  his  own  son.)  The  last 
Lodinirton  was  not  lawfully  purchast,  for 
it  l)elonged  to  the  grand  children  of  Wm. 

.Maitland,  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  his 
irrand  uncle,  who  lived  in  llowen,  in 
1- ranee,  to  whom  the  Duke  payed  a 
Munll  yearly  penssion.  His  place  of 
Kni^dit  of  the  Garter  was  given  to  his 
greatest  enemie,  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  and 
liiat  of  secretary  to  Erie  of  Midleton, 
hose  father  Lauderdale  discarded.  His 
(•orj)s  to  Scotland,  October  1681?,  putt  in 
hjveresk  kirk,  fra  thence  transported  to 
lladington,  where  he  was  interred  5th 
Ajirile,  1683.  Paterson,  Bishop  of  Ed- 
inlnirgh,  preached  his  funerull  sermon 
(ane  of  his  creatures,  but  follows  all 
courts,)  at  Inveresk,  on  Corinthians  xv. 

5.5,  0  Death !  where  is  thy  sting !” 

who  ascribed  any  errors  he  committed  in 
the  end  of  his  days  to  his  dutchess  and 
brother  Hatton.  At  the  distribution  of 
the  charitie  at  his  death,  one  of  the  beg¬ 
gars,  called  Bell,  stabbed  another  beggar, 
t\»r  which  he  was  hanged. 

riic  following  will  amuse  some  of 
our  readers,  both  clerical  and  laical, 
of  tile  present  day  : 

-Mr  John  M‘Queen,  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Edinburgh,  in  December,  1683, 

)ki\  eing  by  trajxme  got  a  petycoat  of  Eu- 
IJhane  Scott’s,  (after  Lady  Eymouth,  and 
.'•j>uuse  to  Wynram  of  Eymouth,  who  is 
now  broken,  and  she  dead,)  with  whom 
Ik‘  was  deadly  in  love,  tho  she  hated 
ihni ;  he  miuie  thereof  a  wastecoat  and 
drawers,  for  which  he  was  sus{)ended ; 
hut  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Paterson, 
r-poned  him  in  February,  1684*. 


This  course  1  took,  and  forthwith  gott 
With  great  difficulty  a  coatt, 

Termitt  pettie,  as  the  vulgar  speech  is. 

Or  ye  may  call  them  famele  breeches,”  &c. 

•  I  have  heard  it  related  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  arising  out  of  this  tragic  story,  that 
the  son  of  the  slaughtered  Johnston  was 
many  years  afterw’ards,  while  at  a  public 
assembly,  called  out  to  speak  with  a  per¬ 
son,  who,  it  was  said,  brought  him  some 
particular  news  from  abroad.  The  stran¬ 
ger  met  him  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
in  a  sort  of  lobby,  which  led  into  the 
a|iartment  where  the  company  were  dan¬ 
cing.  He  told  young  Johnson  of  Hilton, 
that  the  man  who  had  slain  his  father  was 
on  his  death -bed,  and  had  sent  him  to  re¬ 
quest  his  forgiveness  before  he  died.  Be¬ 
fore  granting  his  request,  Johnston  asked 
the  stranger  one  or  two  questions,  and  ob¬ 
serving  that  he  faultered  in  his  answers, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  You  yourself 
are  my  father’s  murderer  and  drew 
his  sword  to  stab  him.  Hume,  for  it  was 
the  homicide  himself,  threw  himself  over 
the  balustrade  of  the  staircase,  and  made 
his  escape.  Indeed  he  had  taken  this 
mode  ofendeavouring  to  ascertain  whether 
he  might  venture  to  return  to  Scotland, 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  friends  of  the  man  whom  he  •  had 
murdered.  This  interesting  circumstance 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  late  ex¬ 
cellent  and  accomplished  Mrs  Anne  Mur¬ 
ray  Keith. 


*  'fhere  is,  amongst  the  Editor’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  libels  and  lampoons  of  this  period, 
(jiic*  which  is  entitled,  “  Ane  Apologeti- 
eal  i  setter  from  Mr  John  Macqueen,  se¬ 
cond  minister  of  the  College  Kirk  of  Edin- 
bnrgh,  to  his  Ordinary,  John  Paterson, 
Bisliop  of  Edinburgh.”  The  following 
linos  refer  to  the  passage  in  the  text : 

“  I  then  indeed  fell  on  a  fancie, 

''  hich  reaches  nigh  to  nigromancie. 

Into  this  town  ther  lives  a  matron, 

^'  ho,  ’lis  said,  takes  Circe  for  her  jiatron : 
It  wes  the  councell  of  this  Sophie, 

•  '\  ouUl  get  clothes  worn  by  Effie,  . 

I  lu*  which,  if  1  obtained  and  put  on, 

‘  the  chief  part  of  this  love-sik  matron, 

’  1  would  instantly,  in  spite  of  fate, 

'  ‘tuse  her  love  me  whom  she  did  hate. 
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the  suspicion  of  tlic  liighcr  powers’*  chanick,  and  wrought  often  in  the  labcra- 
about  the  time  of  die  Kevolutioii ;  torie -himself ;  and  he  haii  ane  natural 
that  both  his  servants  (or  clerks)  naildness  and  command  oyer  his  anger, 
were  arrested  :  and  that,  in  coiisc-  which  never  transported  him  beyond  ane 
quciicc,  he  discontinuca  his  Diary.  >nnocent  puff  and  spiuU^,  and  ua.s  so,.,, 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  at  i,rc>-  7®"’ 

sent,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  respect  had  all 

thorough-going  ^  niacy-  persons  to  him»  He  was  buried  11  ih 

defender,  and  a  Holy-Alliance  man;  September,  1685,  privatclie  in  King 
but  amidst  the  convulsions,  storms,  Henry  the  Seventh  his  chapell,  Westmin- 
aiid  misrule,  that  preceded  the  He-  stcr,  the  l*rince  of  Denmark  ^-ing  chiciV 
volution,  he  W’as  considered,  and  just-  mourner,  having  desired  to  be  burikd 
ly,  as  a  man  of  singular  moderation,  privatelic. 
and  probably  suspected  of  some  se-  . 

cvet  bias  to  Ai'higgery,  from  his  aver-  consider  hiin  as  a 

sion  to  the  bloody*  and  arbitrary  inca-  sovereign,  sa^  s  Hume  ,  ns  c  in¬ 
sures  then  resorted  to  on  every  cincr-  ter,  though  not  altogether  desu- 

tute  of  virtue,  was,  in  the  main, 

^  dangerous  to  his  people,  and  dis- 

King  Charles  the  Second  dyed  ])eaca-  honourable  to  himself.  Negligoni 
blie  on  Fryday,  at  twelve  o'ch^k  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  care- 

day,  6tl\  l-ebruary,  1685,  havcing  taken  less  of  its  glory,  averse  to  its  religion, 
IW  s:.<  rcn,cnt  licloru  troin  Doctor  Kcun, 

0,.1,op  ot  l..Uh  and  W  clcs.  On  the  id  . 

hebruarv  he  had  a  Strong  litt  of  conviu-  ,  C-  *' 

.Sion,  but  citerwanl,  IriuR  recovered  a  he  exi>oscd  it  by  his  measures  thouR,. 
little,  he  called  his  brother,  and  craved  he  appea^  but  in  sport,  to  tin- (Ian- 
him  pinion,  if  ever  he  had  ollended  him;  ^  furiOUS  civil  war,  and  C\cn 

and  rec«nnmended  him  the  care  of  his  ruin  and  ignominy  01  a  ic- 

Quecn  luid  children,  and  dclyvcrcd  liim  reign  conquest.** 
some  pajxTs,  and  intreated  him  to  main-  Our  next  quotation  will  be  season- 
tain  the  Protcstiint  religion.  The  Queen  cd  by  the  gall  distilled  from  the  pen 
U‘ing  unwell,  w;is  not  able  tt)  attend  him,  of  Mr  Milne.  The  coinraencemeni 
but  sent  to  ask  his  jxirdon  wherein  she  is  surely  not  Lord  Fountainhall’s. 
had  ever  otfended  him  ?  He  s;ud,  Ah,  ,  *■ 

|X)or  Kat,  many  a  time  have  I  wronged  .lames  Stetiart,  that  arrant  rogue,  (a  ter 
her,  but  she  never  did  me  any.  He  dyed  Advocate  to  Queen  Ann,)  son  of  that  ne- 
mo.st  coni|K)sedlie,  regrating  the  trouble  kwcous  villan.  Sir  James  Stuart,  stimi- 
his  friends  had  been  at  in  attending  him.  t}me  Provest  in  Edinburgh,  a  bitter  cnc- 
Ue  was  cvitiiinlva  prince,  whose  only  (in  conjunction  with  the  Marquis  o 

neak  side  was  to  be  carried  axtay  with  Argyle,)  siiid  this  Argyde  would  niinc  a.l 

woman,  which  had  wasted  his  IkhIv,  be-  Highlands,  with  hu^ 

ir.g  only  fiftv-tive  years  old  whJn  he  whereas  he  should  have 

dyed),  indued  w  ith  inanv  royal  qualities,  Gallow'ay.  Stewart  wes  to  come 

of  whom  the  Divine  I’rovidencc  had  Uiken  understofnl  be 

a  sixx’iale  care ;  witness  his  miraculous  ^ 

escape  at  Worcester  Battle,  his  treatment  acc*omjiauie  him. 
in  the  Hoyal  Oak,  when  thousands  were  jng  melt  25th  June, 
rummaging  the  Helds  in  (jucst  of  him  ;  ol)edience  to  the 
his  restauration  being  without  one  drop  them  to  execute 
of  bloodshed,  so  tliat  the  Turki.rii  Em-  against  him  within 
}vnir  «iid,  that  if  he  were  to  change  his  letter, 

religion,  he  w  ould  only  do  it  for  tliat  of  ^  headit,  a 

the  King  of  Brittaiirs’lKHl,  who  had  done  Kdinburgh  Tol^)t 

such  wonderlul  thing>  for  him.  II is  June,  lG8o. 

clcincncic  was  admirable ;  w  iuiess  his  rr.,  .  . 

.''ixiring  two  of  CromweH’s  sons,  one  of  -  insinuatlOl 
w  hom  had  usurixid  his  throne.  Hisfinii-  ®  Urange,  aftcn 
iic'.v.  in  religion  was  evident,  for,  in  his  contained  in  the 
banishment,  great  ofiers  were  made  to  sole  reason 

restore  him,  if  he  would  turn  Papist,  and  accounts  s 
w  hich  he  altogether  slighted.  A  star  ajr-  the  suspicions  Cl 

fX-areJ  at  noon  on  his  birthday.  11c  was  - - 

•»  gixai  mathematician,  clvcmiit.  mid  me 
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I'oiiiitainhall  subsequent  to  the  lie-  iialiiy  with  which  justice  was  ad- 
volution.  ^V^e  presume  we  need  ministered  at  that  unhappy  i>eriotl. 
hardly  add,  that  it  is  as  false  as  it  A  few  pages  thereafter  we  have  ano- 
is  inaiicious,  as  has  been  most  satis-  ther  example  to  the  same  tune.  ‘'The 
j;u  torily  tlisproved  by  the  whole  te-  King  approves  of  lining  Sir  AVilliam 
nor  ot*  the  Shrewsbury  Correspon-  Scott  in  27,000  merks  for  his  wife’s 
(knee.  1 1  gives  an  account  of  the  last  being  at  conventicles.  Earl  of  Perth 
nioineiits  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  went  to  court,  and  got  the  siiine 
Monmouth.  done  in  order  to  turn  out  Earl  of 

\\y  .Monmouth’s  letter  to  his  Majesty,  Aberdeen  Chancier,  who  was  against 
I,  •  \unild  have  redeemed  his  life  with  the  the  same,  as  was  also  Earl  of  Halifax 
i.mv. St  submissions,  and  said  he  could  ill  England,  and  his  party,”  (p.  78.) 

to  him  that  which  would  make  On  this  passage  there  is  the  follow'- 
!ii>  roigne  happie.  But  his  life  being  dc-  iiig  note  by  the  Editor:  ‘^Sir  William 
iiu'  I,  lie  turned  obstinat.  The  clergic  Scott  of  Harden  was  forced  to  com- 
uiu)  assisted  him  urged  him  annent  his  promise  and  pay  (what  in  those  days 
knowing  Lady  Hendreta  ^yent worth,  who  ^as  an  enormous  sum)  £.1300  Ster- 
li.iil  born  him  several  children ;  but  he  ling.  As  he  was  only  lined  for  his 
umld  nut  be  convinced  his  converse  with  -wife’s  deliiKiuencics,  he  proposed  to 
h  r  w  as  any  sin,  for  both  of  them  had  of-  Privy  C’ouncil  to  relieve  him  of 
tell  jirayed  to  (»od  to  re\eal  it  to  them,  responsibility  in  future.  But 

.hey  had  st.ll  ixmcc  ;  and  that  h«  ^ 

Miher,  m  his  younger  years,  had  chosen  i  .  c 

.he  l.ady  Bucdcugh  to  be  his  wife,  but  cstccmetl  masters  oi 

Uearetta  was  wife  of  his  afl-cction._  Aeir  wives  t/e  y«re  whatever  might 

And  all  the  length  they  could  get  him  ^  Jucto, 

In  f^av.  If  it  was  a  sin  to  keep  her,  he  The  account  of  the  capture  of 
pravod  God’s  pardon  ther  for  :  and  so  Captain  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  with 
dt  lU  i'd  him  absolution  or  the  Lord’s  Sup-  his  previous  rencontre  with  Genend 
p.’i ;  Imt  jiraycd  God  to  accept  of  his  ge-  Dalzel,  extracted  from  the  Editors 
lu  ral  and  imperfect  repentance.  His  lady,  note,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
at  her  lirst  visiting  him  in  the  Tower,  teresting.  It  is  very  characteristic 
ihrcw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  obtested  him  of  all  the  parties. 
i'»  declare,  if  ever  she  had  been  uneasy  to  ^ 

h.m,  .  xcept  i..  the  aifair  of  this  woiMii,  of  .Meadowhead 

.n,d  dittoing  his  father;  and  if  she  «...  .m  old  Covenanter,  who  had  ton  on- 
k.H-.v  any  thing  of  his  designs,  as  to  his  "'“"y  "f  >n  the  Great 

rehdlion),  he  did,  with  a  groan,  purge  her  ^.v.l  War,  as  well  as  at  Fentland  and 
.lureof.  The  l-rinicof  Orange prLpted  D';“'"olog.  He  was  ^oubted  for  his 
lu,.,  ,U  conic  oocr,  that  he  might  Jiill  in  the  8011*07  and  pre.^n^  of  mmd  and  evin- 
cpmon,  and  thcrebi,  make  wiij  to  hU  at  Pent  land,  ,«rt,cularly  when 

:,.u,ri,anu„,ofllai  eroum  ofEngla,id,  -Miich  attacked  personally  by  old  1  om  Dalzell, 
k„c:e  he  eonid  never  obtain  while  he  whom  a^l  the  wor  d  bclteved  to  be  proot 
h;  ,!.  See  Hloodic  Assyzes  of  Whiggs,  fgainst  leaden  bullets.  Dalzell  know- 
IMtl  3d,  ,Mge  168,  letter  U.  i>age  168,  in  wars,  advanemg  uix,n 

letter  W  3t  Stripe.  him  himselt,  thinking  to  take  him  pn- 

’  soner.  U|X)n  his  approach  each  present- 

^V  c  now  proceed  to  the  second  ed  their  pistols.  Ujxm  the  first  discharge, 
■part  of  these Notes”  extracted  from  Captain  Paton  preceiving  the  pistol-ball 
.iiiotlier  manuscript  of  the  learned  to  hoop  down  upon  Dalzell’s  tboou,  and 
•bulge,  beginning  five  years  before  knowing  what  was  the  cause,  (he  having 
I  lie  Kevolution.  Almost  at  the  very  proof,)  put  his  hand  to  his  jiocket  for 
eoimnencenient  we  meet  "with  the  some  small  pieces  of  silver,  there  for  the 
Inllowing  entry :  «  Sir  WOliam  Scott  P«n»se,  and  put  one  of  them  into  his 
"!■  Harden,  fined  in  1500  lb.  Ster-  PI**”'; 

liM.r  k:  1  J  »  v  him  in  the  meanwhile,  retreated  behind 

hug.  or  his  lady  s  being  at  a  con- 

umielc,  and  boms  at  one  himself.  vide A’cot.  p.  418.  Gh». 

^^as  said  the  Kings  advocate.  Sir  gow^  1797.  After  many  hairbreadth  cs- 
« .eorge  .Mackenzie,  got  a  previous  Paton  ^vas  at  last  taken,  and  Ge- 

rjiit  ot  this  fine  for  journeys Lon-  neral  DalzcU  seems  to  have  behaved  to 
!  November  1083,”  p.  70.  him  more  courteously  than  could  have 

i  Ids,  and  many  other  facts  of  the  been  expected  from  the  circumstances  of 
•uiie  dc.scription,  prove  sufficiently  their  lost  meeting.  “  It  is  reported  a»  a 
'.li  j  jiurify  and  (IhinUrested  impar^  fact,  that  General  Dalzell  met  him  here. 
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and  took  him  in  his  arms,  saying,  ‘John,  wheron  he  confessed,  there  had  been 
I  am  l)oth  glad  and  sorry  to  see  you.  If  I  current  plot  in  Scotland  for  ten  vears,  and 
hadmetyouonthc  way,  l)eforeyou  came,  that  some  were  for-riseing  in  rebellion 
1  should  have  set  you  at  liberty  ;  but  now  others  for  associating  with  the  English  tor 
it  is  too  late.  Be  not  afraid.  I  u  ill  wrote  to  keeping  out  [the]  Duke  of  York,  and  to 
his  Majesty  for  your  life.*  The  captain  re-  preserve  [the]  Protestant  religion.  He 
plied,  ‘  You  will  not  be  heard.’  Dab^ell  imrticularized  Earl  of  Tarras,  Ce.snwks 
said,  ‘  Will  1  not  ?  If  he  does  not  grant  elder  and  younger,  Philiphaugh,  Murrav! 
me  the  life  of  one  man,  I  shall  never  draw  Homes  of  Polwart  and  Baseinden,  Mr 
a  sword  for  him  again.*  And  it  is  said,  that,  Gilbert  Elliot,  Scott  of  Gallowshiels,  Ha\ 
having  spoken  sometime  together,  a  man  of  Park,  Sir  James  Daliy’mple  of  Stairs, 
came  tmd  said  to  the  captain,  ‘  You  lu-e  a  Mr  Robert  Martine,  Hamilton  of  Aikon- 
rebcl  to  the  King.*  To  whom  he  replied,  head;  and  some  gave  out  the  Dutchess  of 
‘  Friend,  1  have  done  more  for  the  King  Lauderdale,  as  a  recepter  of  Argyle  since 
than  jx?rhaps  thou  hast  done.*  Dalzell  his  forfaulture,  and  furnishing  him  witli 
said,  ‘  Yes,  John,  that  is  true,’  (i)erhaps  money.  Some  wrongously  also  naniod 
he  meant  at  Worcester.)  And  he  struck  Ker  of  Cherrietrees,  Campbell  of  (’alder, 
the  man  on  the  head  with  his  cane  till  he  Carnegie  of  Bonynioon,  the  Laird  of 
staggered,  saying  he  would  learn  him  Grant  and  Brodie,  Crawford  of  Ardinil- 
other  manners  than  to  use  such  a  prisoner  len,  Eliot  of  Stobs,  Morray  of  Siwt. 
so.  After  this  and  more  reasoning,  the  Such  of  them  as  could  be  gott  were  putt 
<-uptain  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  in  close  prison  ;  and  thereafter  Commis- 
they  parted.**  Vide  JJiog.  Scot.  j).  424-.  sioner  Monro,  Major  Monro,  and  Philip- 

We  find  the  follow  ing  entry,  bear-  ^^ugh  are  first  examined,  and  king 

ing  date  the  9th  May  1684~only  four  threatened  with  the  boots,  confess  their 

years,  the  reader  wdll  be  pleased  to  hich  so  confounded  Commis- 

remember,  prior  to  our  glSrious  Re-  Monro  to  discover  others,  that  he 

volution  ‘H’antain  Patou  washanr  «iesperately  offered  money  to  Jhe  good- 
\olution.  Laptain  l  aton  was  nang  Tolbooth’s  men  to  run  him 

cd  in  the  Grass-mercat.  He  was  through  with  a  sword,  and  roared,  saw 

willing  to  have  taken  the  test,  but  ing  he  knew  he  behoved  to  do  some  base 

a  quorum  of  the  Frivy  Cmncil  could  thing  before  he  dyed,  regrateing  he  had 

vot  he  had  to  fcprieve  luniy  (p.  92.)  denyed  it  before  the  King,  by  saying  so 

AVe  cannot  withhold  the  indignant  obstiiiatlie,  and  been  instrumental  in 

commentary  of  the  Editor  on  this  drawing  so  many  ujxin  that  wiiich  would 

fact.  “  This  was  brutal  enough,  stand  them  both  lives  and  fortunes  ;  and 

especially  as  a  quorum  would  have 

been  easily  collected  for  the  jmrpose 

of  hanging  him.  An  old  judge.  Lord 

Nairne,  was  dragged  out  of  Court  to 

vote  for  Argvle’s  condemnation  in 

The  frequent  use  of  torture,  in 
various  forms,  at  this  period,  is  suf- 
iiciently  notorious.  Argyle’s  servant, 

Mr  Milliam  Spence,  was  tortured, 
first  hy  the  hoots,  and  afterwards  hy 
the  tliumhikins,  with  such  persever¬ 
ing  brutality,  that  nature  could  no 
longer  support  the  infiiction,  and  he 
at  last  agreed  to  decypher  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  his  much -venerated 
and  beloved  master.  A\  e  quote  the 
follow  ing  instance,  in  which  this  lat¬ 
ter  instrument  of  torture  was  applied 
to  a  man  of  piety,  learning,  and  re¬ 
putation  : 

Mr  William  Carsluirs,  son  of  Mr  John 
Carstnirs,  minister  at  Glasgow,  brought 
iH'fore  ihc  Secret  ('(unmittie  of  Councill, 
and  t  Tluml  with  the  thumbikines  *, 


INfagistrates,  after  the  Revolution,  miulc 
him  a  present  of  the  instrument  with 
which  he  had  been  tortured,  of  which 
there  is  a  print  in  Constable’s 
BURGH  Magazine /or  August  181  <• 
Tradition  say's,  that  Carstairs  exhikted 
this  engine  to  King  William,  who  re¬ 
quested  to  experience  its  power.  The 
divine  turned  the  screw  with  the  delicat} 
that  might  be  expected  w'hen  a  clergy  - 
man  squeezes  the  thumbs  of  a  monarch. 
William,  feeling  no  great  pdn,  upbraid¬ 
ed  the  Principal  with  pusillanimity  in 
giving  way  under  such  a  slight  compul¬ 
sitor  ;  W'hen  Carstairs,  giving  the  screw 
an  effectual  turn,  comiielled  the  King  to 
roar  for  mercy,  and  to  confess,  that  uu* 


•  Aiterwards  Princiixd  (or,  as  he  was 
jocu’viily  calk’d,  Cardinal)  Carstairs.  The 


I 
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)ther  were  to  have  against  Monarchie ;  to  pull  douii  which 
83,  and  who,  be-  he  thought  it  a  duty,  and  no  sin ;  and  on 
had  made  a  re—  scaffold  began  to  pray  for  that  party, 

»  rP«i«tAnrp  ran-  hut  was  interrupted ;  and  said,  if  every 
sttag  From  “e  hair  in  his  head  were  a  man,  he  wovdd 
id  his  bold  and  ‘hem  all  m  that  quarrell,  he  • 

was  niek-named  otherwayes  behaved  descreetly  enough, 

.  .  ,  and  heard  the  ministers,  but  took  none  of 

IS  associates,  and  scaffbld.  He  was  drawn  in 

len  in  one  ot^  ms  ^  hurdle  thereto,  thence  hoysed  up  a  little 
y  Cyclops.  lie  gallows  by  a  pully,  and  hangeti  a 

principle,  says  while,  and  let  down  not  fullie  dead,  his 
i^ery  model  of  one  breast  ript  up  and  his  heart  pulled  out 
roopers,  bold,  in-  and  throwen  in  the  lire ;  then  his  head 
;al.  He  had  been  was  stroke  off,  and  his  body  cutt  in  four 
inguished  actions  quarters,  and  ordered  to  be  affixed  att 
War.  Although  Glasgow,  Dumfreis,  New  Galloway,  and 
party,  they  could  Jedburgh,  and  his  head  to  be  affixt  on 
il  a  peasant  came  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  ther- 
a  pitchfork,  and  ^^ter  wer,  by  order  from  the  King,  sent 
)  off  his  head  *  on  to  England,  to  be  affixt  at  London,  wher 
er  exclaimed,’  ‘  O  was  k"0''n-  The  order  c^c  to 
to  use  me  thus  3d  August,  1685.  Nota,  He 

I* »»  was  tryed  25th,  and  executed  26th  June, 
;o  mine  enemy! 

e  fashion  to  ridi- 

fearless  men  who  In  p.  159,  we  meet  with  an  amu- 
Is  of  civil  and  re-  sing  instance  of  the  imperfect  infor- 
Ingland. — But  we  mation  at  that  time  possessed  in  re- 
ixtract.  ference  to  continental  names  and 

.  ^  transactions. ‘‘(Jueensberry,  to  BLOW 

iven  m  their  verdict,  •  i-  ’  c 

.s  in  hazard  of  death  "  coals./"  othum  of  the  Chan- 
■ouncill  ordaind  tlie  '0“",  said^lt  was  hU  Machtavelloe, 
on  him  to-mormw,  '“"W-  The  Neapolitan  Lazaroue 
d  26th  he  was  tryed,  Massaniello  is  meant,  although  the 
esign  to  murder  the  name  used  by  the  learned  Judge  looks 
3,  in  Aprile,  1683,  as  if  it  were  akin  to  that  of  the  ce- 
denyed  thatt  [was]  lebrated  Florentine  Secretary  (Ma- 
I  England ;  yet  the  chiavelli).  Lord  Fountainhalf  s  La- 
lat,  least  it  should  tin  is  little  better  than  his  Italian, 
credit  of  the  English  He  does  not  appear  from  this  Diary 
on  his  associating  to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with 
iding  Scotland ;  and  the  classics.  The  few  words  in  that 
Tipbell  of  Arkinlass  language,  which  he  uses,  are  part  of 
len,  where  two  or  miserable  doggrel  current  in  the 

Scotch  law-books  and  Courts.  Hence 
s  cd  if  he  was  ane  he'spells  after  his  models :  jure  co^ 
loners  that  were  on  ^  ^  i  i  i*  •  •  ^ 

j  !•  IT-  ^  rxi.  1  rone,  for  example !  It  is  nght  to  men- 
rder  of  King  Charles  ^  ..  T/ 

but  that  he  was  one  however,  that  on  the  occasion 

,ent  ttn  and  he  both 

litehall  that  day,  as  writes  and  sjiells  better.  Her  death 
the  scaffbld.  And  calls  charissimee  meoe  conju^is 

bar,  Worcester,  and  antarissima  et  Inctuosissima  ;  and  he 
it  in  Cromwelfs  ar«  writes  on  the  margin,  J^ota,  non  oh^ 
imes  Steuart,  Advo-  liviscenda! 

uld  be  ruined  by  Ar-  The  infatuation  that  seemed  to 
the  Highlands,  and'  have  entered,  in  the  shape  of  some 
tly  to  Galloway,  &c.  evil  spirit,  into  the  C’ouncils  of  King 
he  owned  his  Majes-  James  VII.,  is  remarkably  nianifest- 
aved  leave  to  be  ex-  in  the  following  occurrence  : 
eded  neither  offend 

own  conscience,  for  A  letter  from  the  King  in  favour  of  tlie 
ake  his  life ;  liesides.  Papists,  taking  them  under  his  laws  and 
:as  ft)r  a  Kepublick  protection,  and  thereby  gives  them  the 
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))rivate  exercise  of  their  religion,  with  a 
cha[K;l  in  HoljTotxlhouse  Abbay ;  com¬ 
manding  his  Councill,  and  all  his  Judges 
and  Magistrates,  to  inmntain  them  in  the 
rights  and  previlleges,  and  indemnified 
them  against  all  the  ]>enal  laws.  There 
were  two  draughts  of  ane  answer  ;  the 
one  drawn  by  Faterson,  Bishop  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  imd  the  other  by  Tarbat.  Against 
the  last,  Duke  Hamilton  excepted,  that  it 
called  the  King’s  prerogative  a  legal  se¬ 
curity  anti  warrant  for  introducing  this 
ease  and  favour  to  the  Papists.  He  said, 
a  thing  might  l)e  a  security,  and  yet  not 
legal ;  and  a  protection  against  a  cai)tion 
secures  the  debitor,  yet  it  could  not  be 
termed  legall.  And  the  Chancellor  asked 
brisklie.  Who  would  question  his  Majes¬ 
tic's  jK)wcr  to  relax  the  laws  ?  So  Duke 
Hamilton  retireing,  said  he  was  not  doubt¬ 
ing  the  King’s  prerogative ;  but  what 
needed  the  Privy  Councill  declare  it  to  Ihj 
law  ?  Sir  (ieorge  Lockhart,  President, 
sat  mute;  but  privately  whispered,  he 
would  (juite  his  hand,  or  he  signed  it  so. 
Thus  the  word  legall  was  put  out,  and 
sutficient  put  in  its  place.  'I'heir  answer 
ran  in  generell  terms,  acknowledgeingthe 
King  to  l)e  ane  absolute  Sovereign,  and 
unaccountable  to  any  but  (lod,  and  that 
they  ncquiessed  in  his  pleasure,  which 
not  comeing  up  to  the  full  length,  did  not 
absolutely  please.  However,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  would  not  sign  alone,  as  head  of 
the  Court ;  but  got  ail  the  (j)uncellors’ 
bands  to  it,  on  the  ICth  September,  lG8(i ; 
and  it  was  sent  uj).  Thus  the  Councill 
granted  wliat  the  Parliament  had  refused. 
'I'he  Rlihoji  of  Edinburgh,  Paterson,  in  a 
jqK'ceh  he  had  made  this  day,  insinuated 
as  much  as  the  last  Parliament  was  but  a 
seditious  meeting. 
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dividual  who  has  taken  upon  him  I 

the  office  of  Editor.  It  is  also  a  mat-  | 
ter  of  congratulation,  that  we  have  I 
yet  more  to  expect  from  the  indefa-  5 
tigable  jwn  of  tne  learned  Judge  ;  for  I 
we  are  infonnetl  that  he  ‘‘  kt])t  sudi  | 
notes  beside  him,  as  enabled  him  to  \ 
draw  up  a  curious  account  of  that  n  -  | 

markable  transaction  (the  I’evolu-  ■ 
tion)  which  is  now  in  the  Advocates’  I 
collection,  and  which  the  Editor  nni’^  | 
one  day  ^ive  to  the  public ^  unless  it  s 
be  presented  to  them  by  some  ahh  r  j 
hand.**  {^Preface,  p.  viii.)  M  e  liave  | 
no  doubt  the  public  will  look  anxious¬ 
ly  for  the  redemption  of  this  pledge,  j 
Notwithstanding  the  Marlhorougli 
and  Shrewsbury  Correspondenec, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  re¬ 
specting  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
tne  leading  men  of  both  parties,  du¬ 
ring  that  agitated  but  important  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  history.  But  it  tliis  re¬ 
mark  be  true  of  England,  it  is  still 
more  so  respecting  our  native  coun¬ 
try,  which,  in  the  ominous  contest  hi*. 
tween  parties,  both  before  and  after 
the  Revolution,  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  overlooked,  although  it  was 
chiefly  in  this  country  that  any  tiling 
like  a  well-principled  and  persever¬ 
ing  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  King  Janu  s. 
The  blood  of  those  illustrious  nu  n, 
who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
them,  was  not  shed  in  vain,  ’llu' 
march  of  mind  was  even  more  ap- 
parent  in  Scotland,  at  that  period, 
than  in  England ;  and  it  cannot  tail 


se  1  lous  mec  mg.  highly  interesting,  as  well  as 

Rut  we  have  exceeded  our  limits,  instructive,  to  observe  the  principles 
and  must  conclude.  Our  object,  in  of  civil  ami  reli^ous  liberty  first 
this  article,  was  not  to  obtrude  any  taking  firm  root  in  our  native  s<  il, 
remarks  of  our  own,  but  to  exhibit  under  the  benign  auspices  of  <10 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  highly  cu-  Illustrious  Deliverer,  a  name  lial- 
rious  and  interesting  volume,  for  lowed  by  the  blessings  of  a  graiciul 
which,  w'c  repeat  it,  the  public  are  people,  liberated,  .by  his  exertiou^j 
under  tile  greatest  obligations  to  the  at  once  from  .spiritual  and  temix'iiil 
antiquarian  zeal  of  the  eminent  in-  thraldom. 


rom.ATIOX*  OF  the  city  of  F.ntNBURGU, 

1821. 


M  K  consider  the  following  a  valuable  document,  and  highly  worthy  ot 
being  recorded  in  onr  National  Register.  Had  our  limits  mrniitted,  we 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  given  the  whole  details.  This  being  hB“ 
]>o.ssil)le,  we  confine  oiu'selves  to  the  General  Abstracts,  only  remarking* 
that  we  have  seldom  met  with  any  document  of  similar  importance  so  di*:- 
tinguished  for  clear  and  di.stinct  airangement. 
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06  ptre  08  uaoji^iae 


•08  PU®  OL  uwMjag 


•Oi  pu«  09  uaaMjaQ 
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•Off  puB  ot 
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View  of  Pojmlation  in  1811  and  1821.  QAptil 

(tlomparattbr  <!Uteb)  oi  population  (n  I8ii  anb  I82i. 


MALES. 


PARISHES.  jgjj  jg2 


1  New  North  Church.... 

2  Old  Church . 

3Tron  Church . . 

i  Tolbooth  Church . . 


5  High  Church. 


6  College  Church . 

7  Lady  Yester’s  Church 

8  Old  Greyfriars’  Church 
0  NewGrey  friars’ Church 

lost  Andrew’s  Church  1 
1 1  St  George’s  Church,  f 


917  10^4  117 

912  1362  450 

1043  1523  4S0 

984  1458 

784  1140 

1293  1906 

672  1069  397 

1633  2264  631 

1766  2183  417 


Sum . 

Dcd.  deer,  on  No.  1... 


Antient  &  Extended 


r 65651 
(23D8j 


Canongate .  3380  4503 

StCuthbert’s .  16,873  22,453 


North  Leith. 
Jsouth  Leith. 


Four  Parishes  In  the 
County . . 


Add  Royalty,  as  above 


22,902 

8028 

4503 

1117 

22,453 

5580 

3216 

1208 

9025 

2326 

39,197 

10,231 

22,902 

8028 

Total .  43,840  62099,  18,25 


FEMALES. 


p2831 

(3672) 


1117  u  4306  5367 

5580  1.  21,800  28,144 

1208  w  2867  3809 


8789  9950 


76,136 


3<j4  h 
443  !• 


245  » 
177  « 


1668  2079  411  » 

861  1264  403  . 

2013  '2464  451  » 

2049  2449 


400  M 

4981  « 


21,091  28,866  7775 


1061  w 
6344  » 


942  •» 
1161 


1  .1 

.  ^  4 


-  'J 


fM 


'Pi  > 


'-cM 

V*  .  j 


Fiew  of  Population  in  1811  and  1821. 

(domparatCbt  ^{tb  of  population  in  I8ii  antl  issi 


TOTAL  OF  PERSONS. 


1811.  I  1821.  I  Increase.  {DGcroase 


New  North  Church....... 

Old  Church . ,“7, 

Tron  Church . . 

Tolbooth  Church . . 

High  Church . . 

College  Church . . 

Lady  Yester’s  Church.... 
Old  Greyfriars’  Church.. 
New  Grey  friars’  Church, 

St  Andrew’s  Church . 

St  George’s  Church . 


Antient  and  Extended  Royalty., 


1  I  Caiiongate. 


2  St  Cuthlx^’s. 
^  North  Leith., 
^  South  Leith., 


—  - 

.  2181 

24 

. .  .  2928 

804 

..  3358 

923 

.  3142 

719 

...2563 

533 

..3985 

1024 

..2333 

800 

.  .  4728 

•  1082 

4632 

817 

p5,8481 

9077 

(  6070  f 

51,768 

15,803 

.  9870 

2178 

50,597 

11,924 

,  .  7025 

2150 

18,975 

3487 

86,467 

19,739 

51,768 

.  15,803 

138,235 

35,542 

Accommodation  in  harith  CAttrcAfj— 1821. 


C  April 


®{eb)  of  Srcommolratton  fn 

1821. 


PARISHES. 

Total 

Population 

18!21. 

Personf 

iceommodated. 

New  North  Church.. . 

2181 

799 

Old  Church . . . . . . 

2928 

.  .  707 

Tron  Church . 

3358 

. 798 

Tolbooth  Church . 

3142 

767 

High  Church . . . 

2563. 

.  .  ,  123fi 

College  Church . 

.  .  3985... 

..  .674 

Lady  Yestcr's  Church . 

2333  . 

1114 

Old  Greyfriars'  Church . 

4728 

975 

l*K*vfnJir8’  Chiirrh . . 

4632 

1250 

'  St  Andrew's  Church . 

15,848 

1066.' 

'  St  George's  Church . . 

6070 

1692 

Antient  and  Extended  Royalty .» 

51,768 

1 

11,274^ 

Canongatc . 

9870. 

1400  . 

St  Cuthbert's . . 

50,597 

2800’ 

North  Leith . 

7025  . 

1800 

South  Leith . . . . . 

18,975 

2500 

Four  Parishes  in  the  County..... 

86,467 

6500 

Add  Royalty,  as  above. . . 

51,768 

11,274 

Total . . 

138^235 

19,774 

1382 

2221 

2560 

2375 

1331 

3111 

1219 

3753 

3382 

14,782 

4378 


40,491 


8470 

47,797 

5225 

16,475 


I 


.1' 


Accommodation  in  all  other  Places  of  Worship^lB2\, 

^trio  of  ^(commotiatton  tn  all  otlb^r  places^  of  ^otKl&Cp, 


Xames  of  Chapelt^  or  where  situated.  Names  of  Clergymen,  L|cawi7»0(ia/<r<Z 


I.  CHAPELS  OF  EASE. 


I  Lady  Glenorchy’s. 


2  St  Cuthbert’s. 


Canongate..'. 


1  Leith  Wynd. 


5  Gaelic, 


Dr Jones 


Mr  Gordon 
\mt  Dun . 


IfTnoMsON 


Mr  Muneo 


Dr  COLQUHOUN 


11.  EPISCOPAL  COMMUNION. 

1  St  John's,  Princes-Street.* . .  Bishop  Sandford 

St  Paul's,  York  Place . Mr  Alison... . . 


St  Peter's,  Roxburgh  Place . iMr  Walker 


1*  St  Paul's,  Carruber's  Close...... . iMr  TERltOTT..M.. 


St  George's,  York  Place . Mr  Shannon 


St  James's,.  Broughton  Place. 


Mr  Craio 


*  {  St  James's,  Leith..... . . pr  Russell 


III.  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD. 

1  Chapel,  Castlc-wynd . Mr  PaxtON 


IV.  ORIGINAL  BURGHERS. 

1  I  Chapel,  South  Gray's  Close . Mr  WatsON 


V.  ORIGINAL  ANTIBURGHERS. 

1  Chapel,  West  Richmond  Street . iDr  M‘Cbik 


f  -  -  -c  m 


VI.  UNITED  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD 


1  1  Nicolson  Street. 


V  ' 

Dr  Jameson  •  ••••••••••••a 


2  I  Broughton  Place. 


Dr  Hall, 


3  Bristo  Street . /.  Dr  Peddie. 


4  Vcnnal . Mr  Lothian 


5  Potter-row . . . MrSi^ipsoN...., 


6  Ilo.<«  Street . Vacant 


7  Kirkgatc... 

8  St  Andrew 


0  Bridge  Street 


Street.....  ^  Leith . 


Mr  Aitchison. ......... 

Mr  CUTHBERTSON . 


VII.  RELIEF  SYNOD. 


1  College  Street . 

2  St  .James’s  Place. 


3  Roxburgh  Place. 

4  Cowgate . 


VIII.  INDEPENDENTS.' 


1  North  College  Street. 


2  Albany  Street. . 

3  Niddry  Street...^...*. 

4  Leith.. . . . 


IX.  BAPTISTS. 

1  Elder  Street . Mr  INNES.... 

2  Pleasance . Mr  Braidwood 


3  Rase  Street. 


4  Richmond  Court 


5  Leith  Walk . Mr  Haldane 


Mr  Anderson.....;.: 


Total 


X.  METHODISTS. 


1  Nicolson  Square. 


2  Foot  of  Leith  Walk. 


Total. ..I 


'*0 


Accommodation  in  all  other  Places  of  Worship— 


6  Nanus  of  Chapels^  or  where  situated,  j .  Names  of  Clergymen. 


XI.  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 


1  Head  of  Leith  Walk . .  Dishof  Cameron . |  1500  I 


XII.  CAMERONIANS. 


1  Lady  Lawson's  Wynd**... . |-  Mr  Goold, 


XIII.  VARIOUS. 


1  Glassites,  Chalmers'  Close . 

2  Friends,  Pleasance . 

Bercans,  Cowgatehcad.».; . . 

•I  Unitarians,  Carrubber's  Close . 

5  New  Jerusalem  Temple,  Potter-row, 
0  Jews*  Synagogue,  Richmiond  Street. 


Old  North  Leith  Church . .  Mr  Grierson. 


Total...,, 


^b^ract. 


Chapels  of  Ease . 6 

Episcopal  Communion . .  7 

Associate  Synod .  '  1 

Original  Burghers .  1 

Original  Antiburghers .  1 

United  Associate  Synod.. ..i..,,  9 

Relief  Synod . .*. .  4 

Independents . . . -  4 

Baptists . . .  5 


Chapels. 


12,100 


Methodists, 


Roman  Catholics... 


Camcronians. 


Various.. 


Chapels .  47,700 


Population  of  Fifteen  rdi  i^bcs, . .  138,235 


Accommodation  in .  15 


Ditto  in .  49 


Parish  Churches,  19,774 
Chapels . 47,700 


67,474 


Deficiency .  70,761 


J36  Collections  of  the  Eleven  Paruh  Churches  for  One  Year. 


oi  CoUettion^  in  tjbt  tfleben  parti^  Cj^urci^r^ 

For  One  Year,  ending  20/A  June  1821. 


PARISH  CHURCHES. 


Sums  collected. 


St  Andrew’s 


Tolbooth 


New  North 


Lady  Ycstcr’s 


Old  Greyfriars’ 


New  Greyfriars' 


College, 


Total, 


The  Collections  of  the  Eleven  Parish  Churches  amount^  in  one  year ^  to 
£,2027  m  6  u  8|,  which^  divided  by  11,274,  being  the  number  of  persons 
accommodated^  7d,  and  two^fths  of  a  farthing  each  person^  per 
annum.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  Churches  are  filed ;  buty 
taking  U  at  7516,  vlsich  is  tsco^thirds  of  Use  number^  U  makes  6s,  i\d, 
each  person^  per  annum^  on  an  average,  •  • 
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WbrA*i  preparing  fir  Publication 


n'ORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION 


LON  DON.  most  eminent  characters  in  England,  from 

Towards  the  end  of  A^^l,  or  early  in  an  early  period,  with  short  biographical 
Muy,  will  be  published  in  royal  4ta,  (illus-  notices,  and  some  |x>rtrait8. 
t  rated  by  twenty-four  engravings),  The  The  first  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
J  ’o.ssils  of  the  South  Doxtat,  or  lUustra-  Astronomical  Society  of  London  will  ap- 
ihms  of  tlte  Geology  of  Sussex.  By  Gideon  jicar  in  a  few  w'eeks. 

Maiitell,  F.L.S.  member  of  the  Geologi-  Wm.  Wordsworth,  Esq.  has  a  poetical 
ral  Society,  &c.  work  in  the  press ;  the  Memoriais  of  a 

Sacred  Lyrics ;  by  James  Edmeston,  Tour  on  the  Continent. 

III.  will  shortly  appear.  The  Rev.  I.  Taylor  will  soon  publish, 

'I’he  Account  is  printing  of  a  Journey,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  Scenes  in  Eng- 
iindertakcn  in  the  year  1820,  into  the  land,  illustrated  by  84  engravings, 
t  >asis  of  Siwah,  with  maps,  plans,  and  Sermons  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  by 
views  of  all  the  most  interesting  objects  the  Rev.  Robt.  Wynell  Mayow’,  with  a 
that  arc  found  in  that  district,  princijially  memoir,  w'ill  soon  appear, 
vv  ith  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  Site  of  A  translation  of  Abbe  de  Pradt’s  work 
the  Temple  of  Ammon.  By  A.  Linant.  on  Europe  and  America  in  1821,  will  be 
To  this  will  be  added,  view's  and  particu-  published  in  a  few  weeks, 
lars  collected  in  the  Desert  of  Mount  Si-  Mr  Farmer  has  in  the  press,  a  new' 
nai ;  including  details  of  some  consider-  edition  of  his  w'ork  on  Head-aches  and 
able  Egyptian  remains  found  there,  and  Indigestion,  w'ith  considerable  additions 
many  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  now'  and  improvements. 

!)r<)ught  thence  for  the  first  time,  being  William  Lilly’s  Memoirs  of  his  ow'n 
the  result  of  a  journey  made  through  that  Life  and  Times,  illustrated  w'ith  numer- 
cuuntrv,  by  the  same  traveller.  ous  portraits  of  eminent  Astrologers,  &c. 

'I’iie  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Bishop  are  reprinting, 
llor.sley  is  preparing  for  publication,  by  A  wwk,  called  Revolutionary  Causes, 
hi>  son,  in  an  octavo  volume.  w'ith  a  brief  notice  of  some  late  publica- 

I  hc  biography  of  Puhlie  Men  qf  oil  tions,  and  a  Postscript  containing  Strictures 
Xdt'ions  Living  in  18 '22,  will  appear  in  on  Cain,  will  soon  appear. 

A])ril,  and  l)e  embellished  with  150  en-  Mr  Thomas  Tredgold,  the  Author  of  a 
uravetl  iwrtraits,  in  3  vols.  useful  treatise  on  carpentry,  timber,  the 

In  the  press,  and  s|>ccdily  will  be  pub-  dry  rot,  &c.  &c.  has  now  in  the  press  a 
hshed,  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Hall’s  Apo-  small  w'ork,  intended  to  supply  to  engi- 
for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  neers,  mechanics,  and  builders,  a  great 

Speedily  will  1)6  published,  an.  Itinerary  desideratum^  viz.  easy  rules  and  tables, 

of  I’rovence  and  the  Rhone,  with  etch-  for  computing  the  requisite  dimensions, 
ngK.  By  John  Hughes,  Esq.  A.M.  of  and  the  strength  of  cast-iron,  W'hen  ap- 
•  »nel  College,  Oxford.  plied  in  beams,  columns,  pipes,  Sue.  &c. 

Dr  Carey  has  in  the  press  a  small  edi-  Shortly  w'Ul  be  published,  in  tw'o  vo- 
^^'n\oii^uintilian^de I nstitutione  Orator lumes  octavo,  a  Poetical  Translation  o£ 
a  part  of  the  Regent’s  Pocket  Classics.  Voltaire’s  Maid  of  Orleans,  being  the  first 
A  work  on  the  Statute  and  Criminal  time  it  has  appeared  in  English  metre. 
i.iwv  of  England,  is  prei)aring,  by  John  Thin  arduous  undertaking  is  illustrated 
•Miller,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  8vo.  by  copious  Notes  of  the  translator,  Mr 

Cataline,  a  Tragedy  in  five  acts,  w'ith  W.  H.  Ireland,  Member  of  the  Athe- 
I'ther  Poems,  w'ill  be  published  in  a  few'  neum  at  Paris. 

'lavs,  bv  the  Rev.  G.  Crolv.  A.M.  author  In  the  press,  the  fifth,  beinir  the  con- 
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.V38  IVorks  jm']Hiring  for  Publication 

.niul  containing  every  common  root  not  Shortly  will  I 
in  tlie  three  hundred  verses.  Jumes,  Pargas, ; 

The  Rev.  N.  .1.  Hollingsworth  will  Coeur  de  Lioi 
speedily  publish  a  new  and  enlarged  edi-  a  Poem,  in  sixt 

tion  of  his  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  nor  Anne  Pordc 
Worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  Arctic  Expediti< 
Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rew 
»lohn  Lingard.  *  El 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Bamford,  of  Trinity  pen  Owen, 
College,  Cambridge,  late  superintendant  vols.  post  octav 
of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  at  Liverpool,  On  the  first  c 
has  in  the  press,  a  work  entitled  Essays  post  octavo, 
on  the  Discipline  of  Children,  particularly  Scottish  Life  ; 
as  regards  their  education.  pers  of  the  late 

Projwsals  have  l»een  circulated  in  Lon-  of  Divinity, 
don  for  publishing,  by  rubscription,  an  On  the  first  ( 
Historical,  Chronological,  and  Geographi-  Part  I.  with  tv 
cal  American  Atlas,  containing  Maps  of  tic  Flora ;  con 
North  and  South  America,  vith  all  their  scriptions  of  r 
divisions  into  states,  kingdoms,  &c.,  on  Exotic  Plants, 
the  plan  of  Le  Sage ;  intended  as  a  com-  such  as  are  cull 
panion  to  Lavoisne’s  Atlas.  It  will  con*  nic  Garden  o 
tain  fifty-three  maps,'  all  of  which  will  Hooker,  L.L.I 
l)e  well  executed,  from  the  best  and  most  of  Botany  in  tl 
recent  authorities.  Early  in  W 

Shortly  will  l>c  publishetl.  Popery  the  the  Seasons  C( 
Myster}'  of  Babylon,  or  the  Abomination  of  the  Gospel, 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  a  beneficed  Rev.  Thomas  ( 
Clergj  man  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Youth 

Collections  towards  a  History  of  on-  the  Author  of 
cient  Institutions,  Customs,  discoveries  Life  of  Adam 
in  Science,  and  IMechanical  inventions,  The  Trium] 
selected  and  abridged  from  the  Beytrage  By  Alexander 
2ur  Geschichte  der  Erfindungen  of  Pro-  Early  in  Api 
fessor  Beckmann,  of  the  University  of  volume  octavt 
Cmttingen,  with  various  important  addi-  Lifeof  thcRigl 

tions,  arc  printing  in  London.  Viscountess  G1 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the  Diary  and  Cor 
Pharmaceutical  Guide,  containing  a  Latin  Snell  Jones,  D 
(irammar,  in  which  all  the  rules  are  illus-  Edinburgh, 
t rated  by  examples,  .selected  from  the  By  the  1st  c 
London  Pharmacojxeia ;  and  an  interli-  Delineations 
near}'  translation  of  such  formulie  in  the  and  Descripti 
Pharmacojxria  as  have  been  found  diffi-  Sea-Bathing  P 
cult  to  l>e  comprehended  by  some  young  a  concise  Top 
medical  students :  to  which  is  affixed,  a  Parts  of  the 
collection  of  words  and  phrases  most  fre-  Tay  ;  together 
cjuently  employed  in  prescri|)tions.  Trossachs  Lo< 

Charles  and  I'.ugcnia,  or  the  Pate'-nal  Monteith.’  Bi 
Benediction,  translated  from  the  French  Author  of  Wa 
of  Madame  de  Renneville,  will  shortly  be  of  Modern,  ai 
published. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OK  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

A9TROVOMY. 

^  ol.  I.  of  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Society  of  London.  4to.  £.  1  n  1  .s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

A  Description  of  the  Antiquities  and 


other  Curiosities  of  Ancient  Rome.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Burton.  8vo.  15s. 

BIOORAPHT. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Trial  of 
James  Mackoull,  or  Moffat,  who  died  in 
the  county  jail  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
of  December  1 8?0.  8vo.  8s.  fid.  bds. 


<3 
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M’l  vvr  •  A  w«  A  f  T  4i  j  Clovis,  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  Br 
The  Weird  Wanderer  of  Jutland,  a..  jui 

•r  j  .  fr>  i  n  '  Ihe  Rev.  Alexander  Ranken.  Vol.  9.  ovo. 

I  ragedy  ;  Julia  Montalban,  a  Tale.  By  o, 

the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert.  8vo.  *  .  ru-  rk  o'-  u  ii 

Memoirs  of  his  Own  Times.  By  IIo- 

^  a  •  u  .u  race  Walixile,  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  se-  ^  .  ,  i-cJ  r  j  •  u  .  >  iv  i 

1  I  j  e  .1-  •  Oriirinal  MSS.  found  m  the  chest  left  by 

(oiul  volume,  translated  from  the  Greek.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  •  »  n  u  j  u  .i 

II  'r  k!ii  A  AiT  Q  i/v  his  Lordship  s  will,  to  be  opened  by  Uie 

Hv  1.  Mitchell,  A.M.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  r  .  c*  i  1 1  »  u  i j  . 

lirst  Earl  ot  W  aldegravc  who  should  at- 

EDUCATiojr.  tain  his  twenty-first  year  after  1800. 

A  French  Dictionary,  square  i2mo.  2  vols,  royal  4to.  X‘.5ii^s. 

Hy  Pierre  Uacier.  5s.  The  History  of  the  Town  and  County 

Frank :  Ixjiiig  the  Sequel  to  F'rank,  in  of  Galway.  By  J.  Hardiman,  Es<i.  4to. 
Fasy  Lessons.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  3  £.2.  bds. 

vols.  9s.  Monarchy  Revived  :  lieing  the  I’er- 

Hosamond:  being  the  Sequel  to  Rosa-  sonal  History  of  Charles  II.  with  14  por- 
niond,  in  Easy  Lessons.  By  the  same  traits  ;  demy  8vo.  16s.,  royal  28s. 
autliur,  2  vols.  5s.  medicine. 

A  Sure  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Remarks  on  Cutaneous  Diseases.  By 
Principles  of  the  French  Language.  By  T.  H.  Wilkinson.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

.M.  Maillard.  An  Essay  on  Cancer.  By  W.  F'arr, 

'J'he  Conversational  Prccejitor,  in  F'rench  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

and  English,  consisting  of  useful  phrases,  &c.  5s.  6d. 

arranged  under  distinct  heads,  on  a  new  Cases  illustrative  of  the  Treatment  of 
and  more  simple  plan  than  any  hitherto  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  J.  H.  Curtis, 
attempted.  By  J.  L.  Mabine  ;  to  which  3s.  6d. 

are  added,  Amusing  Dialogues  on  various  A  Chart  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
subjects  of  general  interest.  By  M.  Le-  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  various  arti- 
lilane.  Neat  pocket  volume.  6s.  6d.  half  cles  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  in  con- 
bound.  trast  with  those  with  which  they  are  in- 

IMoral  Discipline ;  or  Elements  of  Self  compatible.  By  Rees  Price,  M.D.  2s. 
Inijirovement,  comprising  a  familiar  View  A  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  or  Indiges- 
nf  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  Moral  tion,  with  observations  on  Hypochon- 
(’haracteristics  of  Human  Nature,  prin-  driates  and  Hysteria.  By  J.  Woodford, 

<  ipally  adapted  for  young  Persons  enter-  M.D.  5s.  bds. 

ing  into  active  life.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  '  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treat- 
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MONTHLY  REGISTEK. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

King  in  person.  The  celebrated  General 


,  EUROPE. 

Fa AXCE— Although  tranquillity  ap- 
jicurs  to  have  been  restored  to  the  capital, 
seditious  movements  still  take  place  in 
various  parts  of  France,  and  numerous 
arrests  have  been  made.  jMarshal  Vic¬ 
tor,  the  Minister  of  War,  has  declared 
that  an  officer,  whose  jxilitical  opinions 
arc  against  the  Administration,  will  be 
called  upon  for  his  resignation.  One  of 
General  Berthon’s  associates  has  been  ap¬ 
prehended  at  Calais ;  but  the  General 
himself  is  still  at  large,  and,  it  is  said,  late- 
ly  ajq)earcd  at  a  fair  near  Rochelle.  He 
is  supjiosed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
recent  plot  at  that  place.  Bodin,  one  of 
the  officers  ajiprehcnded  there,  was  for¬ 
merly  aid-tle-cainp  to  Berthon. 

The  deliates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
are  conducted  w  ith  as  much  animosity  as 
ever  by  the  Ultras  of  both  parties.  The 
L\J}frals  have  particularly  directed  their 
attacks  against  the  increase  of  the  gendur- 
7ncric^  which  at  present  far  exceeds  the 
forcxi  employed  by  Bonajmrte  at  a  time 
w  hen  thq  French  frontiers  included  Pied-  ' 
jnont,  and  when  200,000  conscrijits  were 
to  be  dragged  to  their  regiments.  A  duel 
has  liecn  fought  lietween  Generals  Semele 
mid  L^ifont,  in  consequence  of  the  former 
thus  addressing  the  latter,  in  the  Cham« 
her : — “  You  are  a  vile  being— it  is  I  who 
tell  you  sti.”  Three  shots  were  fired 
without  ellect,  and  the  affair  was  then 
adjusted. 

1  n  one  of  the  debates,  M.  R.  Constant 
took  occasion  warmly  to  censure  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  IMinisters,  and  to  reprobate 
the  employment  of  gendarmerie  in  the 
recent  disturbances.  His  sjieech  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted,  and  when  he  after¬ 
wards  ascended  the  tribune  to  sjieak  to  a 
particular  jxiint,  the  w  hole  right  side  of 
the  Chamber  rose  simultaneously,  ex¬ 
claiming — We  have  heard  enough : 
you  are  a  rebel,  an  abettor  of  sedition, 
an  inciter  of  disturbances,  the  friend  of 
(»eneral  Berthon,  the  apostle  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  of  all  countries  !”  The  tumult 
;uid  confusion  became  excessive,  and  the 
President  at  length  adjourned  the  debate 
to  the  following  day. 

This  is  but  a  trifling  sample  of  the 
>i»)lence  and  personal  animosity  which 
iF.ark  the  disc’ussions  in  the  French  le- 
gi.slative  assemblies. 

SpAix. — The  sitting  of  the  Ordinary 
tSpanish  Cories  has  liecn  ojKncd  by  the 


Riego  was  i^eviously  chosen  President. 
The  nomination  of  this  remarkable  perMin 
to  an  office  so  important,  seems  to  pro\c 
a  strong  preponderancy  of  the  Liberal  in. 

terest  in  the  new  legislature  of  Spain _ 

A  new  ministry  has  been  foniied  by  M. 
Martinez,  from  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Cortes.  He  has  himself  accepted  the  of- 
fice  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  other  .Mi¬ 
nisters  : — Minister  of  Interior — 1).  Joseph 
Aliamira,  Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Cham- 
ber.— Minister  of  the  Colonies — D.  Ma- 
nuel  de  la  Bodega,  Ex-Deputy  of  Lima — 
Minister  of  Finance — D.  Felipe  de  Sierra 
Pambley,  Intendant  of  Finance. — Minis, 
ter  of  War — Brigadier  Balanzat — Mi¬ 
nister  of  Marine— Brigadier  Roniarote — 
Minister  of  Grace .  and  Justice — U.  Ni¬ 
cholas  Gareli,  Ex-Deputy  Canon  of  Va¬ 
lencia. 

On  the  19th  March,  the  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  the  Constitution,  there 
was  a  fatal  affray  in  Pampeluna.  Sonic 
military  at  a  tavern  sung  songs,  and  used 
expressions  insulting  to  the  people  of  N’a- 
varre,  and  a  tumult  w’as  the  conseiiuencc ; 
the  Magistrate  endeavouring  to  quell  it, 
w'as  insulted,  and  some  students  setting 
up  the  cry  of  “  Death  to  Riego,”  the 
officers  in  the  coffee-house  immediately 
sallied  out,  sabering  all  they  met.  Many 
])easants  and  militia-men  being  scalterul 
about  the  streets,  a  brisk  fire  of  musket¬ 
ry  took  place,  and  the  conflict  was  not 
terminated  till  fifteen  were  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  At  Burgos,  on  the  same 
day,  the  19th,  there  w’as  a  disturbance 
somewhat  similar.  On  the  troops  giving 
vivas  for  liiego,  the  other  party,  in  den- 
sion,  shouted,  Long  live  the  Emjwror 
Riego  r*  No  lives,  however,  were  lost. 
These  affairs  were*  brought  before  the 
Cortes  on  the  24th,  when  a  Depdty  sta- 
ted,  that  some  ill-disposed  Spaniards  at 
Bayonne  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  or¬ 
ganised  by  the  French  Government, 
that  many  Spaniards  at  Madnd  w  ere  ini- 
jilicated.  The  President  of  the  Cortes 
Ri^o,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
said  the  country  w'as  in  imminent  danger. 

Tcbkey  and  Russia.. — The  media¬ 
tion  of  England  and  Austria,  to  restore  a 
good  understanding  betw’een  these  two 
powers,  has  failed;  the  Turkish  Dnan 
has  rejected  the  Russian  ultimatum 
there  appears  now  no  alternative  but  an 
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ipjKul  to  the  nword.  The  Divan  solemn- 
Iv  .mscinbled  on  the  2Cth  of  February,  to  . 
take  into  consideration  a  note  from  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  mediatinpr  powers, 
i'lu  result  of  this  conference  was  a  reply 
transmitted  to  the  Ambassadors,  which 
as  not  so  favourable  to  peace  as  was  ex- 
jKdt^d.  The  reply  was  discussed  in  a 
trraiKl  Divan,  or  Council  of  State,  at  which 
uere  present,  the  Viziers,  the  Cadis  of 
lUimeliaand  Anatolia,  the  Commandants 
»f  the  Janissary  Corps,  the  Learned  Doc¬ 
tors,  and  the  Muftis.  “  The  assembly 
unanimously  resolved,”  say  advices  from 
(’onsUintinople  of  the  6th  March,  “  that 
the  propositions  contained  in  the  Russian 
nllitfiatutn^  were  of  a  nature  which  never 
•uld  be  accepted.  In  consequence,  the 
Hois  l^flendi  went  to  take  the  orders  of 
tlie  Sultan  on  the  mode  in  which  a  noti¬ 
fication  should  be  made  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  l',n;;land  and  Austria,  of  the  inutility 
of  continuing  to  importune  his  Highness 
uitb  propositions,  which  the  dignitaries 
of  tlie  empire,  and  the  Monarch  himself, 
<lirmed  inadmissible.”  Repeated  inter- 
\  iews  t(H)k  place  between  l^ord  Strang- 
ford  and  the  Reis  Efliendi,  which  termi- 
iiati-d  abruptly  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  March, 
a  note  was  delivered  to  the  English  and 
AiiNtrian  Ambassadors,  in  Turkish  manu- 
•vript,  with  a  French  translation,  of 
''  hich  the  following  has  been  given  as  the 
siib'.tance 

“  'I’he  Divan  witnesses  with  pleasure 
till*  edbrts  which  its  friends,  the  Ambas- 
rador  of  England  and  the  Austrian  Inter¬ 
nuncio,  make  to  adjust  the  differences 
"bich  have  arisen  l)ctween  the  Sublime 
I’orte  and  the  Czar  of  the  Moscovites ; 
but  the  Divan  views,  as  useless  to  the 
l'ro|»osed  object,  all  further  discussion  of 
fhc  projwsitions  contained  in  the  Russian 
ultimatum — projwsitions  which  are  in- 
"  »in pat ihle]  with  the  sovereignty  of  his 
Highness.— (Here  follows  an  enumera- 
tiun  of  the  subjects  of  complaint  which 
file  I'orte  has  against  the  Muscovites.)— 
Mnally,  it  is  not  for  the  Porte  to  send 
f  oinmissioners  to  the  frontiers  to  nqifo- 
» late  )H*ace — she  is  not  at  war  with  Russia, 
notwithstanding  all  the  provocations— 
and  if  the  Muscovite  armies  shall  begin 
bostilities,  she  has  token  measures  to  re- 
pil  them.” 

“I  can  assure  you,”  adds  a  private 
letter,  that  on  receiving  this  note,  M. 
de  l.utzow  let  it  fall  from  his  hands,  so 
incredible  did  its  contents  and  tone  apj^ear. 

1 1  e  could  not  believe  his  eyes,  and  re-per- 
used  it  several  times  previously  to  des¬ 
patching  it  for  V’icniia.  It  is  also  said, 
fb;;t  l  ord  Strangford  endeavoured  to  de¬ 


lay  the  courier,  with  the  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  some  modification  of  its  character.” 

AMERICA. 

United  States. — On  Uie  8th  of 
March,  the  President  transmitted  a  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  recommending  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  independence  of  South 
America.  The  message  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed.  The  presentation  of 
this  document,  it  appears,  gave  offence  to 
the  Spanish  Minister,  who  had  expressed 
his  intention  of  retiring  to  Philadelphia, 
and  there  await  the  orders  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment. 

From  a  document  on  the  subject  of 
the  Commerce  of  the  Union,  it  appears 
that  the  imports  have  amounted  to 
62,586,72 i  dollars,  of  which  58,025,899 
dollars  were  imported  in  American  ves¬ 
sels,  and  4,559,825  dollars  in  foreign 
vessels.  That  the  exix)rts  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  64,974,382  dollars,  of  uhich 
43,671,894  dollars  were  domestic,  and 
20,710,700  dollars  foreign  articles.  That 
34,465,272  dollars  were  exported  in  Ame¬ 
rican,  and  9,206,622  dollars  in  foreign 
vessels.  That  765,098  American  ton¬ 
nage  entered  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  804,947  cleared  from  them ; 
and  that  81,526  foreign  tonnage  entered, 
and  83,073  cleared  from  the  jx^ts  of  the 
United  States. 

Brazil.— By  advices  from  Pernam¬ 
buco  to  the  12th  February,  and  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  the  19th  January,  it  appears 
that  these  colonies  have  resolved  on  a 
complete  separation  from  the  mother 
countr}\  The  order  from  the  Cortes  re¬ 
calling  the  Prince  Regent  to  Portugal 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  movement 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Janicro, 
who  presented  a  remonstrance  to  him, 
conjuring  him  to  remain  in  BraziL  The 
Prince  assented,  and,  in  consequence,  great 
rejoicings  took  place.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  however,  a  movement  of  2000  Por¬ 
tuguese  troops,  who  took  possession  of  a 
strong  fort,  excited  gener^  apprehension. 
Several  Brazilian  regiments  immediately 
collected,  and  a  liattle  was  expected.  At 
length  a  negociation  took  place,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguese  troops 
should  be  embarked  for  Europe,  and  by 
this  means  peace  was  restored.  A  simi¬ 
lar  course  of  proceeding  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Pernambuco.  A  meeting  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  prin 
cipal  inhabitants,  had  been  convened,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  that  the  presence 
of  the  Portuguese  tr(X)i>s  was  no  longer 
required. 
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House  of  Loeds,  March  15.— The 
imi»rtant  subject  of  Irish  Tithes  was 
introduced  this  evening  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  presented  a  })etition  from 
the  city  of  Waterford,  entreating  that 
Parliament  would  take  some  measures  to 
prevent  the  irritation  arising  from  the 
present  system  of  collection.  The  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  in  his  reply,  declared  him¬ 
self  inclined  to  favour  a  plan  for  com¬ 
mutation,  and  admitted  that  the  present 
disturliances  were  not  necessarily  a  bar 
t()  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  or  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measiures  connected 
with  it  as  might  l>e  deemed  advisable. 

26. — Lord  King  brought  forward  his 
promised  motion  for  a  farther  reduction 
of  the  Civil  LisL  His  Lordship  spoke  in 
terms  of  approbation  of  his  Majesty's 
princely  sacrihee  to  the  distresses  of  the 
country  ;  but  he  contended  that,  in  the 
diplomatic  department  of  the  Civil  List, 
there  still  remained  a  wide  field  for  re¬ 
trenchment.  In  proof  of  this  a.'.sertion, 
he  brought  forwai^  a  comparative  state¬ 
ment  of  the  diplomatic  expience  of  the 
country’  in  1791  and  1821,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  nation  paid  to 
Amb^saiors  of  various  Orders,  about 
L.  58,0(X)  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
fiirmer  year;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
that  the  number  of  these  had  been  dimi¬ 
nished  by  two.  Lord  King  adverted  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  ap}X)intment  of  Lord  Clan- 
carty,  and  in  conclusion  observed,  that 
the  vast  expenditure  in  tliis  department 
was  employed  merely  as  a  source  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  infiuencc.  Lord  Liverpool  re- 
))lied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Civil  List  was  no  proper  sub¬ 
ject  of  jiarb'amentary  investigation,  so 
long  as  the  Government  confined  it  with¬ 
in  the  limits  fixed  by  Parliament.  The 
increased  allowances  to  Foreign  Ministers, 
he  justified  u^Km  the  grounds  of  the  in¬ 
creased  exigence  of  living  abroad,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  ambasgadors  of 
llie  highest  rank  and  talents,  w  hich  arose 
out  of  the  present  relative  condition  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  states  of  Europe  ; 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Clancarty,  he 
explained  to  have  become  neceasaiy,  from 
the  altered  condition  of  Holland  and 
Flanders.  Lord  Holland  6up]x>rted  the 
motion,  but  admitted  the  projuicty  of  an 
Amba.*<sador  at  the  Belgian  Court ;  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  op)x)aed  it,  on  the 
ground  that  great  part  of  the  allowance 
t»>  AmlvL«sadors  was  but  an  expenditure 
of  stvret  service  money. — The  motion 
w  as  rejectotU 
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chief  topic  introduced  this  evening  ar(,so 
from  the  Army  Estimates.  Colonel  l)i». 
vies  moved  for  a  reduction  of  the  Militan 
Force  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  amount  oV 
6000  men;  Lord  Palmerston,  in  repl\. 
pointed  out  the  inconsistent  line  of  con. 
duct  pursued  by  the  Hon.  MeiuKr  and 
his  friends,  by  reminding  the  House,  that 
last  year,  upon  the  same  item,  he  only 
proposed  a  reduction  of  10,000  men,  and 
that  although  Government  had  reduced 
upwards  of  12,000,  and  of  expenditure 
upw^ards  of  £.500,000,  he  called  for  a 
still  farther  diminution.  The  Noble  l.c  rd 
added,  that  it  tvas  thought  better  to  pro- 
serve  more  r^ments,  and  to  reduce  two 
troops,  or  companies,  of  those  retained, 
rather  than  to  keep  up  fewer  regiments 
w  ith  more  men  in  each  ;  for,  by  the  for¬ 
mer  system,  a  nucleus  would  lie  pre¬ 
served,  around  w'hich  an  eflicient  ibree 
could,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  the  most 
easily  collected.  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  lien- 
iiet  opposed  the  proposition,  contending, 
that  not  only  20,000  men  should  lx?  re¬ 
duced,  but  also  that  the  reduction  made 
W’as  effected  in  the  worst  manner.  I'lic 
House,  however,  thought  othenvise,  and 
Lord  Palmerston’s  motion  was  carried  h\ 
a  Majority  of  196  to  51. 

5. — Mr  Kennedy  obtained  leave  again 
to  bring  in  his  Bill  for  altering  the  mode 
of  choosing  Criminal  Juries  in  Scotland. 
The  Lord  Advocate  also  obtained  leave  !>> 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  a  former  Act 
for  preventing  the  naturalization  of  Aliens: 
the  Bill  more  p»articularly  apf^ies  to  the 
purchasers  of  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Sci't- 
land. 

6 _ The  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet  bmuglii 

forw’ard  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  Queen’s  funeral ;  and  in  doing  so. 
went  into  a  history  of  her  case  ftroin  the 
period  of  her  return  to  England  to  that 
of  her  decease.  Hia  motion  was,  “  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  respe<  t 
and  solemnity,  by  ancient  custom 
Nserved  for  the  funerals  of  the  Queens  of 
England,  have  been,  at  the  funeral  of  her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Caroline,  unnecessarily 
and  indecorously  violated.”  The  chargi"- 
against  Government,  advanced  by  the 
Honourable  Member,  w'ere  answered  y 
Mr  Peel ;  and  with  the  exception  of  thr^ 
Memlwrs  who  spoke  to  the  f^t  of  the 
case,  scarcely  one  took  a  share  in  the  e- 
bote.  Tho  motion  was  n^atived  wit 
out  a  diriaton,  Mr  Bennet  not 
lor  one,  on  perceiving  the  feelings  of  l  le 
House  on  the  subject.  Of  what  wa^  i 
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iliroe-iiicli  wheels,  and  equal  to  the  con-  of  the  superannuation  allowances  is  to 
vt’vance  of  three  tons  and  a  half,  with  a  be  one-twelfth  of  the  salary  for  every 

ijcneral  eftect  on  the  House  by  the  re-  live  years’  service.  The  Right  Honour- 

vival  ofthis  case,  says  an  opposition  paper,  able  Gentleman  then  preceded  to  state 

“  the  l)est  illustration  is  perhaps  afibrded  the  reductions.  From  the  Civil  List,  he 

by  the  circumstance,  that  the  appearance  said,  a  reduction  had  been  made  to  the 
of  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  walking  up  the  amount  of  no  less  than  £75,000  a-year. 
Housir  at  the  moment  Mr  Hobhouse  pro-  Of  this  his  Majesty  has  noHy  granted 
iu)uiiced  the  w'ord  tailor^  threw'  the  great  £30,000  a-year  from  that  portion  of  the 
IxhIv  of  Members  into  an  almost  convuU  Civil  List  which  relates  more  immediate- 
sive  laugh  !”  ly  to  his  own  personal  expenses:  £20,000 

March  7.— Mr  Wm.  Dundas  present-  have  been  conceded  from  the  salaries  of 
Oil  a  iH*tition  from  certain  individuals,  tlie  principal  Officers  of  State,  and 
praying  to  be  heard  by  Counsel  against  £25,000  from  the  appointments  of  the 
1  eral  clauses  in  the  Edinburgh  Police  Officers  of  the  Household.  The  reduc- 
bill.  The  Lord  Advocate  brought  in  his  tion  in  the  public  Offices  of  State  is  esti- 
Hill  respecting  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  mated  at  £12,000,  and  in  the  depart- 
lliirghs  of  Scotland,  which  was  read,  and  ment  of  the  revenue  at  £66,000;  and  a 
ordered  for  the  second  reading  on  Friday  farther  gradual  reduction,  estimated  for 
the  22.  the  present  year  at  £15,000,  is  to  be  ac- 

S _ The  early  part  of  this  evening  the  complished  by  a  diminution  of  the  sala- 

House  was  occupied  in  a  debate  of  some  ries  of  office  as  the  present  incumbents 
length  on  various  petitions  against  the  retire,  and  new  officers  succeed  to  the  si- 
Kdinburgh  Police  Bill  introduced  by  Mr  tuations.  The  whole  immediate  l)enefit 
VV.  l^undas.  The  House  then  w'ent  into  of  the  |u:oposed  plan  will  be  a  saving  of 
discussion  on  the  Navy  Five  per  Cent.  £.200,000,  and  the  expected  increase, 
deduction  Bill,  which  went  through  the  when  it  shall  get  into  full  operation,  will 
(  'oinmittee,  and  the  tliird  reading  was  or-  make  it  amount  to  £.400,0<X). 
dered  for  last  night.  The  Bill  was  strict-  12. — Mr  John  Smith  presented  a  peti- 
ly  canvassed  by  Mr  Tierney,  who,  at  the  tion  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a- 

same  time,  disclaimed  any  objection  to  its  gainst  the  Edinburgh  Police  Bill  intro- 
princij)le,  but  disapproved  of  the  short  duced  by  Mr  W.  Dundas.  Colonel  Da- 
timc  allowed  for  dissenting.  The  Right  vis  then  moved  several  resolutions,  ani- 
llon.  Gentleman  thought  that  a  delay  mad  verting  on  abuses  supposed  to  prevail 
Nlinuld  be  afforded  till  some  certain  con-  in  the  collection  of  the  Revenue;  decla- 
(lu'^ion  could  be  formed  with  res|)ect  to  ring  that  an  increase  of  1 4  percent,  had 
•dk-  issue  of  the  disputes  between  Russia  taken  place  in  the  expense  of  this  service, 
and  Turkey.  The  Marquis  of  London-  between  the  years  1812  and  1820;  com- 
derry,  in  reply,  clearly  demonstrated  this  plaining  that  large  sums  were  applied  in 
|iruj>osition  to  be  unreasonable,  but  at  the  this  department  without  any  ac<X)unt  be- 
''Une  time  his  Lordship  cautiously  ab-  ing  rendered;  and  demanding  that,  for 
stained  from  the  slightest  allusion  as  to  the  future,  a  prosjiective  estimate  of  the 
"  but  may  be  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  disbursements  for  the  year,  under  this 
b .tween  those  Pow'ers.  Mr  Denman  head,  should  be  laid  bef()re  Parliament, 
Jiuned  the  Bill  should  be  extejUled  from  in  order  that  they  might  examine  into, 
tlw  Kith  to  the  30th  of  March,  but  the  and  control  the  proposed  expenditure, 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Mr  Lushington,  in  reply,  charged  the 
11. — The  1^11  for  reducing  the  Navy  Gallant  Colonel  with  mistakes  in  his  cal- 
i  'ive  ])er  Cents,  w  as  read  a  third  time,  culations,  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions, 
utui  )>assed.  No  farther  time  was  granted  and  maintained  that,  instead  of  an  in¬ 
i''  Trustees  within  the  kingdom. — The  crease  taking  place  of  14  l>er  cent,  in  the 
I  buticellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his  collection  of  the  Revenue  lietween  1812 
I'roinised  exposition  respecting  the  ex-  and  1 820,  the  advance  had  only  been  one- 
tviu  and  character  of  the  system  of  re-  twelfth  per  cent.  All  the  Resolutions 
tronchment  u|K)n  which  the  Ministers  of  were  negatived  without  a  division,  except 
tbc  Crown  acted  during  the  last  recess  of  that  relating  to  the  prospective  Estimates, 
1‘urliainent,  in  pursuance  of  the  votes  of  ui)on  which  the  Previous  Question  was 
Ix'lh  Houses.  The  operation  of  the  pro-  put,  and  carried  by  93  votes  to  25. 

|K»'ii*d  measure  will  be  to  relieve  thecoun-  13.— Lord  Normanby  brought  forward 
try  from  one-half  of  the  expense  hitherto  a  motion  for  abolishing  the  office  of  Joint 
meurred  under  the  head  of  the  Superan-  Post-master  General,  and  esUhlishing  a 
■Illation  Act,  by  deducting  five  jx;r  cent,  single  Post -master.  1  he  Noble  Lord 
irom  all  salaries  exceeding  £.100  per  ann.  o|)ened  the  subject  with  much  ingenuity 
kiul  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  from  those  and  force,  and  made  out  a  ptiinu  Jucic 
"  Inch  do  not  reach  that  sum.  The  scale  case,  shewing  that  the  second  Post -mas- 
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(PBITATB.) 

“  Daving^street^  March  g,  18tj, 

“  My  Dsae  SiE»«-On  We4oe«iay 
next,  the  13th  ineU  a  motion  » to  be  mode 
by  Lord  Normanby,  to  aboUeh  the  office 
of  one  of  the  Poet^naatett  General ;  and 
on  the  14th,  the  day  following,  MrCiee. 
vy  makes  a  similar  motion  against  the 
Ik)ard  of  Controul. 

In  this  manner  the  just  and  oecesia. 
ry  influence  of  the  Crown  is,  from  day  to 
day,  attacked  ;  and  as  other  motions,  of  a 
similar  nature,  are  to  be  made  by  Lord 
Althorpe,  &c.  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
for  any  set  of  men  to  conduct  the  Govern, 
ment  of  this  country,  unless  practices  of 
this  kind  shall  be  successfully  resisted. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Opposition,  in  de¬ 
spair  of  coming  into  ofllce,  had  determined 
to  break  down  the  means  of  administer, 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  as  this 
subject  is  beemne  most  serious,  I  have  no 
scruple  of  apprising  you  of  what  is  now 
passing,  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  you  will  think  it  necessary  to  attend, 
and  thus  to  lend  your  aid  in  stemming  the 
torrent  of  such  dangerous  innovation. 

“  Your’s  sincerely, 

“  C.  Arbuthnot.** 
18. — On  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report 
of  the  Bill  for  reducing  tlic  Duty  on  Malt 
eight  shillings  per  quarter,  Mr  HuskisstMi 
announced,  that  if  the  price  of  beet  should 
not  1)6  lowered  in  a  fair  proportion,  he 


ter  CIcncral  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
might,  without  injury  tw  inconvenience  to 
the  (nihlic  8eT\k*e,  Ik*  done  away,  and  a 
wiving  thereby  eftected  of  a.year. 

He  was  replied  to  by  Mr  Robinson, 
l^ird  Loiulonderry,  and  Mr  C.  Wynn. 
Ministers  on  this  occasion  did  not  attempt 
to  defend  the  appointment  on  the  ground 
of  the  ottice  lieing  necessary  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  ;  !)ut  tliey  boldly  avow’ed,  that 
the  ortice  was  retained  as  essential  to¬ 
wards  keeping  up  the  influence  of  the 
(’r«m  n,  wliich  had  been  diminished  to  a 
degree  tending  to  endanger  the  equili¬ 
brium  so  necessary  for  the  safety  of  tlic 
('oiistitution.  After  a  debate  of  some 
length.  Lord  Nonnanby’s  motion  was 
lost,  on  a  division,  hy  184  to  159.  The 
business  of  the  Postmasters  General  is 
not,  how’cver,  terminated.  From  the 
notice  of  a  motion  given  next  night  by 
Mr  Calcraft,  it  w’as  learned  that  Lord 
(’lancarty  w’as  al)sent  for  tw’o  years  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  engaged  in  totally 
different  business,  vvhilst  he  wa<<  receiv- 
ing  pay  as  one  of  the  Joint  Post-masters 
General ;  and  if  he  had  lieen  al)sent  200 
years,  Ids  services  at  the  ofllce  would  never 
have  l>cen  wanted.  l.ord  Londonderry 
compared  this  al)sence  of  the  Noble  Post¬ 
master  on  other  business,  to  his  own  ab¬ 
sence  at  Vienna  and  Paris  on  the  business 
of  his  own  ofiicc. 

14.— Mr  Creevy  brought  forward  his 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Board  of 


Controul ;  which  establishment,  he  con-  w'ould  pro|X)0e  that  a  duty  should  be  le- 
tended,  if  it  could  not  be  entirely  dispen-  vied  on  the  stock  of  the  brewers,  in  order 
sed  with,  and  the  duties  j)crformetl  by  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  tax  from  oper- 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  might  be  ating  as  a  bonus  to  them,  to  the  injury 
very  much  reduced.  Mr  Canning  made  of  the  public.  The  House  was  chiefly  oc- 
an  able  defence  of  the  Board,  and  contend-  cupied  in  discussing  the  Navy  Estimate's, 
eil,  that  the  duties  of  it  were  most  import-  In  the  Committee  of  Supply,  a  sum  of 
ant,  resjxmsiblc,  and  laliorious;  and  that  A*. 2, 700,000  was  voted  for  thcimrpose  of 
any  interference  with  the  form  of  the  es-  paying  off  the  profxietors  of  the  Navy 
tablishment,  or  any  reduction  of  it,  would  Five  j)er  Cents,  who  had  dUsented  from 
l»e  most  injurious  to  the  public  service,  the  new  arrangement  i  this  sum  includes 
The  motion  was  lost,  on  a  division,  by  a  the  interest. 

large  majority,  the  numliers  l)cing — for  20.— On  the  motion  of  Mr  J.  H.  Blair, 

the  motion  88— against  it  273.  a  Committee  w’aa  ap))ointed  to  take  into 

15 — The  Malt  Duty  Rei)eal  Bill  was  consideration  the  state  of  the  Turnpike 
posscil ;  a  vague  discussion  then  took  and  Highway  Laws  in  Sicotland.  In  order 
place  upon  a  communication,  which,  it  that  the  Bill  should  be  rendered  as  com- 
.seems,  Mr  Arhuthnot  had  sent  to  some  |>lete  as  possible,  the  Hon.  -  Member  pro- 
Members  of  that  House,  rcsjiccting  Lord  posed,  that  it  should  be  circulated  in  S<X)t- 
Noimanby’s  motion.  The  Hon.  Secre-  land  during  the  Recess,  and  passed  into 
tary  admitted  his  having  written  letters  a  law  next  Session.  The  Bill  is  not  in- 
of  the  nature  alleged  to  several  Members,  tended  to  intafere  writh  any  existing  local 
hut  declared  them  to  have  l)een  merely  Acts.— The  Malt  Duty  Repeal  Bill  went 
private  communications,  addressed  to  in-  through  its  last  stage,  without  any  thing 
dividuals  with  w’hom  he  wras  personally  farther  being  urged  on  the  su^ect  of 
intimate.  He  disclaimed  the  intention  of  the  Brewers* profits.— Mr  Curwen  brought 
giving  offence  in  any  quarter,  and  Lord  forward  his  promised  motion  for  laying 
J.  Russel  declared  himself  satisfied  with  a  duty  on  imported  tallow,  and  removing 
the  Hon.  Secretary'’R  explanation.  The  the  tax  on  candles. '  His  object,  he 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  alluded  to:  was  to  afford  farther  relief  to  the  Agricul- 
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tural  iniiTi'Mt,  hy  Incrcaring  th«  value  of 
laitlc.  Mr  H(»l)in8on,  in  reply,  contend, 
ot  that  the  crfect  of  thi»i  measure  to  the 
n.n-^uimT  would  be  to  raise  the  duty  on  the 
ton  of  csndlcs  from  £.12:  lOs.,  its  pre- 
.•siiit  rate,  to  £.20  ;  and  as  to  the  firmer, 
Ik*  would  not  l>enefit  by  it  more  than  three 
-hilHntjs  ill  the  value  of  an  ox.  It  was 
Ik  fore  know’n  that  Ministers  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  plan,  which  met  with  so  little 
enrouragement  from  the  House,  that  the 
(jucstion  did  not  go  to  a  division.— The 
House  then  proceeded  wth  the  Army 
Mstiniates;  Mr  Hume  proposed  various 
reductions,  on  one  of  which,  the  salary  of 
the  Judge- Advocate-General,  only  seven- 
teen  Members  voted  wdth  that  Gentleman. 

22. — Mr  Lambton  presented  a  petition 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  praying  a  re¬ 
mission  of  Henry  Hunt’s  punishment, 
hut  which  w^as  so  indecorously  wmrded, 
that  it  ivas  rejected  by  a  majority  of  123 
to  22.  The  House  then  proceeded  to 
linish  tlic  Army  Estimates,  in  the  discus- 
i^ion  on  which,  a  very  remarkable  fact  was 
brought  to  light  by  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  re¬ 
lative  to  an  erroneous  ctatement  former¬ 
ly,  and  reiieatedly,  made  by  Mr  Hume,  on 
the  subject  of  new  commissions,  the  num- 
iK'r  (»f  w'hich  that  Gentleman  had  stated 
as  high  as  2553  in  five  years,  while  they 
were  actually  no  more  than  663  in  that 
jvriod ;  thus  making  an  over-statement 
of  1H90  ill  the  numlier,  and  £1,800,000 
In  the  amount  of  the  saving  that  he  said 
might  l>e  cttected,  taking  the  interest  at 
1 2  per  cent.  Mr  Hume  said  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  his  mistake  two  months  ago,  and 
had  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Mr  Ben- 
net,  who  adnsed  him  to  take  an  early  op- 
jxirtunity  of  correcting  it  in  the  House. 

25 — Lord  J.  Russel  brought  forward 
the  case  of'Capt.  Romeo,  an  Italian  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  claims  remuneration  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  British  Army  in  Si¬ 
cily  in  1808,  for  which  he  was  subse- 
fiuently  expatriated,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated,  by  the  Sicilian  Government.  An 
annuity  of  £.50  had  been  granted  to  him, 
which,  at  his  owm  request,  had  been  com¬ 
muted  ft)r  £.300 ;  the  present  object  ap- 
pcars  to  l)c  the  re-granting  of  the  annui¬ 
ty,  and  the  restoration  of  the  £.300,  for 
the  rc-payment  of  which  Mr  Forbes 
pledged  himself.  The  petition  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed.— The  Ordnance  Esti¬ 
mates  occujiied  the  House  till  12  o’clock. 
<  In  the  grant  of  £.36,843  for  the  Ord¬ 
nance  oillces  at  the  Tower  and  Pall  Mall, 
Mr  Hume  moved  a  reduction  of  £.10,000, 
which  was  negatived  by  a  considerable 
niajority. 

27. — Mr  Home  Drummond  presented 
a  petition  from  Mr  Dunlop  of  Glasgow, 
praying  that  the  English  market  might 


be  thrown  to  the  ScoU  dictUlrra* 
Mr  Wortley  thuu^t  the  meaeure  would 
aflbrd  much  relief  to  the  baricy-growers 
in  Scotland.  The  petHkjn  was  rrfmed 
to  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

April  1— The  necessity  of  repealing 
the  Salt  Tax  was  again  urged  this  even¬ 
ing — a  measure  on  which  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Members  appear  to  be  unanimous. 
Mr  Calcraft  gave  notice,  that  if  Ministers 
did  not  projXMe  some  extensive  and  ef¬ 
fectual  measure  of  relief,  he  should  even 
in  this  Session  move  for  its  refieal.— 
Some  discussion  took  place  relative  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Agricultural  in¬ 
terest,  W’hich  deserves  to  be  particularly 
noticed.  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  in  present¬ 
ing  a  petition  from'  certain  Owners  and 
Occupiers  of  Land  in  Linlithgow,  pray¬ 
ing  that  a  million  of  money  might  l)e  ex- 
})ended  in  relieving  their  existing  distres¬ 
ses,  specially  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  {laragraph  in  it,  w'hich  W’as 
rather  of  a  remarkable  character.  The 
paragraph  in  question  considered  the  ut¬ 
most  reduction  of  taxation  to  be  totally 
inade(}uate  to  afibrd  the  Agriculturists 
any  relief ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  depre¬ 
cated  such  a  step  &s  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  The  Hon. 
Member  declared  himself  much  disposed 
to  the  same  opinion  as  the  petitioners  hod 
thus  expressed  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  not  lowering  the 
rate  of  its  discounts,  os  had  been  gene¬ 
rally  expected,  and  thereby  assisting  the 
Agricultural  classes  in  raising  money  to 
alleviate  their  distress,  at  a  rctluced  rate 
of  interest.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
che<iuer  intimated,  that  it  w’as  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Government  to  allow  the  transfer 
of  mortgages  by  indorsation,  thereby  sa¬ 
ving  additional  stumps.  The  same  even¬ 
ing,  the  rciwrt  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  w'ns  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  This  document  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  immediately,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  gave  notice,  tlwit,  on  the 
22d  of  this  month,  he  would  move  for  a 
Committee  of  tho  whole  House,  to  take 
the  Report  into  its  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  vf  some  measure 
which  he  should  then  propose  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Agricultural  interests.— Mr  Ro¬ 
binson  submitted  liis  jwomised  motion 
to  the  House  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 
West-lndia  Colonics,  and  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  opening  a  direct 
communication  betw'ecn  certain  ports  in 
our  West  Indian-ikdonics,  and  the  Con¬ 
tinents  of  Europe  and  America.  Seve¬ 
ral  Members  connected  with  commerce 
expressed  their  approbation  iff  the  mea¬ 
sure. 


hritiih  Chrfmiele, 
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FEBauAHY.  bcnavioar  during  om  tenn  of  hii  aatunl 

iuUm  of  l*arlunnent^  it  v.a*i  late-  life. 

\y  detidt'd  in  the  Cnurt  of  King'*  lionch,  4.— .John  Barclay,  another  of  Ciriile** 

c  aiinoi  Ik?  iKiil,  iK-cauJK?  their  perwins  arc  shopme^  yt^b  found  Guilty,  and  aenten. 
I>rt»lcetetl  from  arrest  by  their  i>arUumcn-  ced  to  six  months  imprisonment  in  the 
uirv  privilege.  House  of  Correction ;  and,  on  the  6th, 

II toil  CoL’KT  0F.hJSTiciAaY,fV6.1 1.  another,  William  Holmes,  was  sentenced 

_ Jiweph  M’Farlan  and  Margaret  Brown,  to  two  years  imprisonment.  A  third, 

vr  PaliiuT,  were  put  to  the  liar,  accused  whose  name  was  unknown,  was  arraign, 
(if  two  acts  of  theft,  fnnn  the  shops  of  ed,  and  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  but  persisting 
.Mr  Spittal  and  Mr  Mawson,  merchants,  in  his  n^usal  to  enter  his  name,  he  was 
houili  Bridge,  in  August  last.  The  pan-  sent  back  to  jaiL 
nels  pIciuleU  Not  (iuUty.  After  the  cx-  6. — Phewmenon^ h  very  extraordi- 

.iniination  of  %vitiH?ssc8,  the  jury  found  nary  jihenomcnon  was  caus^  to.day  in 
the  ]kinnels  (iui'ty  of  both  the  charges  the  river  Thames,  by  a  gale  of  wind.  As 
libcllccL  M‘Farlan  w  as  sentenced  to  14  it  blew  trom  the  S.  W.,  and  with  extreme 
years  trans|K)rtat:oti ;  but  sentence  was  violence,  the  entrance  of  the  tide  was  in- 
ikiayid  as  to  the  other  prisoner,  in  cun-  terruptod  for  several  hours.  About  one 
sci|ueru'c  of  ill  health.  was  the  time  of  flood,  by  the  table,  but 

IH. — John  Douglas  and  Mathew  Adie,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  tide  was  stif 
found  (|uiUy  on  the  13th  July,  last  year,  ebbing  with  great  rapidity  at  Londor 
ofniblvry  im  the  high -way,  were  brought  Bridge.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  wt- 
up  f«»r  judgment.  Sentence  in  this  case  ter  in  the  river  sunk  so  low  as  to  rendei 
w  as  delayed,  on  account  of  an  objertion  it  fordable  in  several  places.  Many  per> 
taken  to  the  regularity  of  the  verdict,  sons  were  seen  w'alking  acroos,  and  as  tb< 
(see  jvige  H4,  vol.  ix.  new' scries,)  on  w  hich  bed  of  the  river  w'as  exposed  in  largi 
their  Lordships  delivered  their  opinions  tracks,  valuable  articles,  which  had  laii 
on  the  ith  instant,  repelling  the  objection,  there  for  a  long  period,  were  picked  up 
The  ]>risuncrs  now  received  sentence  of  This  was  tlie  case  as  far  out  as  Graves 
trans|K»rtatiim  for  seven  years.  William  end,  _  The  water  has  not  been  knowrn  a 
Muir,  found  guilty  of  sho|>>breaking  in  low  for  many  years  by  several  feet.  Ship 
la.‘ilh,  was  sentenced  to  transfiurtatioii  for  wrere  seen  aground  in  all  parts  of  the  rive 
lifs  ;  and  his  brother,  John  Muir,  fur  rub-  l>eluw  London  Bridge.  About  twelv< 
bing  the  till  of  a  merchant's  shop  in  Kirk-  o'clock  the  tide  bt^r^  k)  return,  and  will 
caldy,  for  14  years.  'J'hc  latter  culprit  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  check  i 
was  only  10  years  of  age.  had  experienced,  the  wind  having  acte 

if .5.— Daniel  Boss,  a  young  Imw,  pleaded  os  a  teni|)orary  dam  to  its  progress.  Suci 
('•uilty  of  robbing  various  gentlemen's  loh.  was  the  force  of  the  airrent,  that  barge 
hies  of  great-coats,  Ac.,  and  was  sen-  and  small  craft  in  great  numbers  wrer 
tenced  to  seven  years  trunsjxirtation.  driven  against  each  other,  and  sunk,  c 

.MAECif.  otherwuys  much  injured.  The  time  ( 

1.— OW  nuUcy. —  I’amplew,  one  of  high  water  did  not  take  |flaoe  till  aft( 
Carlile's  shopmen,  was  indicted  at  the  three  o'clock. 

instancx*  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  for  Steam  Carriof^t  .'—A  patent  has  bee 
publishing  a  pamphlet,  w  hich,  Mr  AdoU  recently  secured  by  Mr  Grillith,  of  Bnmi| 
phus  said,  t*ontained  nine  or  ten  gross  li-  ton,  a  gentleman  not  unknown  in  the  1 
l»els  on  the  King  and  Constitution.  Af-  terary  world,  by  his  travels  in  Asia  Mino 
ler  the  evidence,  the  prisoner  entered  in-  and  other  works.  Mr  Griflith,  in  coi 
to  a  long  defence,  in  which  he  was  fre-  nection  writh  a  professor  of  Mechanics  <i 
c|uently  intemi|)ted  by  the  Common  Ser-  the  Continent,  has  at  length  stflved  t> 
geant,  for  his  irreguUirity  in  reflecting  on  long-considered  pn»blem  of  propelling,  fc 
the  Agents  of  the  Society,  on  the  ^fcm-  steam,  carriages  capable  of  transportir 
Ih-ts  of  the  Hoyal  Family,  and  the  law’s,  merchandise,  and  also  fiassengers,  upc 
in  condemning  Carlile,  whose  conduct  he  common  roads,  without  the  aid  of  horse 
attempted  to  justify.  At  half  past  twelve  The  actual  construction  of  such  a  carriaj 
the  Jury  retired,  and,  at  one  o'clock  on  is  now  proceeding  at  the  manufactory  < 
Siiturday  morning,  returned  a  verdict  of  Messrs  Bramah*  The  power  to  be  a| 
(iuilty  ;  and  the  Common  Sergeant  sen-  plied  in  this  machine  is  equal  to  that  < 
lenced  him  to  two  years  iinjnisoniiicnt  six  horses,  and  the  carriage  altogeth 
in  Giltspur  Street  Compter,  and,  at  the  will  be  28  feet  in  length,  running  upi 
exi^ation  of  tluit  term,  to  enter  into  hlv  velocity  of  from  three  to  seven  miles  p 
own  rccogniiuince  X‘.500  for  hi-v  good  liour,  viuicd  at  pleaMire.  The  vast  in 
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Jiortancc,  in  a  ix)litical  and  social  tense,  tides,  in  law,  couUl  not  be  maintained 
of  the  introduction  of  such  machines,  onr  against  the  seamen’s  claim  of  wages, 
all  our  great  roads,  must  be  evident.  The  21.— FFatsoa*#  Fund.— We  observe  the 

living  in  carriage  of  goods  will  be  50  per  requisite  Parliamentary  notice  Is  now 
unt. ;  and  for  |)assengcrs,  insideVares  will  given  l)y  the  Keepers  and  CommissionerH 
!ic  taken  at  the  outside  prices.  The  oni*  of  the  Signet,  of  an  applicatbn  for  leave 
\crsil  im]K)rtance  of  this  great  triumph  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  altering  the  dcstina- 
,f  the  mechanical  arts,  has  led  Mr  tion  of  this  extensive  fund,  and  applying 
(;ridith  to  take  out  patents  in  Austria  it  to  charitable  uses  in  this  dty.  This 
ind  I'Vancc :  one  carriage  has  actually  fund,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  some 
bei-n  launched  at  Vienna,  and  operates  years  ago  brought  under  public  notice  by 
M  ith  success.  By  availing  himself  of  va-  an  active  dtizen  t  it  originated  from  the 
riuus  improvements,  in  the  transfer,  re-  residue  of  the  effbets  of  a  Mr  John  Wat- 
gulHtion,  and  economy  of  force,  all  the  son,  W.  8.  who  died  in  November  1762. 
u^uul  objections  are  removed,  such  aa  the  These  efTccts  were  vested  in  trustees,  to 
accent  of  hills,  securing  a  supfdy  of  fuel  apply  them  to  such  charitable  uses  in 
and  water ;  and,  in  tine,  the  danger  of  Kdinburgh  as  they  should  think  {woper. 

( xjdnsion  is  prevented,  not  only  by  the  The  trustees  dedared  by  a  deed,  that  « 
s.ifety  \alvc,  but  by  the  distribution  of  Foundling  Hospital  should  be  instituted, 
the  steam  into  tubes,  so  as  to  render  any  bdng  the  allied  intention  of  the  testator, 
jK)s>iliIe  cx[>losion  wholly  unimportant,  and  that  at  their  demise  the  charity 
i;\crv  carrutgc  will  l>e  provided  with  a  should  come  under  the  managenoent  of 
dinrtor  of  the  fore  wheels  sitting  in  front,  the  Kceftera,  Ac.  of  the  Signet.  These 
atid  with  a  director  of  the  steam  appara-  official  gentlemen  assumed  the  charge  in 
fus  ^itti^g  in  the  rear,  and  the  body  of  consequence  in  1781,  and  such  was  the 
the  vehicle  will  be  situated  betw'ecn  the  effect  of  thdr  management,  that  a  sum, 
heels  and  the  machinery.  at  that  time  small,  luid,  six  years  ago,  ac- 

lf> — ScaniciCt  Wagc$,-^K  very  Im-  cumulated  to  £.60,000,  and  now,  we  be- 
pte-tjiit  dccLsion,  as  it  regards  seamen  and  lievc,  amounts  to  something  more  than 
t  uners  (»r  vessels,  w'as  made  this  day  in  £.80,000,  a  sum  which,  properly  applied, 
the  (lourt  of  Admiralty,  Lxmdon.  The  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  now  be,  must 
ease  arose  out  of  the  loss  of  the  Juliana  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  dty. 
l!tu<t  Indiaman,  wrecked  on  her  home  22— per  Ccicf.  iS'focA:.— The  books 
|>nssAgc,  a  short  lime  since,  on  the  Ken-  for  entering  the  dissentients  to  the  pro- 
tibh  Knock.  The  suit  commenced  in  a  posed  transfer  of  the  Navy  Five  per  Cents. 
( iaim  for  wages,  made  by  one  of  the  two  were  closed  on  Saturday  at  the  Bank. 
Katncii  who  were  saved.  The  claim  of  The  capital  of  the  stock  which  is  claim- 
which  was  made  for  intermediate  ed  in  money  by  the  residents  in  Great 
tVi-i^'lits  earned  by  the  vessel,  was  resist-  Britain  (the  great  bulk  of  the  holders)  is 
1(1  i>y  the  owners,  on  the  ground  of  ar-  £.2,600,000.  Thus  may  the  measure  be 
licks  executed  between  them,  which  sti-  said  to  have  completely  answered ;  for 
puiated  that  the  soiloni  should  not  de-  the  foreign  holders,  or  those  who  may  be 
inand  wjiges,  or  be  entitled  to  any  port  alaroad,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  double 
thereof,  until  after  the  ship  arrived  in  the  sum.  On  Monday,  Mr  Hase,  from 
the  port  of  London:  and  having  been  the  Bank  of  England,  by  order  of  the 
l'»'>ti  it  was  contended  the  wages  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord 
forfeited.  Lord  Stowell,  in  giving  judg-  LivcTpool,  communicated  to  the  Stock 
•nent,  said,  that  these  articles  were,  enter-  Exchange,  that  all  the  holders  of  the 
k1  into,  for  most  part,  ly  men  w'ho.  Navy  Five  per  Cents,  who  required  their 
iVoni  their  situation  and  habits,  W'cre  to-  money,  would  be  fiaid  on  the  5th  of 
t-illy  ignorant  of  their  consequences ;  the  April,  with  the  quarter’s  interest.  The 
l»w,  therefore,  must  protect  their  inter-  amount  of  stock  held  by  dissentients  be- 
c  ts  from  fraud.  The  Learned  Judge  en-  ing  so  small,  Government  arc  enabled  to 
tered  at  great  length  into  the  question,  pay  it  without  having  recourse  to  any 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  w'ould  loon,  which  has  accordingly  tended  to 
l>crinit  the  seamen  to  maintain  their  de-  raise  the  Funds. 

inand,  notwithstanding  these  instruments  30— jp’afo/  It  is  with  deep  con- 

"f  ♦‘tipulation  to  the  contrary:  and  with  cem  we  stote,  that  a  meetin^f  took  place 
rt>pcct  to  the  next  of  kin,  of  the  rest  of  near  Auchtertool,  in  Fife,  on  Tuesday 
the  crew  who  perished,  being  equally  en-  morning  the  26th  instant,  about  edeven 
titled  to  come  upon  the  owners  for  w'agcs,  o’clock,  between  Sir  Alexander  Boswell, 
he  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  argu-  Bart,  of  Aucliinleck,  attended  by  the 
inent.s  of  counsel,  with  respect  to  letting  Hon.  John  Douglas,  brother  to  the  Mar¬ 
in  their  claim  likewise.  The  Court,  quis  of  Queensberr)',  and  James  Stuart, 
^licrcfore,  decided,  that  such  bonds  or  ar-  Esq.  younger  of  Duntam,  attended  by 
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the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  which  proved  fatal 
to  Sir  Alexander.  It  is  said  the  jiarties 
were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  by 
the  Sheri (t*  of  l*2dinburgh,  on  Monday 
night,  in  consequence  of  which  they,  set 
oil’ for  Fife  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  . 
attended  by  their  seconds  and  two  sur¬ 
geons.  They  met  near  Auchtertool  about 
eleven  o*clo('k,  arid  stood  at  twelve  paces 
distance.  The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  gave  the 
word,  and  tlie  parties  fired,  when  Sir 
Alexander  received  Mr  Stuart’s  ball  in  the 
right  shoulder,  which  broke  the  clavicle 
of  the  l»onc,  und  injured  the  spine.  Sir 
Alexander  immediately  fell,  and  tvas  car- 
rietl  to  llolmuto  House,  the  scat  of  his  re¬ 
lative,  Lord  Bolmuto,  where  every  assist¬ 
ance  was  rendered  by  Ur  Wootl  and  Mr 
Liston,  and  afterwards  by  Ur  John  Thom¬ 
son,  who  w  as  sent  for  by  express  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Baronet  died 
on  Weilnesday  afternoon,  at  t!iree  o'clock. 
The  (]UiUTel  which  gave  rise  to  this  fatal 
ami  lamented  rencontre  originated  from 
certain  articles  inserted  in  a  Glasgow 
iiews|)ajx;r  cxdled  the  Sentinel,  in  which 
Mr  Stuart  conc*cived  himself  to  be  un¬ 
justly  attacked.  An  action  was  raised 
by  Mr  Stuart  iigainst  Messrs  llorthwick 
and  Alexander,  proprietors  of  that  paper. 
Bt)rthwick  was  lying  in  (ilasgow  jail  for 
a  sm.all  debt,  when  his  agent,  it  appears, 
cx|)re.ssed  to  Mr  Stuart  his  great  desire 
to  have  the  action  settled,  and  asked  if  he 
(Mr  Stuart)  w’as  willing  to  do  so  ?  Mr 
Stuart  replied,  that  it  would  dc]Xjnd  on 
llie  communications  which  Borthwick 
would  make  to  him.  Borthwick  being 
afterwards  lilierated  from  prison  by  the 
ixiyment  of  his  debt,  brought  Mr  Stuart 
the  pajK'rs  and  MSS.  which  led  him  to 
fix  on  Sir  Alexander  Ihwwell  as  the  author 
of  the  lu^icles  w  hich  had  oflendcd  him. 
Mr  Stuart  left  the  field  after  the  duel, 
and  W’as  in  Edinburgh  at  one  o'clock  of 
the  Siunc  day,  but  left  it  again  immedi¬ 
ately  for  the  south. 

The  foregoing  is  the  sulistancc  of  what 
has  apixxued  in  the  Journals  of  the  day ; 
no  statement  has  as  yet  apj^cared  from 
tlie  friends  of  either  party. 

Arm  I.. 

Ireland.— By  the  intelligence  from 
this  country,  is  is  ]xunfully  evident,  that 
the  furious  and  tumultuary  sjiirit  of  the 
|teasaiUry,  notwithstanding  the  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Insurrection-act  in  the 
disturbed  counties,  remains  unsulxlucd. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Charge  of 
the  I^rd  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  to  the 
tirand  Jury  of  Kilkenny,  giveri  a  frightful 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  that  quar¬ 
ter: 

At  present,  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
•uch,  and  ia  so  overwhelmed  with  cala- 


ralty,  as  would  scaredy  be  credited  by 
ray  other  part  of  the  worid.  ’  When  Utn 
in  Limerick,  1  saw,  as  you  must  have 
seen,  the  statements  in  the  public  papers 
as  to  the  state  of  that  county,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  infatuated  people ;  but 
I  assure  you  these  accounts  were  a  very 
feeble  represratation  of  the  state  of  things. 
The  peasantry  of  that  district  were  com¬ 
pletely  in  arms— -they  were  literally 
possession  of  the  county.  Society  was 
dissolved,  and  the  repetition  of  outrages, 
in  consequence,  w  as  daily— murder,  rob¬ 
bery,  the  violation  of  w’omen,  human 
torture— in  short,  every  crime  that  dis¬ 
graces  human  nature  was  there  to  be 
found.  In  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Waterford,  from  whence  I  have  just 
come,  the  quantity  of  arms  that  are  in 
possession  of  the  common  people  coaid 
liardly  be  believed.  .  There  w’as  scarce  a 
conviction  in  cither  county  but  arose  out 
of  the  fact  of  the  j)er8on’s. having  arms 
every  crime  being  perpetrated  by  the  pea 
santry  fully  armed.” 

After  all  that  wc  have  heard  (says  the 
Dublin  Evening  Poti^)  this  is  a  picture 
for  w’hich  we  were  not  prepared ;  but  the 
high  character,  of  the  Chief  Justice  must 
silence  any  doubt  as  to  its  fidelity. 

6.— iMtc  Duel,— Among  the  inc^ments 
issued  from  the  Crowm  Offlee,  Edinburgh, 
against  individuals  to  stand  their  trials  at 
the  approaching  Circuit  Court  to  be  held 
in  this  city,  is  one  against  William  M. 
Borthw  ick,  w’ho  was  some  time  in  the 
Sentinel  Office,  “  for  theft,  by  breaking 
ojien  lockfast  places  in  the  ^ntinel  News 
paper  Office,  Glasgow,”  and  which,  it  is 
understood,  led  to  the  late  fatal  duel 
Glasgoxe  Courier, 

Mr  Borthwick,  of  the  Glasgow  Sen 
tinel,  was  apprehended  at  Dundee  on 
Thursday,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh  next 
morning,  by  Mr  Patrick  Mackay,  mes¬ 
senger  at  arms,  on  a  Justiciary  warrant, 
charging  him  w’ith  having  abstracted  seve¬ 
ral  letters  and  other  roanscripts  from  the 
printing-office  of  that  paper.  The  lega 
lity  of  Mr  Borthwick’s  conduct,  we  un 
derstand,  is  involved  in  a  question  still 
{lending,  as  to  w’hether,  at  the  time  of  his 
taking  tlie  pa|>er8,  he  was  or  w'as  not  a 
proprietor  ?  His  statement  is,  that  he 
was  so :  Tliat  he  had  agreed,  no  doubt, 
to  sell  his  interest  in  the  concern  to  his 
partner  Alexander ;  but  that  the  latter 
not  having  falfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
Ixirgain,  Borthwick  had  obtained  a  judg 
ment  of  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  re 
instating  him  in  the  possession  t  that  he 
had  accordingly  resumed  possession,  be¬ 
fore  w’itnesscs ;  but  w’as  immediately 
thrown  into  prison  on  an  old  caption  for 
debt ;  that  he  was  liberated  by  his  agent 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


12L.Dr.  Comet  Weight,  Lt  do.  S8  Feb.  1822. 

J.  C.  Lett,  Comet  do.  do. 

l,t  Hon,  O.  R.  Abenromby,  from  .1  Dr. 
G.  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Ermine,  prom. 

14  March 

13  Assist  Surg.  Shean,  from  34  F.  Assist. 

Surg.  vice  M'Gregor,  dead  28  Feb. 
Gren.  Gds.  W.  O.  Stanley,  Ens.  Lieut  by  purch: 

vice  TingUi^,  prom.  14  do. 

Lieut  6c  Capt  Tnoroton,  Capt  Sc  Lieut 
Col*.  1^  purch.  vice  Hodge,  ret  28  da 
Ens.  &  Lieut  Gieville,  Lieut  ic  (.'apt 
by  nurch.  do. 

Ens.  Vise.  (*hetwynd,  from  32  F.  Ens. 
6c  Lieut  by  nurch.  do. 

1  r.  Lieut  Blake,  from  h.  p.  37  F.  Paym. 

vice  Daniel,  dismissed  do* 

3  Lieut  Nunn,  A^).  vice  Hunt,  res.  Adj. 

only  21  da 

4  W.  W.  Barrow,  Ens.  vice  Loraino.  ilead 

28  da 

Ho^  Assist  Parry,  Assist  Surg.  vice 
Morrah,  deati,  7  M.irch. 

5  Bt  Maj.  Culley,  Maj.  vice  Ck>l.  Cofison, 

dead  9  Jan. 

Lieut  O'Dell,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Wyatt,  Lieut  tla 

10  R.  Keily,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Mar* 

chant,  prom.  7  March. 

20  Lieut  Urquhart  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 

Lieut  vice  Sutherland,  F.  21  Fen. 
Lieut  Kyle,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Brooks, 
do. 

28  Cimt  Barday  Ma}.  da  vice  Lieut  Col. 

Ross,  ret  7  March. 

Lieut  Hill,  Capt  da  do. 

Ens.  Browne,  Lieut  da  da 

U.  Gibson,  Ens.  da  da 

30  Lieut  Tompson,  from  h.  p.  20  F.  Lieut* 

vice  Sutherland,  41  P.  2B  Feb. 

34  Li«it  Huddleston,  <  '.apt.  by  purch.  vice 

Maj.  Fancourt,  ret  ^ 

Hosp.  .Assist  Teevan,  Assist  Surg.  vice 
Shean,  13  Dr.  28  da 

Cornets  Sub-Lieut  Locke,  from  1  Life 
Gds.  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Huddleston 
7  March. 

36  Ens.  Graham.  Lt  by  ptirch.  vice  Pea- 

coke,  prom.  28  Feb. 

T.  Aic^,  Ens.  da  da 

37  Capt  Valiant  Maj.  da  vice  Barwick, 

ret  24  Oct  1821. 

Lieut  Hay,  from  12  Dr.  Capt  by  punh. 

da 

38  Assist  Surg.  Thomson,  from  h.  n.  GO  F. 

Assist  .Surg.  vke  Shanks,  82 1 . 

*  7  March  1822. 

41  Lieut  Cot  SmeU,  2  Ceylon  B.  Lieut 

(’ot  25  1cb. 

Ens.  Armstrong.  I/ieut.  w»* 


I.  CIVIL. 

Msn  h  4.— Dr;  Francis  Nicol,  Principal  of  the 
I'nited  College,  elected  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Autirews. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Vvh.  27— The  United  itssodate  Congregation 
of  Dalrcaih  gave  an  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Clark,  formerly  a  preadter  under  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  now  a  member  of  the  United 
>yn(>l  of  Ireland. 

The  Congregation  of  Dalreooh,  in  connection 
uith  the  I'nited  .\ssociate  Synod  of  the  Secession 
(  hiirch,  gave  an  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
( krk,  lute  a  preacher  of  the  General  Assodatc 

>yjiO('. 

Alnrch  (I — Mr  James  Renwick,  preacher  of  the 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  minis^  and 
Kastoral  charge  of  the  Assodavc  Congregation  of 
>liiirton,  Kirkcaniineshire. 

7 — The  Rev.  Janies  Anderson  ordained  and  ad- 
initud  .Vcisistant  and  Successor  to  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Aiulcr>oji,  Minister  of  St  Fergus. 

—  'I'hc  l*resbytcry  of  Hamilton  ordained  Mr  J. 
lhack,  preacher  of  tne  g06{iel,  to  be  Minister  of  the 
1  hurch  and  parish  of  Bertram,  Shotts,  vacant  by 
the  tninslation  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Proudfoot to  Strath- 

«\C!I. 

1 1 — The  Rev.  David  Carment,  late  of  Glawow, 
vas  ailinituM  Assistant  and  Successor  to  the  Minis- 
t»T  of  Hosskecn. 

'.M — Mr  Hugh  Young  was  ordained  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  the  R^ormed  Presbyterian  (Jon- 
gugatiou  of  Laurision,  near  Falkirk. 

*1—  The  Rev.  Alexander  Clvk  ordained  and 
•vhnuted  to  the  third  charge  in  the  parish  of  Inver- 

—  Mr  1).  Dow,  preadier  of  the  gospel,  to  be 
AvNi.siant  and  Successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dow,  his 
t“ther,  Minister  of  tlie  parish  of  Irongray. 

—  'I'he  Rev.  Dr  I.ee  of  St  Andrews  was  admitted 
Minister  of  the  (  anongate Church,  in  the  room 

of  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart,  deceased. 

J'he  Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  ordained  and  ad¬ 
mitted  one  of  the  Ministers  (rf  Inverness. 

— The  Congregation  of  the  United  Secession 
'  hull'll  in  «,>ueen  Ann’s  Street,  Dumfermline,  gave 
a  liamioiiious  call  to  Mr  James  \^yte  to  be  their 
Minister.  This  is  now  the  eleventh  call  made  out 
‘nr  Mr  Whyte. 

III.  military. 

Ilrevet  Lt  Col.  W.  Count  Linungen,  CoL  on 
Cncitinent  Europe  28  Feb.  1822. 

Dr.  Comet  6t  Adi.  Sidi^,  rank  of  Lt.  21  da 
J.  G.  Evereil,  (tomet  by  purch.  vice. 

Daubux,  10  Dr.  14  da 

Lt.  Vandeleur,  Capt.  da  vice  Wallatv, 
ret.  28  da 


! 


t 


i/i,  Promotton4,  6fc-  CApril 

Exchanges, 

Lieut  Col  Stanhope,  fronr  29  F.  with  Bt  CoL  Sir 
J.  Budian,  h.  p.  Port  Senr. 

Lieut  CoL  Milling,  from  81  F.  with  Lieut  Cal 
C'reagh,  93  F. 

Capt  Nestor,  from  IS  F.  rec.  dilt  with  Cant 
Forbes,  h.  p.  19  F. 

Capt  Wataon,  traoi  41 F.  rec.  <Uff  with  Capt  Boul¬ 
ton,  h.p.  SI  Dr. 

Capt  De  Viaine,  from  Cape  Corps  Cav.  with  Cant. 
Langley,  h.  p.  W  F. 

Lieut.  Baker,  from  5  Dr.  G.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut. 
Gardiner,  h.  p. 

— Miles,  from  5.  Dr.  G.  rec.  dilL  with  Lieut. 
Kennedy,  h.  jv  7  F. 

~  Mairis,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  .difll  with  Lieut. 
Brymer,  h.  p. 

■  -  —  Chamberlayne,  from  IS  F.  rec.  difC  with 
Lieut  Markham,  h.  p.  7S  F. 

>—  Hilton,  from  29  F.  with  Lieut  Stephens, 
h.  p.  98  F. 

—  mrdcastle,'  from  31  F.  with  Lieut  Bald 
win,  h.  p.  75  F. 

— —  McDonald,  from  47  F.  rec.  diflU  with  Lieut. 
Swayne,  h.  p.  York  Lt  Inf.  Voi. 

- Morris,  from  C(i  F.  rec.  difll  with  Murray, 

h.  p.  7  F. 

■  Vereker,  from  83  F.  rcc.  difil  with  Lieut 
Law,  h.  p.  62  F. 

Comet  Bradbume,  fiom  1  Dr.  G.  rec.  difl*.  witli 
Comet  Smith,  h.  p.  9  Dr. 

Comet  Wright,  from  i  Dr.  G.  rec.  diff.  with  Comet 
Unett,  n.  p.  2  Dr.  G. 

Ensij^  Sunderland,  from  32  F.  with  Ensign  Vivian, 

Ensign^rawfurd,  from  70  F.  rec.  diflfl  with  En¬ 
sign  Blake,  h.  p.  84  F. 

Paym.  Anderson,  from  23  F.  with  Capt  Bkldulph, 

Qua.  hTast  Herring,  from  3  F.  with  Qua.  Ma<it. 
Coulaon,  74  F. 

Assist  Surg.  Greig,  from  4  Dr.  with  Assist  Surg. 
Rit^mond,  h.  p.  5  F; 

Assist  Surg.  Dui^,  from  89  F.  with  Assist  Surg. 
Pope,  n.  p.  37  F. 

.  Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Lieut  Colonel  Hodge,  Gren.  Gds. 

Lieut  Colonel  Ross,  tti  F. 

Major  Fancourt,  34  F. 

Major  Berwick,  37  F. 

('aptain  Wallace,  IS  Dr. 

Captain  Brooks,  S6  F. 

Captain  Jordan,  66  F. 

Ensign  Fleisdier,  Cape  Corps. 

Appointment  Cancelled. 

llosp.  Assist  Walshc,  from  h.  p. 

Deaths. 

Major  General  Richardson,  Gov.  of  North  ^  ar 
^  mouth  25  Feb.  IHStf. 

Major  Poe,  50  F.  Jamaica  7 

Captain  Moore,  ret  4  R,  Vet  Bn.  Greenwich 

13  Feb 

Captain  I.enn,  h.  p.  110  F.  W'atford  11  Jan- 
Lieut  Wardrop,  I  F.  Madras  28  Aug.  IWl. 

- Seward,  39  F.  Jamaica  9  Jan.  1822. 

- Ewan  Cameron,  79  F.  Manb. 

- W’ right,  ret  4  Vet  Bn.  Holmes (Iwpel.Cht' 

ahire  1^ 

- Wilmot,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  Gds.  late  of  4  Dr. 

Brighton.  .  '  -  „  w 

- Jones,  h.  p.  62  F.  Ennis,  Clare  7  Feb 

- M‘DoufpsI,  h.  p.  71  F.  12  July  IMJ; 

- Coote,  h.  p.  84  F.  in  Ireland  S  Feb  18*.  • 

Ensign  George  Rons,  .TO  F.  Jamaica  f  Ja*’- 

-.-i—  Hubb^,  h.  p.  24  F.  W ingfleld,  Berks 

l.T  do. 

- Tydd,  h.  p.  .59  F.  2  Nov.  1821 . 

Paymaster  Abrams,  ret  12  Vet  Bn.  Bushej^  ^ 

Adjutant  Adams  (Ena.)  60  F.  _ 

Quart, Master  Brent  h-p.  1  Dr.  Eloelea  12  Eeb  18-.- 
Quart'  Master  Tipsou,  3  Lancashire  Militia 
^  13  Aug.  1821. 

At^sist  Surgeon  Crofton,  h.  p.  8  F.  S3  F^  1^- 
Com.  Dep.  Gen- JacksOT.h.  p.  Genoa  11  Feb  1821  ■ 
Com.  Dep.  Assist  Com,  Gen.  Downca, 

2  Jan. 1822 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kepi  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observat&ry^  CaUonhilL 

vn.— The  Observations  are. made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  after* 
I'he  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  oolunm,  ia  •  taken  by  the  Register 

Thonnometer. 


lAttacl 


lAttacI 


Wind.  I  Weather. 


Wind. 


Weatlier. 


Ther. 


I  Frost  mom. 
rain  even. 
Fair  with 
sunshine. 

Ditta 

Dull,  but 
fair. 

Fair  foren. 
h.  rain  after. 
Dull  with 
showers  rain. 
Dull,  with  h. 
sh.  hL  dc'snw. 
Frost,  with 
hail  Sc  snow, 
('air  foren. 
rain  aftem. 
f  I.  shrs.  of 
hail  Sc  snow. 
FYost  sn.  for. 
fresh  aftern. 

Fair  Sc  fresh. 

Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Fair  foren. 
rain  aftem. 
Dull  mom. 
fair  day. 

Fair  foren. 
Ih.  rain  after. 


Fair  day, 
rain  night. 
Frost  mom. 
fair  day. 


Fair  day, 
but  dull. 
Dull,  with 
showers. 
Fair,  but 
cold. 

Day  fair,  coW 
rain  night. 


D.  miTnuhail 
Sc  snow  day. 
Snow  foren. 
fresh  aftem. 
Dull,  with 
slight  shrs. 

Dull,  but  fair 

Dull  foren. 
rain  aftem. 
Dull,  with  h. 
showers. 

1 1.  rain  forn. 
fair  aftem. 
Fair,  but 


Average  of  Rain,  S.46i  Inobes. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 


’I'liF.  weather,  throughout  the  whole  of  March,  was  cold  and  stormy ;  and  frosty 
lights  continued  to  prevail  throughout  the  first  week  in  the  present  month.  The 
'viiul,  wliich  had  continued  uniformly  to  blow  from  the  west  from  the  beginning  of 
IN’intcr,  changed,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  to  the  east :  this  change  was  followed 
by  cold,  piercing,  east  winds,  tiU  the  13th ;  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  heavy 
'1  lower  was  followed  by  a  more  elevated  temperature.  On  the  14th,  the  mercury  in 
1 1 10  thermometer  stood  at  52®,  and  this  day  it  is  as  high  as  55®  in  the  shade,  at  twelve 
(I’olock  noon.  A  continuance  of  ^nial  weather  will  soon  refresh  the  languishing 
'cgetation.  Wheat,  in  many  instances,  exhibits  a  yellowish  appearance,  and,  on  thin 
oils,  many  of  the  plants  have  perished.  From  the  dry  state  of  the  soil  at  the  time 
"I  iowing  grass  seeds  last  season.  Clover  plants  stand,  for  the  most  part,  rather  thin. 
Pastures  begin  to  yield  a  tender  bite,  but  cattle  are  still  confined  to  the  straw-yard  in 
tlio  cultivated  districts.  The  Oats  seed  has  now  been  got  safely  committed  to  the 
■  oil,  on  a  middling  drj'  bed  :  some  early-sown  Oats  give  a  more  regular  braird  than 
« ould  have  been  expected  at  the  time  of  sowing,  when  the  boisterous  winds  that  then 
prevailed  rendered  regular  sowing  almost  impossible. 

Ill  early  situations.  Potatoes  have  been  planted.  Barley  grounds  have  received  the 
uoss-furrow,  and  w'ork  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  forward  state.  The  dry  weather, 
in  the  l)eginning  of  last  Autumn,  has  produced  a  rich  profusion  of  blossom  on  every 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  weather  for  the  ensuing 
month,  whether  the  apjiearance  of  fruit  in  [Autumn  correspond  with  tie  abundant 
hlo‘:som  that  now  covers  our  orchards. 

I  licre  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  markets  since  our  last.  Scarcity  of  fodder 
h'  lps  to  keep  the  price  of  Cattle  low.  Fat  Cattle  are  sold  at  68.  per  stone,  and. 

iKat  is  sold  at  from  24s.  to  26s.  per  bolL 

i\iihshirry  15/A  April  1622. 

'  'b.  ;c.  •  4 
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CORN.  MARKETS. 

Edinbttrgh. 


OatmeaL 


PoUt 

p.peek 


a*  ^  d.|  ^  d*  a* 
170  21014  6  200 
170S06tl4  6  200 
17<)  210,140  190 
176  23014  0  1»0 


Flour, 
260  lbs. 


BriUsh. 


Dalkeith, 


Iladdhigton, 


OaUueftk 


Wheat 


fPrioea. 


London 


Beans. 


Oats. 


Boiling. 


LiverpooL 


Oatm.  240  lbs. 


Beans, 
per  qr. 


Oats. 

4311}. 


England  ^  Walet. 


j 

OaU. 

& 

B.  (L 

14 

186 

16 

19  0 

14 

180 

13 

163 

Av. 

pr. 

s. 

d. 

27 

11 

27 

4 

27 

1 

27 

2 

a 

d. 

20 

8 

21 

11 

22 

6 

17 

7 

1  Oats, 

264  lbs. 

Irish. 

British. 

1  » heat. 

Moll  Ih-iees. 

Av.pr. 

s.  d.  s.d. 
504  24  6  31  0 
316:25  0  31  6 
48124  0  31  6 
438j24  6  31  0 

s.  d 

2H  6 
29  3 
28  6 
28  2 

Register. •^Commerehl  Report. 

PRICES  CURRENT — April  6.  I822< 
I  Leith. 


Livkrpool. 


Glasgow. 


Lordoh. 

28.64d.@. 


Tka,  Bohea,  ^  lb. . 

Congou, . 

Souchong, . 

Sugar,  Muse.  cwt. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown, . 

Mid.Good,&  Fine  Mid. 

Fine  and  very  tine, . 

Brazil,,  Brown, . 

White, . cj 

BtJlnedj  Double  Loaves,..,.  1 

Powder  ditto, . 1 

Single  ditto, . 

Small  Lumps, . 

Large  ditto, . 

('rushed  Lumps, . 

Molasses,  British, . 

(!offee,  Jamaica,, 

Ord.  go<xl,  and  fine  ord. 
Mid.  Good,  A  fine  Mid. 
Fine,  and  very  fine,.... 
Dutch,  Triage  A  verj'  ord.. 
OriL  good,  Si  line  ord.. 

St  Dojnbif^p . 

J*iMENTO  (in  bond),  lb . 

Si'iHiTS,  Jam.  Rum,lGO.P. 

Brandy,  gal . 

(^neva, . 

Wines,  Clar.  1st  Gr,  hhd.. 
Portug-al  Red,  pii)e,... 
SjMinish,  White,  butt.. 

Tenerirtc,  pi|x?, . 

Madeira, . 

Logwood,  Jamaica,  ton,... 

Honduras, . 

Campeachy, . 

Fustic,  Jamaica, . 

Culm, . 

Jndigo,  C’araccas,  fine,  11).. 
Ti.mher,  Amer.  i*ine,  fiK>t, 

Ditto  Oak,...,. . 

Honduras  Mahogany.. 

Tar,  American,  brl . 

Archangel, . 

Tallow,  Rus.  Yel.  Candle, 

Home  melted,  cwt . 

Hemp,  Riga  Rhine,  ton,... 

Petersburgh  Clean,.... 
Flax,  Riga  I'h.  A  Dr.  Ra 

Dutch, . 

Mats,  Archangel, . 

Bristles,  Peters.  Firsts,.. 
Ashes,  l*etersburgh  Pearl,. 
Montreal  ditto,  cwt... 

Pot . 

Oil,  Whale,  tun, . 

Cod, . 

Tobacco,  Virg.  fine,  lb.,,. 

inferior, . 

Cottons,  Bowed  C^rgia, 

Sea  Island,  fine, . 

Demerara  A  Berbice,.. 

Pemambucco, . 

Maranham, . 


JD 
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Cottrt£  of  Excftange^  London^  April  ». - Anuterdam,  It :  7.  Ditto  at  iigfjt, 

12:4.  HotterUam,  It  :  8.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  37  :  3.  Altona,  37  :  4. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  40.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  70.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  154. 
Madrid,  37.  Cadiz,  30 4.  Gibraltar,  30^.  Leghorn  47f.  Genoa,  44.  Lisbon,  504. 
()lH)rto,  504.  Rio  Janeiro,  46.  Cork,  9^  V*  cent.  Dublin,  9^  ^  cent. 

rr\ce$  of  Bullion^  ^  oz. — Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £,3  «  17  h  I04.  Silver  in  bars, 
standard,  4s.  1 1 4d. 

rrcrniums  vf  Insurance — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  208.  Od. — Cork  or  Dublin,  20s.  Od* 
—Belfast,  20s.  Od.— Hambro*,  tOs.  Od.— Madeira,  20s.  Od. — Jamaica,  SOsJ^Green. 
land,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  to  12  gs. 

Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Fundsyfrom  iOth  March  to  lOfA  Aprils  1822. 

jMarch20.|March27.j  April  3.  I  April  10.1 


Hank  Stock - - 

3  cent.  rcducc<l - 

3  1?'  cent,  consols — 

34  ^  cent.  do. 

4  cent.  do.  — - 

5  cent,  navy  annuities^ 

India  _ _ 

Kxchequer  bills,  (£.  1000)^ 

Consols  for  account _ 

French  5  eenta. _ 


104i  103J  1031 

55  54  40  p.  62  p.  72  p. 

52  3  p.  2  p.  46  p.  86  p. 

81  80|  79}  78 

iO  ft-.  0  c.  89  fr.  95  c.  89  fr.  1 5  c.  86  ft-.  80  c. 


AtruAUETiCAL  List  of  Ekolish  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 


Februiuy  and  the  20th  March  1822 

Alwin,  R.  P.  Elm-street,  Gray' s-inn-lanc,  brewer. 
Anrade,  A.  Lancaster,  l^ker. 

Anradc,  A.  and  T.  Wordswick,  Lancaster,  bankers. 

J.  Filkins,  (Oxfordshire,  miller. 

Annsfrong,  J.  Reading,  linen-^aper. 

Atkinson,  T.  Manchester,  shop-keeper. 

Atkins,  J.  I lamstall, Redware,  Staflbrdshire, miller. 
A\  ison,  J.  Aldwiek,  Y  orkshire,  butter-factor, 
iiislio]),  J.  (Cheltenham,  tailor  and  draper, 
niyth,  (i.  VV.  and  F.  Dinningham,  merchants. 
Itrcwer,  S.  Alderton,  Suffolk,  eoal-nicrchant. 
J{(»m'hpr,  ('.  (!heltenham,  cabinet-maker, 
llrctt,  \\’.  Stone,  Stafford,  grocer, 
burton,  G.  Knottingley,  Yorkshire,  vessel-builder. 
Hutton,  W.  Kicester,  Oxford,  inn-keeper, 
butler,  P.  Little  Bolton,  Lancaster,  numufacturcr. 
byme,  P.  H.  Bucklersbury,  Manchester,  ware¬ 
houseman. 

(  afer,  S.  Rattlesden,  Suffblk,  grocer. 

Child,  J.  Aldermanbury,  hosier. 

(’hittenden,  E.  Ashford,  Kent,  ironmonger. 

( lough,  R.  Sharpies,  l^ancashire,  calico-printer, 
('olley,  B.  Posennall,  Shropshire,  fanner. 

Congdon,  T.  Torquay,  Devonshire,  merchant. 
Copland,  W.  Holt,  Norfolk,  miller. 

Copley,  B.  and  W.  Hirst,  Doncaster,  iron-founders. 

(  ossart,  J.  I.  aad  P.  ClemenCs-lane,  wine-merchts. 

( <  >tu>n,  W.  Castle  Donington,  Leicestershire,  baker. 
Itark,  S.  W.  Red  Lion-square,  picture-dealer. 
J>'Alinaine,  G.  ChandoMtreet,  Covent  Garden, 
embroiderer. 

btiy,  H.  and  R.  Holmes,  Tottenham-oourt-road, 
linen-drapers. 

Havidson,  W.  Philpot,  merchant 
Dove,  F.  Berkeley-square,  auctioneer, 
l-alwards,  G.  H.  (^raven-street,  wine-merchant 
l^rle,  W.  Church -street,  Rotherhithc,  victualler. 
I'^arly,  W.  Winchester,  grocer; 

Eailes,  J.  Upwell,  Noifolk,  farmer. 

Field,  S,. Richmond,  wine-merchant 
Finch,  T.  Hammersmith,  brewer. 

I  'ruggatt  J.  jun.  Burilem,  druggist 
Glover,  E,  Hardshaw  within  Windle,  Lancaster, 
shopkeeper. 

flrifhths,  H.  Swansea,  linen-draper. 

Handford,  W.  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  linen-draper. 
Harbin,  T.  H.  Mainhead,  Devonshire,  tailor. 
Hardy,  M.  A  J.  Dale,  Manchester,  warehousemen. 
Hargraves,  J.  Liverpool,  miller. 

HedTv,  J.  and  T.  F.  Will,  Sunderland,  ship-owner. 


extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Hembrey,  M.  Lambeth-road,  victualler. 

Herbert,  E.  T.  Fetter-lane,  oilman. 

Herbert,  P.  Lite  Master  of  the  £.  I.  ship  Thalia, 
merchant 

Herbert,  R.  and  W.  Buckmaster,  St  Mary-Axe, 
and  Ware,  merchants. 

Homblower,  W.  Brierly-hill  Iron-works,  Staflbrd- 
shirc,  iron-master. 

Hort,  J.  Great  St  Helens,  coal- merchant 

Hoyle,  T.  and  J.  Lord,  Whulley,  Lancashire,  ra- 
bco-printers. 

Joseph,  A.  Magdalane-row,  GotKlman’s  Fields, 
merchant 

Judd,  G.  Farrin^n,  oordwaincr. 

Keene,  W.  C.  Mary-le-bone-lane,  farrier. 

Kenyon,  T.  Brcstwich,  Lancashire,  Hour-dealer. 

Ketcner,  N.  Bradwell,  Essex,  shopkeeper. 

Kirkland,  I.  and  Badenoch,  I.  Coventry,  ribbon - 
manufacturers. 

Knight,  J.  Halifax,  merchant 

Larbalestier,  J.  Angel-court,  Throgmorton-street, 
wine-merchant 

Lea,  P.  H.  ITior-place,  East  lane,  Walworth,  gro¬ 
cer. 

I.«dden,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

l.eppingwell,  K.  (Toydon,  linen-draper. 

Lewis,  P.  R.  Bath-pl^,  New-road,  fringe^nanu- 
facturer. 

Lightfoot,  1.  Eccleston,  I^ancashire,  miller. 

Lord,  J.  J.  Plymouth,  »pirit-seller. 

Maddock,  It  and  Sweeu,  J.  Rosemary-lane,  tim¬ 
ber-merchants. 

Mann,  G.  and  J.  Chapel-street  Edgeware-road, 
bricklayers. 

Maydew,  T.  Colbridge,  Staffordshire,  blue  manu¬ 
facturer. 

May,  W.  Newgate-street,  victualler. 

Maullin,  T.  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  nail-iron- 
mc^er. 

Miller,  R.  Minchinhampton,  Gloucester,  banker. 

Miller,  C.  Abchurcli-lane,  merchant 

Milthorp,  I.  Poole,  Yorkshire,  malUter. 

Moorsoom,  W.  Scarborough,  banker. 

Morton.  T.  Nottingham,  Iat«-manufa<'turer. 

Mounschcr,  J.  Leonard-strect,  Finsbury-square, 
merchant 

Otley,  G.  New  Bond-street  tailor.  “ 

Parker,  T.  Carincot  MiU.  Somerset,  meatman. 

Parsons,  J.  SwaATlism,  Norfolk,  linen  drapes. 

Pearson,  J.  Manchester,  loiner. 


I 


HcE^sUr^-^lkinkrupit-^Hiriht^Marria^ 

1‘ctitpk.m*,  I»  an*l  E.  South-rtreet*  FUisbury*  Smith,  J.  North-iitrc 
menfuints.  Sowerb)^  P,  and  P.  ] 

Pitfs,  T.  and  ('olMit'n,  T.  Beverley,  York,  wix)i-  Squira,  JU  Earith,  if 
Im  (IraptmL  Steel,  J.  Emscott,  W 

l\x>k',  U.  priKvr.  Stevenf,  W.  Nwthut 

I’ottes,  n.  Churlcu>n-rt»w,  Manchester,  cotton-spin-  Stevens,  D.G.  Hark 
JUT.  Swift,  J.  and  T.  Hue 

Kaine,  W.  Patlsiow,  inerwr.  Taylor,  W.  Great  Y, 

H<*c<l,  Little  Queen-street,  oilman.  Thomas,  R.  S.  Hani 

UiehariLson,  M.  Kirkaswald,  Cumberland, buU*her.  Thoinliason,  J.  and 
HiekanU,  J.  Dursley,  (iloue<*stershire,  elotliier.  land,  inkeener. 

Kide,  T.  Ashttin  Keynes,  Wilts,  tallow-vlundler.  Thompson,  J.  ikmth 

Utwi*,  1.  Ih'toek,  I,eitx*ster,  grocer.  Tickefl,  T.  West  Br< 

Hose,  M.  Berry,  Hillr.,  Leieester,  farmer.  Traer,  W.  Exeter,  ft 

Boss,  J.  t’harlton-strc'et,  .Sommers  Town,  baker.  Tucker,  J.  H.  Jem^ 

Hussel,  J.  RiK-hestcr,  wine-merehant  Turton,  W'.  West  1: 

Saintry,  T.  Cottenham,  Cambridgeshire,  dealer.  iron-master. 

.Salter,  T.  deist,  Norfolk,  fjiriner.  Vail,  W’.  jun.  Brook 

.''avage,  .1.  Broailway,  >\  oroesUTshire,  pig-dealer.  dealer. 

.‘'*-;irlh,  NV.  Morely,  York,  merchant.  Vertue,  S.  V'armout 

Seandrclt,  W*.  W’oreestor,  glover.  WeAs,  J.  Exeter,  ci 

Sn)tt,  \V.  jun.  Norwich,  umfcctioner.  Wood,  J.  Kiueley,  i 

.slu'rwiji,  W .  T.  l*atenioster-row,  l)«K)kscllcT.  W'oodbum,  jT  Birmi 

Siinkuis,  I.  Stori'-stn-et,  Ucford-Miuaro,  tailor.  Wotdoock,  J.  Truroi 


.'\i.riiA.BETiCAi.  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  DiviDEifDs,  announced 

March  1822,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

.  .‘^EOl’ESTRATIONS.  W’ooil,  W'illiam,  jun.  shipowner  and  trader  in 

Brash,  J.ames,  irong-mongor  in  Edinburgh.  Limekilns. 

Brown,  William,  of  Lawhill,  merciunt  in  Salt- 

Urowm,  Hugh,  mcrcliant  and  ]coal-master  in  Salt- 
eoat*;. 

!)r>»dale,  John,  grocer  in  Glasgow'. 

I’l'fgU'ioii,  Peter,  jun.  slater  in  Ghasgow. 

tiaminor,  William,  spirit-merehant  in  Glasgow. 

Hill  iV  Pattison,  spint-dealcrs  in  Glasgowr. 

Maearthur,  G<“orge,  grocer  in  GIa<igow. 

M 'Alpine,  James,  general-merchant  at  Corpach, 
near  Eort-william. 

M'Li-an,  Alexander,  of  Mark,  Stewartry  of  Kirrud- 
bright,  cattle-deak*r  and  graaier. 

M'IahxI,  llev.  John,  minister  and  builder  in  Glas- 
gow. 

M'Queen,  Donald  and  l.auohlan,  cattlc-^lealers  at 
lhauuomie,  Invemesshire. 

Mitchell,  William,  grocer  and  .spirit-dealer  in  May- 
bole. 

-Sorely,  John.  jun.  iron-monger  in  Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Braidwood,  Francis,  tacksman  of  Collalo  auarry ; 
by  Adam  Anderson,  iron-monger  in  tkUnburgh 

Brown,  Archibald,  grocer  in  Lath;  by  George 
Thorbum,  merchant  there. 

Craig,  Robert,  grain-dealer  and  miller  in  Partick: 
%  Allan  Fullarton,  (Glasgow. 

Ferguson,  Jas.  .hanker  and  writer  in  btewarton; 
uy  John  D^ns  of  Peacock-bank. 

Forrester  arnl  Hudianan,  wood-merchant  in  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  by  H.  Paul,  accountant  there. 

M'Farquar,  GampMI  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  hy  Anmibairi  Ijawaon,  merchant  there. 

M'Intosh,  Arthur,  bookseller  in  InvernaM;  by  the 
trustee  there. 

Saunders,  James,  printer  and  writer  in  Dundee; 
by  John  Sturrock,  men’faant  there.  • 

Young  and  Ckirdon,  draiiers  and  merchants  in 
Dundee ;  by  George  Duncan,  merchant  there. 


liegister»^^Marria^i,  Dfaikt,  669 


Wilbiim  («t)urtar,  E>q.  of  Klncmlg,  Fife,  to  Mary, 
Oiilv  ilnughUT  ()?  James  Mackintosh,  iilsa.  - 
March  V.  At  Wallscnd  Church,  near  Newcastle, 
‘■ix  iictT  Uoyd,  I-iwi.  of  Pinkhill,  Ayrshire,  to  Mar* 
younijest  daughter.of  William  Loah,  Esq.  of 

IVuiiplcasaiit. 

1,  At  Ucgcnt  ('ottage,  Portobello,  Robert  Dun- 
loii,  INii-  "  •  to  Helen  Straton,  only  child  of  Dr 
J  intf^  Dunbar  Muilie,  physician,  late  of  Alford. 

_  At  (llii^Ngow,  John  Grant,  Esq.  of  Nuttall 
l.ancashire,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Robt. 
L'aU;lu«h,  Es<]. 

—  At  l)4)Ufilass,  Isle  of  Man,  John  Jo^h  Hey* 
utVMi,  K^<l.  Ins  Majesty's  Judge  for  the  Northern 
MiMnut  of  tliat  Island,  to  Klizal)eth,  onW  daughter 
ot  the  late  Alex,  hirtwhistlc.  Esq.  of  Duudradi, 
ti.iilowav. 

j.  (  npt  Robert  Chalmers,  of  the  Hon.  East  In- 
.1 .1  ( ()in|>any's  service,  licngal  establislimcnt,  to 
Mws.lissev  liankin. 

I .  At  llelvoir  Castle,  A.  R.  Drummond,  Esq. 
l  iilcvt  son  of  A.  R.  Drummond,  E^.  of  Cadlana, 
III  the  i-ennty  of  Hants,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
i  .li/.ilialk  Mkinners,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rut* 

..:ll'l. 

At  Chiswick,  the  Hon.  George  i\gar  Ellis, 
M.  r.  o.kly  son  of  Viscount  CHfden,  to  the  Hon. 

Howard,  second  daughter  of  Visoount 
'•I  pcili,  and  griind-ilaughter  to  the  Earl  of  Car- 

!1.  At  Ihrthwootl,  Robert  Paterson,  Esq.  mer- 
. !  jit.  »,)iiel>ec,  to  Miss  Grace  Denholm,  eldest 
.ni  .hti  r  of  H.  Denhoim,  Esq.  of  Birthwood. 

-  M  Edinburgh,  Daniel  Vere,  of  Shmebyres, 

;  t.)  .Mary,  elilest  daughter  of  James  Law,  of 

i.i\  ..i;-lou, 

I..  \t  Ferrintosh,  Robert,  Monro,  Esq.  of  No- 
\  .t-,  '^t  I'hoinas'.-i,  Jamaica,  to  Ann,  eldest  daugh* 
UT  of  John  Fraser,  Esf|.  Teanahinch. 

1\  At  .Menkiow  Place,  Anilrew  Eraser,  Esq.  of 
t)ic  lion.  Fast  India  military  establishment,  to  Isa* 
cl'.i,  eldest  danghtcr  of  Archibald  Colquhoun, 

I  n- •  ’aknilia. 

J I.  At  llawthombank,  Thomas  Grahamc,  Esq. 
1'.  s.  to  Vgnes,  (klughtcr  of  Robert  Vetch,  Esq. 

I  l!a'',ih«irnb:ink. 

I  >.  At  Kdinburgh,  John  Murray,  Esq.  leiturer 
■1 1  li  iiiistry,  to  Violrt,  daughter  of  the  late  .Mr 
\1<  Minder  Twoixlie,  Tnerchaiit  in  Edinburgh. 

\t  ).on<ion,  the  Hon.  Cliarles  Percy,  son  of 
111-  I'.Hrl  of  Beverley,  to  Miss  Greathed,  of  Bcrke- 
It  y  iiiiiiv. 

DEATHS. 

l^"l.  July  15.  On  his  way  from  Penang  to 
Mr  Ini:,  deacrvcilly  and  universally  lamentc^l, 
1  il>t.  i.uinley,  R.  N.  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Tonaa* 

'  iig.  7.  In  i-onscquence  of  tlie  Iom  of  the  LiidV 
’i'liini,'ton,  Indiaman,  wrecked  nonrCoringa,  Mr 
<i''i;ry  I.istcr,  son  of  tike  Rev.  James  Lister,  mi- 

•  ■.  (fr  of  Auchtennuehtv. 

' At  Mangalore,  in  the  East  Indies,  Lieutenant 
f  iiiNt  lU]»i)uni  Leith,  third  son  of  Alex.  Leith, 

•  ef  Frcefield. 

^ipt.  1.3.  At  Nagpore,  East  Indies,  Capt.  WilDam 
•niiitcr,  of  the  Kth  regiment  of  native  infantry', 
^'uof  Dr  flimter,  l*rotessorof  Humanity  in  Oie 
tiivn-sity  of  .Sit  Andrew’s. 

-!•  <>f  the  liver  ixarkplaint.  Major  John  .Stewart, 
■u’l'd  13  years;  .and  on  the  14th  OcL  following,  of 
•»  I'ound  received  in  the  head  the  i?d  M;wf h  pre- 
idiMg,  'Fhos.  Guise  .Stewart,  aged  years, 
^'iliot  the  lion.  East  India  Comjwny’s  service, 

'  ‘'iMhiy,  and  sons  of  Uie  late  Thos.  Stewart,  Esip 
iii.iny  yc.’irs  Town  Clerk  of  Montrose. 

Aov.  1.5.  At  Jamaica,  "BreveL Major  Masson,  of 
die  .x>th  regiment. 

p  Jamaica,  James  Porteous,  Esq.  of 

I  ’'1’-'.  .F.ni.  8.  At  St  Tmcle,  Colonel  Tlkos.  Walker, 
1  'I’l'uiy  (jnartkTmaHter-Gencnil. 

13.  At  Madeira,  Mrs  Hay  of  Westerton. 

^  'I.  At. St  Dorothy’s,  in  the  isl«i»d  of  Jamaica, 

. '  It'S  Reid,  Esq.  second  son  of  the  kite  Mr  Alex, 
'b-id.  .S)Uth  Castle  Street,  Eilinburgh. 

I '.  At  Crawle,  .vt  Thomas  in  the  vale,  Dr  J.uncs 
1  physician,  Jamaica.  • 

.'t  T.am,  John  Harclay,  of  MoorLirin,  lisq. 

’  e  ''ncrilT-Suhstitutc  of  Rose  lUid  Cromarty,  in 
'';hh  year  of  his  ngc. 

I '  b.  I.  At  Flnvmce,  Ixknl  Hewe  Biov.n,  second 
the  Marijuis  of  .Shgo. 


Feb.  t  At  Hamlltoh,’  William  Dunoon,  writer. 

3.  At  Malaga,  from  Uto  fatal  oUkcCs  of  aneme* 

fiven  by  miMMcc  for  a  dose  of  vroam-of •Carter » 
’rasqutta,  wife  of  Wm.  KlrkpotriiA,  Esq.  of  the 
same  place. 

-x  At  Edinburgh,  Claud  Francis  Du  Fresne*, 
Esq. 

—  At  Perth,  Mr  David  M'Laren,  formerly  C(NK 
vener  of  the  Trades  of  that  city,,  a^  8(1. 

—  lu  London,  Jafhes  Stirling, 

4.  At  Blairbeto,  John  Gray,  Esq. 

—  A.t  Wemyss  Castle,  Gen.  Wemyss  of  WemyHL 

5.  AC  Dunttee,  Mrs  So^ihia  Manhall,  reUi't  of 
the  late  Kev.  George  Lyon,  minister  of  tlte  gospel, 
Strathmiglo. 

-**  LieuU  Richard  MoSat,  R.  N.  son  of  ttie  late 
Rev.  Dr  Moffat,  Newiandt.  ’ 

6.  At  Carron  Hall,  Eleanor  Eliaabetli,  only 
daughter  of  Major  Dundas. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  Mr  Thomas  M'CIellan, 
writer  there. 

—  At  Greenock,  David  Scott,  youngest  son- of 
Mr  Jidm  Scott,  incrch.'Uit  there;  on  the  16th  uR. 
Janet  Miller,  wife  of  Mr  John  Scott ;  and  on  Uu; 
(ith  current,  Wm.  Scott,  his  eldest  son,  drowned 
at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  ftom  the  ship  Guiana. 

7.  At  her  house  in  F^linburgh,  Mrs  .*libel  llcwet- 
.son,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  minisSer  of 
the  gofqiel  at  Southdean,  Roxlmrghshire. 

—  At  his  hoiu>e  in  Howland  Street,  London, 
Richard  Wroughton,  Esq.  late  of  Drury- Lane 
Theatre,  in  the  7 1th  year  of  his  age.  Mr  Wrougb- 
ton  was  an  actor  of  tne  old  school,  in  which  he 
always  maintained  a  most  rcspcidable  rank ;  and 
as  a  private  gentleman  he  was  throughout  Ufk  d». 
servedly  re|q>ected  and  esteemed. 

—  At  his  hou.se,  Castle  Street,  aged  76,  Mr 
Alexander  Reid,  architect  and  builder. 

8.  At  Ronnii^ton,  ikcar  l>eith,  Mrs  Christian 
Lyon,  wife  to  Mr  Win.  Morrison,  manufacturer 
there. 

9.  At  Greenock,  Mrs  .\rdid.  M'Gown,  in  the  75th 
year  of  her  age. 

10.  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Margaret  Fleming,  aged 
76. 

—  At  76,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Ann  Jane 
Henrietta  eldest  liaughtcr  of  William  Burn,  Kmi* 
architect 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Hay,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  Hatton  of  Carsc,  .Susannah  Floyd,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  Uic  late  John  Farqulur,  Esq.  of 
I*itseandly. 

II.  At  Kennoway,  Cant  James  Mitchell,  of  the 
late  royal  garrison  liattalion. 

11.  At  his  house,  Hlythswood  Hill,  Robt  Blair, 
Es({.  snerchant  in  Gln.sgow. 

—  At  Genoa,  W'ilham  Jackson,  Esq.  Deputy 
Commissary -General  to  the  forces. 

12.  At  Greeiihiad,  Glasgow,  Anne  Adair,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Laurie,  D.D.  minister  of  Ixiudoun. 

13.  At  Inverness,  John  Rose,  Esq.  <rf  Ardnagrask, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

13.  At  ReilfonI,  in  Uie  parish  of  Madderty,  in 
tlie  ()8th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  James  Amlrew. 
—  At  Dumfries,  Mr  Robert  Spakling,  writer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Hugh  Waugh,  teaclier, 
I’ortshurgh. 

16’,  At  No.  2.  Bellevue  Crescent,  Eilinburgh, 
ArchilKihl  Napier,  Esq.  of  Mcrifiiston,  in  the  islMid 
of  Toliago. 

—  At  Stirling,  in  the  6Clh  year  of  his  age,  Tho¬ 
mas  Lucas,  Ejiip  surgeon.  ’ 

17-  In  Devonshire  Street,  Portlaml  Place,  Din- 
don,  Catherine  Elvira,  witlow  of  the  late  CapUiti 
It  Jenkins,  East  India  Co.’s  service,  agtvl  21  years. 

17.  At  Otmiston,  Jane  Dick,  wife  of  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  aged  77  years. 

—  At  ixmdon,  Jameii Gordon,  Fj«q. 

—  At  hMmburgh,  In  the  79th  year  of  hi*  age, 
the  Rev.  Dr  John  Thomson,  mlmstcr  of  the  New 
Greyfriars  Church  of  th«8  he  was  formerly 

minister  of  Sanquhar,  in  pumfries-t*hirc,  after¬ 
wards  of  Markinch,  in  Fifeshire,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Edinburgh.  His  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  through  life  rendered  him  highly  resnccUblc 
and  a<.fcfurm  the  different  places  where  wer- 
cibcd  the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  was  a  jnotis, 
elegant,  ami  impressive  prcacncr,  and  adonird  tlic 
Christian  character  by  a  libcmlity  of  segment,  a 
cheerfulness  of  disjxisifion,  an '  a  ttr-wy  fnetiu- 
blnp,  which  cndeaicd  him  to  his  own  .amily,  and 


iflO  2>ea<Ai. 

Hvuml  tl»e  «t»nn  of  all  who  caijoyed  the  plea-  r  *  ‘  — 

sure  of  his  acquaintiuioe.  dcnon,  aoed  68  ymuu 

Feb.  IK.  Ai  I.eith,  Mr  Jamet  D.  Patiion,  surgeon,  28.  At  Portree,  Mr  Maloti  Wi 
aged  5t),  son  of  John  Pattison,  Ksq.  atlvocate. 

—  At  his  house.  Royal  Kxchaiigc,  Edinburgh, 

Mr  William  Ritchie. 

—  At  Poldstreain,  Sarali  Hogg,  widow  of  the 
late  John  Maule,  Eiiq.  MarlcAeld,  aged  7'4* 

—  At  his  house,  Mr  George  Law,  of  Plasterers,  _  _ _ ^ 

l-’ife,  ago(l  yo.  76. 

ly.  At  Ba<lmintnn,  Ixird  II.  Somerset,  third  son  i.  At  Bowerhouses,  the  Rev.  Dr  Patridt  Carfrae 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  having  been  b5  years 

—  At  Kirkness,  Miss  Euphemia  Clephane.  a  minister.  ' 

20.  At  Glasgow,  in  the  i'-'d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  5.  Mrs  Mackintosh,  of  Raigntora. 

John  Stewart,  merchant  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  John  \VUsoo,  mcKhant 

—  At  Salisbury  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  there. 

riialiiiers,  surveyor,  fourth  son  of  tlie  late  John  —  At  Cacrabank,  Selkirkshire,  the  Rev.  Walter 
I'halmers,  of  Glrainberfield,  Esep  architect.  Grieve,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Sy. 

21.  At  Cranstonhill,  Mr  John  Richardson,  aged  nod. 

72.  6.  At  his  father's  house,  Boreland  of  Kirkinner, 

—  1  Icnry  West,  Esq.  of  Foxton,  Fifeshire.  the  Rev.  Mr  WiDiam  Stewart 

•—  At  Prestonpans,  Mrs  Margaret  Wight  diiugh-  —  At  Dumfries,  in  the  77A  year  of  his  age,  the 
ter  of  the  lutu  liev.  Robert  Wight,  minister  of  St  Rev.  James  KirkMtrick,  fonn^y  minister  of  the 
Michael’s  Church,  Dumfries,  in  the  83th  year  of  Soots  Church,  Wnitehaven. 
her  age.  7.  At  Paisley,  John  Snodgrass,  Esq.  writer. 

—  At  Ikiinburgh,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  8.  At  Largo  manse,  the  Rev.  Spence  OUphant 

Mr  Janies  Duncan,  late  merchant  in  Alloa.  9.  At  London,  Edward  Daniel  Clark,  L.L.D.  Pro. 

23.  .\t  Leith,  John  Aitken,  Esq.  merchant  fessor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 

—  At  Hillside,  Win.  Stewart,  of  Hillhead,  Esq.  bridge. 

—i  At  her  house.  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh,  after  At  Craigends,  John  Cunningham,  Esq.  of 

a’short  illness,  Mrs  Jane  l.awrie,  wife  of  Mr  Swin-  Craigends. 

ton  l.awrie,  surgeon.  —  At  Eckford  manse,  the  Rev.  James  Young. 

21.  At  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  Ixmdon,  10.  At  Knockbrake,  Hugh  Ross,  Estp  of  Knock. 
James  Boswell,  Barrister  at  I.aw,  and  Com-  brake. 

inissioner  of  Bankrupts.  He  was  the  second  and  —  At  Crieff,  aged  80,  Mr  John  Buchan,  late 

Youngest  son  of  the  auUior  of  that  singular,  va-  merchant  there.  o 

iuable,  and  entertaining  work,  “  The  Life  of  Dr  —  At  Greenock,  Mr  Roga:  Stewart,  in  the  78th 
Johnyon,**  of  which  Mr  J.  Boswell,  ju.st  deceased,  .year  of  his  age. 

sujxTintemled  several  editions.  He  was  known  —  At  Broadiie,  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  suddenlv. 

.and  esteemed  by  an  extensive  circle  of  literal y  ac-  Robert  Moiigomerie,  Esq.  of  Broadiie,  in  thePt^ii 

(luaintanee,  and  to  his  care  Mr  Malone  connded  year  of  his  age.  He  succeeded  his  father,  John 

the  su]>enntendance  of  his  new  edition  of  ^^hake-  Moi^omerieof  Broadiie,  on  the  %th  of  June  1731, 
s|H*are,  which  he  edite<l  in  a  manner  highly  credit*  and  has  proprietor  near  yi  years.  He  ooukl 
able  to  his  literary  attainments.  read  the  smallest  print  without  glasses,  and  was 

—  At  his  house  in  Stratton  Street,  London,  wearing  his  third  set  of  teeth  at  the  time  of  his 

Tiiomns  C«>utt^.  Es<i.  Mr  Coutts  liad  attained  the  death.  He  was  one  of  a  company  raised  by 

advanced  age  of  87.  His  life,  was  one  of  great  Laird  of  Blair  to  oppose  Prince  Cnarles  Stuart  in 

aiKl  useful  exertion :  he  ]>ossessed  a  singuurly  the  year  1743. 

cli^ur  judgment,  with  a  warm  and  affectionate  1 1 .  At  Lontloo,  after  a  few  hours  illnew,  aged 

heart.  Few  men  ever  enj<»yiHl,  in  the  degree  which  64,  Donahl  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Crown  How,  Mile^d. 
Mr  Coutts  did,  the  anindencc  and  esUx'in  of  his  —  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Alex.  Graham,  men'haiit 

fra'ikls,  or  obtained,  unaideil  by  rank  or  iKilitical  12.  At  his  residence,  Sion  Place,  Bath,  (.'aleb 

power,  so  much  consideration  and  inlluenee  in  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.ILS.,  father  of  Cai>t  Parry, 

socK'ty.  'I'he  large  fortune  which  he  ac(}uircd  now  eonunanding  the  Northern  Expedition  of  l)i». 
was  a  conswpienix*,  aiul  not  the  tibject,  of  his  ae-  covery. 

live  life,  which,  at  every  period,  was  devoted  to  —  At  Borrowstounness,  Mrs  Hart,  widow  of 
the  aid  and  advancement  of  those  he  loveil.  He  Robert  Hart,  Esq. 

dictl,  surrouiuieil  with  friends,  in  the  presence  of  13.MaiorDavid  Wilson,  Provost  of  Dunfermline, 
Mrs  Coutts,  and  his  daughters,  the  Countess  of  and  senior  Agent  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland  there, 
toiilford  :uid  l.ady  Bunlett,  with  their  families,  H.  At  Peebles,  Mrs  Janet  Smith,  widow  (tf  the 
and  Ixird  Dudley  Stuart,  the  son  of  his  second  late  Rev.  W’m.  Kidston,  of  Stow,  aged  81  year*, 
ilanghter,  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  who  is  now  —  At  the  manse  of  C^irtachy,  Sarah  Arm  Hun- 
111  ludy  on  aivnunt  of  her  healtli.  ter  Gourlay,  spouse  of  the  Rev.  John  Gourlay. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Ranken,  solicitor.  —  At  hklinburgh,  Mr  John  H(^,  of  the  Bank 

at-law.  of  Scotland. 

—  At  .St  Andrew’s,  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the  15.  At  Milton  House,  Edinburgh,  George  Mon* 
Rev.  William  Craw  font,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  criefi’.  Esq. 

Philosophy  in  the  I'liiversity  there.  16.  At  Judgment  Scat,  Mr*  Catharine  Young, 

—  At  Ottar  House,  Capt.  Duncan  Campbell.  wife  of  John  Deans,  Esq.  writer,  Kilmarnock. 

.2.>.  At  Tealiiig  House,  Mrs  Scry  mgeour,  of  Tea*  —  At  her  residence,  in  Portland  Place,  London. 

hng.  aged  82,  Eliza;  l^ly  Dunkin,  relict  of  the  late  Sir 

—  At  F.dinburgh,  Miss  I'.Iizabeth  Douglas,  eldest  >Villiam  Dunkin,  of  Clogher  House,  in  the  county 

thuiglucr  of  the  late  lord  Ueston.  of  Antrim. 

—  At  Montrose,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr  David  —  At  Bams  Street,  Ayr,  Mis*  Park,  late  of  Lang' 
Alexander,  surgeon,  who  luwl  practised  nearly  50  Lnnds. 

years  in  that  place.  17.  At  Inverary,  Mr  Thos.  Simpson,  architect. 

—  AtOilell  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Bedfonl,  — At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dunbar, daugn- 

the  K.arl  of  Kgmont,  in  the  Koth  year  of  hLs  ago.  ter  of  the  deceased  Sir  William  Lhmbar  of  Hemp 

He  is  siuxreiUd  in  his  title's,  and  in  his  Kngluh  xiggs. 

ami  Irisli  t<staUs,  by  his  only  son,  John,  Viscount  —  At  Kirkcaldy,  Mr  Robert  Russel,  mereHant. 

J’enx'val,  now  Plarl  of  Egmont  —  At  No.  1.  Beaumont  Place,  Mr*  Jean  Turn 

27.  In  the  a|iartmcnts  of  Sir  Richard  Keats,  .at  bull,  wife  of  Mr  Wilson,  Ixxikseller,  Edinburgh, 

('•uvr.wich  Hospital,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  —  At  Banif,  John  JeffVeys,  Esq.  Collector  ot 

BorUw'  Warren,  Bt.  G.C.B.  Anmiral  of  the  M  hite.  Customs. 

—  At  llawthoriihill.llerks,  in  the  Hist  year  of  •  18.  .\t  Glasgow,  Mrs  Helen  Kinniburgh,  wifcol 

age,  Witsluxi  Keene,  i:*q.  who  sat  in  Parliaiucnt  Mr  W  m.  Shirra,  wim*  merchant. 

marly  half  a  century,  and  was  father  of  tlie  House  19.  At  tkUnburgh,  .Mi*  Elirabolh  Robinson,  wiff 
of  Commons  for  some  years  prev  iously  to  his  re-  of  George  Robinson,  of  Clermiston,  'vritcr  ic 
tircmcnt  at  the  general  election  of  1818.  the  signet. 

—  At  Killurchan.  Mrs  Elirabelh  Kirkwood,  21.  At  Hallhill,  Fifeshire,  Mr  David  Simrsutt 

w-.fe  of  Uie  Rev.  Mr  Aliwn.  aged  82. 


Feb.  27.  At  FortevkA  maiiar,  the  Rtv. 
-:-'r^,a^68yeara.  ^ 

28.  At  Portree,  Mr  Makxdm  Wright,  wri 
Mardi  1.  At  KiiKardine,  Mr  Robert 
merchant,  aged  74  yean. 

—  On  Kew  Green,  Jaa.  Montagu,  EIsj.  i 
3.  At  Baleione,  North  Uiat,  Murdoch 


Frijited  bj  J.  Rulhveu  &  ?cu 


